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Introduction 




icrosoft Word 4 for the Macintosh, the latest version as of this 
writing, is at a crossroads in the development of word-processing 
software. In the dark ages of word processing — perhaps seven 
years ago — you were restricted by the limitations of the hardware you 
used. There were no mice then, and so you had to use the keyboard to place 
markers at the beginning and end points of text you wanted to edit. Text 
came in only one size, and you were lucky if your combination of program 
and printer could produce "special effects" such as boldface and underlining. 

Meanwhile, people in the publishing trade have long been working with 
a much more sophisticated set of parameters for measuring and formatting 
the text in books and other printed media. They know about kerning, letter- 
spacing, font families, font sizes, rules, and graphics. Moreover, they position 
elements on a page accurate to fractions of a point (1 point equals W 2 inch). 
Unfortunately, the equipment needed to produce books, newsletters, and 
magazines by these methods is expensive and requires extensive training to 
use. So much training, in fact, that few have sufficient experience to com- 
mand the entire range of tasks necessary to produce high-quality results. 

Word represents a meeting place for these two realities. Many come to 
Word with a background colored by "traditional" word-processing programs 
and might not realize how far word processing has come. In fact, it helps to 
get another perspective on Word by considering this: Word is not a word 
processor. 
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What is it then? To the extent that you can manipulate outlines with 
Word, you could call it an idea processor. To the extent that you can easily 
enter and modify text, you could call it a text editor. You could even call it a 
page-layout program, using this book as evidence: Everything between its 
covers was printed from Word. 

Word is the most successful of the new documenting environments in 
combining the ease of simpler word processors and the power of traditional 
typesetting systems. It's an environment that supports the entire range of 
tasks involved in creating a document, whether you're interested solely in the 
process of writing or charged with producing beautiful designs in print. 

You can easily learn enough about Word to produce well-formatted and 
well-designed documents. However, to reach the outer limits of the effects 
you can create, you'll need to become familiar with some publishing concepts 
and terms. In this book we try to give you the complete range of experience 
you'll need to push Word to its limits — there's a lot of ground to cover! 

To give you an overview of the process for creating a document in Word, 
Section 1, "Laying the Foundation," presents two tutorials: one for entering 
and editing a business letter, and one for an internal document a business 
might use. 

Section 2, "Building the Framework," concentrates on the essentials of 
the Word environment, outlining, editing, and using glossaries and the 
spelling checker. 

Section 3, "Refining the Appearance," discusses the wide range of 
formatting options available to you, as well as the process of printing 
documents. 

Section 4, "Adding the Final Touches," covers embellishments you can 
add to your document: indexes and tables of contents, other types of tables 
and lists, graphics, and merge printing. 

Section 5, "Blueprints for Projects," presents in detail a few projects that 
show what kinds of documents are possible in Word, with comments on how 
you might adapt them for your own needs. 

Finally, Section 6, "Appendixes," contains material you might find 
helpful: setting up your Word disks, a table of the character sets for six fonts, 
a short tutorial on using PostScript in your documents, another tutorial on 
typesetting mathematical formulas, and a list of the huge range of defaults 
you can modify to customize Word. 

Each chapter has the following elements: 

□ Where appropriate, numbered lists of steps to follow. 

□ Tips important for you to know, or tips of an advanced nature, which 
are shaded in the text to set them off from surrounding material. 

□ Summary sections at the end of each chapter, which outline the 
chapter's main points; numbered procedures and tables of mouse 
and key sequences are listed for future reference. 
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■ Before you Continue... 

As you read through this book, keep these points in mind: 

□ To simplify matters, we assume you're using the mouse. If you prefer to 
use the keyboard, refer to the summary sections for listings of keyboard 
equivalents. Word has key sequences for nearly every operation and 
often has more than one set for a given command. 

□ Some menu commands are single step: You choose the command, and 
Word immediately carries out your request. Other commands present 
a set of options within a dialog box. 

□ Step-by-step mouse movements to select a command or complete an 
action are omitted. Instead, the text indicates generally what to do, 
such as "Choose the Find command" or "Click the Cancel button." 

Before you begin to use Word, take the time to make backups of the 
Program and Utilities disks and arrange Word's files in a way that best suits 
your system. Appendix A gives details for creating working copies of your 
master disks. After you do this, don't be afraid to experiment. If something 
happens to the copy, you still have the original. After playing for a while, 
check out the next two chapters, which introduce the vast world of Word. 





Word-Processing Concepts 




ord version 4 is a sophisticated, multifeatured program that 
enables you to produce professional-looking documents easily 
and quickly. You won't master all of Word's possibilities in a few 
hours, of course, but you can productively use the program almost immedi- 
ately with some background information and a little practice. This chapter 
offers both: The first half contains a primer of basic word-processing concepts 
and introduces some of Word's features. The second half presents a hands-on 
tutorial in which you'll create a simple one-page letter. 

Because the Macintosh and the mouse are such natural companions, 
many of the exercises and explanations in this book use mouse terminology 
such as drag, click, and double-click. Not every writer or typist is mouse 
friendly, however. Many nimble-fingered keyboardists become annoyed 
when they have to use the mouse to perform such simple tasks as cutting 
and pasting. The programmers of this latest version of Word have taken 
great pains to please the most demanding of keyboard virtuosos. Almost 
every mouse-performed operation can also be accomplished with a key 
sequence, whether you are using a 51 2K Mac Enhanced, a Mac Plus, a 
Mac SE, or a Mac II. At the end of each chapter you'll find tables of 
handy keyboard shortcuts for your machine. 
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Start Word by double-clicking the Word icon. The Galley View window 
(called Document View in Word 3) appears, ready to receive text. (Figure 1-1 
shows the window with a document displayed.) Drag down a command 
menu — for example, the Edit menu. Although you see only one set of 
commands, the menus in Word actually comprise two sets: Short Menus and 
Full Menus. (See Figure 1-2.) The Short Menus set contains commands for 
routine word-processing tasks; the Full Menus set contains the Short Menus 
commands and additional commands for more advanced tasks. If Word is in 
Short Menus mode, you'll see the Full Menus command at the bottom of the 
Edit menu — choose it to switch to Full Menus. If Word is in Full Menus, 
you'll see the Short Menus command on the Edit menu — choose it to switch 
to Short Menus. This ability to switch between modes is called toggling. 

Now that you are acclimated to Word's basic environment, you're ready 
to learn about word processing in general and about Word in particular. 
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The Word desktop and a document displayed in Galley View. 
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Figure 1-2 

The two sets of commands: Short Menus and Full Menus. 



Creating a document on a word processor involves five steps or 
functions: entering, editing, formatting, saving, and printing, as depicted 
in Figure 1-3. The first part of this chapter gives an overview of how you 
accomplish each of these steps in Word. 




Figure 1-3 

The five word-processing steps. 
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You won't necessarily use the entire set of steps every time you create 
a document, and you might not perform the functions in exactly the order 
presented. For a quick note to yourself, you might simply enter the text 
and print it. For a longer document, you might enter some text, save it, enter 
some more, pause to format a word (in italics, say), then edit a phrase, and 
so on. In Word, all five functions are available to you at all times. 



■ Entering 

The first step in creating a document is to enter text by simply typing on 
the keyboard. In Word, you usually enter text by typing in Galley View; 
however, you can create raw material for your documents in other ways as 
well. Among Word's features are tools to produce outlines and to insert 
already existing text or graphics into your work. 



Outlines 

When you work in Outline View, Word displays each heading and 
subheading in the familiar indented style common to outlines, as shown in 
Figure 1-4. This feature lets you clearly see the overall plan of a document — 
more clearly than when you scroll through the document in Galley View. An 
added benefit is that you can easily manipulate the headings in the outline. 
You can, for instance, move an entire heading and its associated text and 
graphics to another place in the document with a few clicks of the mouse 
button. 




Figure 1-4 

The same document as in Figure 1-1 displayed in Outline View. 
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Boilerplate Text and Graphics 

In the old days when steam boilers were common, manufacturers found that 
they could use the same basic metal sheets — known as boilerplate — to 
construct boilers of all sizes and types. The term boilerplate was later used in 
the newspaper industry to mean any journalistic material in readily available 
form, usually columns or syndicated features that were already typeset. 

In word processing, boilerplate text means any collection of characters — 
terms, short paragraphs, even whole documents — that you can easily insert 
into a document. You can save generic documents as boilerplate and then call 
them up as needed, or you can copy sections from a boilerplate document to 
the document you are creating. In Word, you can store boilerplate text in 
glossaries. A Word glossary is not a miniature dictionary; it is a collection 
of pieces of boilerplate text or graphics, each of which you can call up by 
entering the name that you assign it. 

The glossary feature provides the easiest way to import boilerplate 
material into a document, but you can insert material in other ways, too. 

You can copy material to the Scrapbook and then paste it into a document, 
and with Word's QuickSwitch feature running under MultiFinder you can 
transfer material between documents even if they were made by different 
applications. For example, you can create an illustration in MacDraw or a 
table in Microsoft Excel and then insert it into a Word document. Unlike 
text, graphics cannot be edited in Word. You must go back to the original 
application used to create the graphic and edit it there. You can, however, 
indicate the exact placement of the graphic in the document, and you can 
size or crop the graphic as desired. (For more information on this subject, 
see Chapter 16, "Transferring Text and Graphics.") 



■ Editing 

After entering text, you can edit it: correct spelling, typographical errors, 
and grammar, or simply change your mind and write something else. Unlike 
a typewriter, a word processor lets you make changes painlessly; you don't 
have to commit your work to paper until you're satisfied with it. Even after 
printing the document, you can recall it and further alter it if you've saved it 
on disk. Word has two features that make the editing process even easier: a 
search-and-replace function and a spelling checker. 



Search and Replace 

Let's say you write a letter in which you consistently spell your client's name 
Thomson instead of the correct Thompson. You could go through the document 
and make each change manually, but a quicker approach is to use the Change 
command from the Utilities menu to replace the text. Simply enter both the 
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old and new spellings, and Word automatically corrects each occurrence of 
the name. You can change phrases and complete sentences in the same way. 
You can also search for a word or phrase without changing it, using the Find 
command; at each occurrence. Word stops and displays the text. 



Spelling Checker 

Nothing detracts more from a professional document than misspellings and 
typographical errors. Other than hiring a copy editor, the best way to avoid 
these embarrassing mistakes is to use a spelling-check program. Word's built- 
in spelling checker contains a dictionary with 130,000 entries. By comparison, 
the typical vocabulary of a college-educated adult is roughly 20,000 words, 
including slang. In fact. Word's dictionary includes many slang terms, so the 
spelling checker helps with many kinds of writing. You can even create your 
own dictionaries containing a total of about 64,000 words. 



■ Formatting 

New users of word processors often confuse text and formatting. The dif- 
ference is important. Text consists of the individual typed characters — the 
content of the document. Formatting is the way the content appears on the 
page — the "look" of the document, including type, paragraph indents, 
margin widths, and so on. This distinction is maintained in Word; that is, 
manipulating content and determining appearance require separate actions. 

Like many word processors — and unlike typewriters — Word can deter- 
mine much of the page and document formatting for you. For a start, it lets 
you enter text without concerning yourself with line endings and page end- 
ings. When a word won't fit on the current line, it is carried to the beginning 
of the line below; this is called wordwrap. The only time you press the Return 
key when entering text is to begin a new paragraph. When you run out of 
space on the current page. Word starts a new page. In practice, it's as if you 
were writing on a continuous scroll of paper; you might not even be aware of 
where the pages break until you print the document. 

In Word, formatting involves five format domains: character, paragraph, 
table, section, and document. Basically, character formatting determines what 
the characters in your document look like; paragraph formatting controls the 
appearance of the lines of characters that form a paragraph; table formatting 
determines the size and arrangement of the cells in a table; section formatting 
specifies how columns of text are arranged; and document formatting deter- 
mines the overall size and shape of a document. These domains are repre- 
sented by commands on the Format menu (in Full Menus mode), although 
you can also change some characteristics of tables through the Edit and 
Document menus. 
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WYSIWYG User Interface 

WYSIWYG (pronounced "wizzy-wig") is an acronym for "what you see is 
what you get" and refers to the faithful reproduction on screen of the text as 
it will appear on paper. Word is almost entirely WYSIWYG. Text appears on 
the screen in the same font, size, and style used for printing. Margins and text 
alignment are accurately reflected as well. A space of one inch on the screen 
translates almost exactly as a space of one inch on the printed copy. 

Some formatting options, such as multiple columns, are not displayed 
on the screen in Galley View; but you can see the formatted result, without 
printing the document, in two ways. Choose Print Preview from the File 
menu to look at entire pages or pairs of pages, or choose Page View from the 
Document menu to both see your document as it will appear when printed 
and edit it. These conunands save time and paper because you can check the 
layout of each page before printing. 



Character Formats 

Character formats affect such attributes as the font (typeface), font size, font 
style (for example, boldface or italic), and letterspacing. Spaces, created with 
the Spacebar, and tabs, created with the Tab key, are considered characters 
and can have formats, too. Although these characters — and thus their 
formats — conventionally are invisible, you can see them by choosing the Edit 
menu's Show H command. (See Chapter 8, "Character Formatting.") 



Paragraph Formats 

Some formatting options, such as indents, tabs, and line spacing, affect an 
entire paragraph. If you make a line-spacing change to a character in a para- 
graph, for example, the entire paragraph is altered, not merely the character 
or the line that contains the character. Some paragraph formatting options 
appear when you choose Paragraph from the Format menu. (This command 
appears in Full Menus mode only.) The Word Ruler, displayed when you 
choose Show Ruler from the Format menu or use the Paragraph command, 
lets you set tabs, indention, line spacing, and alignment. (See Figure 1-5.) 
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Figure 1-5 

The Word Ruler, Short Menus version. 
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Indents 

Word lets you create various kinds of paragraph indents. Many people 
indent the first line of each paragraph one-half inch (about five characters) 
from the left margin and set subsequent lines flush with the left margin. You 
can enter first-line indents either one by one, by pressing the Tab key, or in 
any number of paragraphs at once, by selecting the paragraphs and dragging 
the first-line indent marker (the upper of the two small triangles at the left 
margin in the Ruler) the desired distance to the right. 

You can also create hanging indents, in which the first line of a para- 
graph is flush left and the rest are indented. This style of indention is often 
used in lists such as bibliographies. To create a hanging indent, drag to the 
right the lower of the two triangles in the Ruler. Figures l-6a, l-6b, and l-6c 
show three types of paragraph indents; other types are possible. (Indenting is 
discussed in more detail in Chapter 9, 'Taragraph Formatting.") 
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A standard (user-entered) indent. 
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Figure 1-6b 

A required (automatic) indent. 
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A hanging indent. 
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Alignment 

Alignment determines how the lines are placed between the right and left 
indents. Lines can be flush left (aligned on the left indent), flush right, 
justified (aligned on both indents), or centered between the indents. Figures 
l-7a, l-7b, and l-7c show the same text with three different alignment 
formats. Notice that each paragraph is terminated with a paragraph mark, 
created when you press the Return or Enter key and made visible when you 
choose Show i from the Edit menu. 
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Without freedom of thought thoro can be no such 
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and. control the right of another;. and . this is the only 
check ltoughtto suffer, and the only. bounds it 
ought to lcnow.<I 

-.Benjamin Franklin.. 1722.(quoted at age. 



Figure 1-7a 
Flush-left paragraph. 
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Figure 1~7b 
Centered paragraph. 
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Figure 1-7c 
Justified paragraph. 
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L Styles and Style Sheets 

In Word 4 the term style denotes a collection of character and paragraph 
formats that has been given a name and applied to one or more paragraphs. 
Format and style are closely related, but there are differences between the 
two. A style can be made up of a variety of character and paragraph for- 
matting options, given a name, and applied to blocks of text using the Styles 
command from the Format menu. (This command is available in Full Menus 
mode only.) A format is a single atlribule, such as line spacing or font size. 

When first started. Word uses a standard block-letter style, called the 
Normal style. It calls for the 12-point New York font, indents set at the page 
margins, single-line spacing, and flush-left alignment. Figure 1-8 shows a 
document in Normal style. 

You can alter the Normal style at any time, even after you enter the text. 
When you change a style, every paragraph that was labeled with that style 
changes. You can even group styles to form style sheets, a powerful feature 
unique to Word. When you want to reformat a document, you simply edit 
the style sheet or import a style sheet from another document, and the 
document instantly takes on a completely new look. You're saved the time 
and trouble of going through the text and reformatting it paragraph by 
paragraph. Best of all, once you get the hang of it, the style sheet feature 
is easy to use. 




Figure 1-8 
Word’s Normal style. 



i- Table Formats 

Laying out pieces of text in columns and rows is more complicated than 
formatting text in only one column, because the number of possible formats 
is much larger. Previous versions of Word offered the Side-By-Side 
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paragraph format and multiple-column sections. Word 4 presents a new 
type of structure, the table, in which you can set up a rectangular grid of 
cells, each cell of which becomes a small window containing a number of 
paragraphs. Figure 1-9 shows an example. 




Figure 1-9 

A typical table, shown in Galley View. 



Section Formats 

Section formatting lets you determine certain overall layout features for any 
text that you define as a separate part of your document — that is, as a section. 
A good analogy for sections are the chapters in a book. For example, you 
might format one part of a document in two columns and leave the rest in 
one column, or you might create a running head that appears on every page 
of the document except the first page of each chapter. If a document has only 
one section — the default condition — Word applies the section formats you set 
to the entire document. 

Headers^ Footers^ and Footnotes 

Word greatly facilitates the use of headers and footers — repeating text 
that appears at the top (head) or the bottom (foot) of every page or of pages 
within desired sections. You need enter the text only once; Word then prints 
it on every designated page. Word also prints footnotes at the bottom of the 
appropriate page or at the end of a section or document, as you request, and 
even keeps track of the numbering for you. For example, if you insert a new 
footnote, the program renumbers all subsequent notes and their in-text 
references. 
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Columns 

Newsletters, brochures, menus, and many other types of documents are con- 
ventionally set up in two or more columns. Word lets you format a document 
with as many columns as there are characters on a line, but the practical 
maximum for a vertical 8.5-by-l 1-inch page is four columns. The columns do 
not appear alongside one another as you enter the text in Galley View (and 
therefore are not WYSIWYG), but they do appear this way when you use 
Print Preview or Page View. 

Auto Numbering 

Certain documents, such as outlines, legal documents, screenplays, and 
technical manuals, use numbering to identify lines and paragraphs. Word 
can number lines and paragraphs, freeing you from this time-consuming 
task. The program can also renumber lines and paragraphs if you move, 
add, or delete blocks of text. 



Document Formats 

The fifth format domain, that of the document itself, controls the overall 
shape of each page, including attributes such as page size, the placement of 
footnotes, and page margins (although you can use paragraph formatting to 
change the "margins" for particular paragraphs — in Word these are called 
indents). You can change document formatting options in typical Macintosh 
style by choosing Page Setup from the File menu. When the Page Setup 
dialog box appears, click the Document button to access the Document dialog 
box. Or you can arrive at the same dialog box by simply choosing Document 
from the Format menu. 



■ Saving 

You probably already know that all files that you intend to keep must be 
saved on a disk. Once saved on disk, files can be recalled for subsequent 
editing or printing. When you save a file in Word with the Save or Save As 
command from the File menu, it is not erased from the screen, and thus you 
can continue working with it. This is useful because with Word, as with 
most other Macintosh programs, you should save each document at frequent 
intervals (every 15 minutes or so), as well as before you close the document's 
window or quit a session. Turning off the machine without saving the 
document erases all your work. 

Word lets you save documents in various data formats. You'll probably 
save most Word files in regular Word 4 format, but you can also save files so 
that they can be read directly by Word version 1, Word 3, Microsoft Write, 
MacWrite, and Microsoft Works (all for the Macintosh) and by Word for the 
IBM PC. Finally, you can save files in RTF interchange format (used by some 
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Mac, IBM PC, and UNIX applications) and in ASCII (text only) format, with 
or without line breaks. This range of options lets you more easily export data 
for use with other applications, telecommunicate your Word documents to 
other Macs, and transfer them between the IBM PC and the Macintosh. 



■ Printing 

Although technology pundits have long foreseen a paperless world in which 
all letters and other documents are distributed electronically, printed docu- 
ments are still the norm rather than the exception. Word has several major 
features that help you get your work on paper the way you want it. 



Print Preview and Page View 

As you work on a document, it is often helpful to see exactly what it will look 
like when printed. Word's Print Preview command, on the File menu, and 
the Page View command, on the Document menu, provide this view of your 
document. In Print Preview mode, an example of which is shown in Figure 
1-10, you can adjust the positions of headers (also called running heads), the 
width of margins, and the placement of page numbers. You can also change 
page breaks so that important headings appear at the top of a page. 




Figure 1-10 

The same document used in Figures 1-1 and 1-4 in Print Preview mode. 

Page View provides another way of looking at your document. Instead of 
seeing a reduced view of an entire page as it looks when printed, when you 
choose Page View from the Document menu you see the full-scale version, as 
shown in Figure 1-11 on the following page. You can edit and format text in 
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this view exactly as you can in Galley View. You might decide that you 
prefer working with documents from this view; if you do, you can tell Word 
to open documents in Page View by choosing Preferences from the Edit 
menu and clicking the appropriate button in the dialog box that appears. 
However, there is a cost: Every action you take in Page View is displayed 
more slowly than in Galley View because of the larger number of calculations 
Word must perform to display the document. 
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Figure 1-11 

The same document shown in Page View. 



Pagination 

Pagination is the process of breaking text into pages and of numbering them. 
Word can break pages for you, or you can do it manually. Word can number 
pages; you can specify on which page to begin the numbering, where on the 
page to place the number, and what kind of numbering to use: Arabic 
numerals, Roman numerals (uppercase or lowercase), or letters. 



Hyphenation 

Word's built-in hyphenation feature, accessible from the Hyphenate 
command on the Utilities menu (Full Menus mode only), lets you correctly 
hyphenate almost every word in the English language. Hyphenation can 
improve the appearance of your copy by helping you avoid particularly 
unequal line lengths in ragged-right (flush-left) text and unsightly word 
spacing in justified text. 

You can have Word hyphenate the entire document automatically or 
have Word pause before each word it wants to hyphenate so that you can 
confirm the placement of the hyphen. With the latter method, when the 
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program encounters a word that is too long to fit on the current line but can 
be hyphenated, the word is displayed in a dialog box and marked at one or 
more proper hyphenation points. (See Figure 1-12.) You can then decide if 
and where the hyphenation is to occur. 




Figure 1-12 

The hyphenation feature. 



Merge Printing 

The process of merge printing, often simply referred to as merging, is similar 
to using boilerplate or glossary text. You simply merge the main document 
(containing the form letter) with a data document (containing names, 
addresses and other "personalizing" information). Word then prints a 
different version for each chunk of data in the data document: With a 
form letter, it prints a different copy for each name. (See Figure 1-13.) 



October iS, 


October 15, 


October 15, 


October 15, 1990 


Joon Foxwor 
1025 Maple 
Moretown, N 


Robert Temp 
15-23 Expre 
Niagara Fall 


Jessica Stuc 
634 Flower 
Granger, MN 


Melvin Crooks, CPA 

076-A Mein 

Del Mar, CA 92014 


Dear Joan: 


Dear Bob: 


Dear Aunt J{ 


Dear Mel: 


We're movin 
larger accor 
Island and w 
new phone n 
of November 


We re movin 
larger accon 
Island and w 
new phone n 
of November 


We re movin 
larger accor 
Island and 
new phone n 
of November 


We re moving again! We've outgrown our 
larger accommodations. We've found a be 
Island and will be moving there by the 10 
new phone number are listed below I'll 1 
of November, and 1 hope you con come! 


Best, 


Best, 


Best, 


Best, 


Alex, Belh, t 


Alex, Beth, ( 


Alex, Beth, t 


Alex , Beth, and Mikey 



Figure 1-13 
Merge printing. 
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■ Concepts into Action: Creating a Letter 

Theory goes only so far. In this section, you'll learn how to apply the five 
basic word-processing steps — entering, editing, formatting, saving, and 
printing — to create a basic one-page letter, using only the Short Menus 
commands. But first, you need to set up your program so that what you see 
on the screen matches the descriptions in this tutorial. 



Setting Up 

If you haven't already started Word, do so by double-clicking its icon. A 
blank Galley View window appears. Word will store your settings (such as 
Short Menus versus Full Menus) from session to session so that you don't 
have to reconfigure the program to your liking each time you start it. Thus, 
before beginning the tutorial, do the following to ensure that your settings 
are the same as the ones used here: 

1. Choose the Short Menus mode. Pull down the Edit menu. If the Short 
Menus command shows near the bottom of the Edit menu, choose it. You 
are now in Short Menus mode. If the Full Menus command appears at 
the bottom of the Edit menu, you are already in Short Menus mode. 

2. Hide the formatting marks. Pull down the Edit menu. If the Hide T1 
command is near the bottom of the menu, choose it. Word now hides all 
formatting marks. If Show 1 appears instead, the formatting marks are 
already hidden. 

3. Display sizes in inches. Choose the Show Ruler command from the 
Format menu. The Ruler should be graduated in inches, as shown at the 
top of Figure 1-14. If the Ruler shows centimeters, points, or picas, 
change it: 

O Choose Full Menus from the Edit menu. 

0 Choose Preferences from the same menu. 

© In the dialog box that appears, select the Inch option from the 
drop-down list. Then click OK. 

O Choose Short Menus from the Edit menu. 

© Choose Hide Ruler from the Format menu. 
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...in inches 



...in centimeters 



...in points 



...in picas 



Figure 1-14 

The four types of Ruler graduations. 

If you were to quit Word right now, these settings would be saved. You 
would not need to repeat the procedure of setting them up unless someone 
changed them on your working copy of Word. In Chapter 5, "'Writing and 
Editing Techniques/' you will learn more about setting preferences and 
saving them in the Word Settings file. 



Entering the Text 

Type the following text into the blank window. (When you see T[, press the 
Return key.) Notice that you don't have to press the Return key after each 
line. Word places ("wraps") words that won't fit on the current line onto the 
next line. If you make a typing mistake, press the Backspace key (the Delete 
key on some keyboards) to erase characters to the left of the blinking 
insertion-point marker. 

January 15, 1990H 

H 

Michael Fox, Associate Editor^ 

MOTHER-OF-INVENTION NEWSH 
5690 Sunset DriveH 
Hollywood, CA 91500H 

H 

H 

Dear Mr. Foxifl 

H 

Thank you for your letter concerning our new line of high-impact plastic gears. We 
understand that you would like samples and product sheets for an article on designing 
with gears in an upcoming Issue of Mother-of-Invention News. I've enclosed a 
merchandise request form. Once we have the form, we can send the samples to you.K 
H 
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Please don't hesitate to write or call if you need assistance. I can, if you wish, put you 
in touch with our engineers, who can answer any specific questions you may have.H 

Sincerely, K 
H 
H 
H 

David A. Buxtonfl 
Public Relations Specialist^ 

Enc.H 



The text of the letter might not fit in one window on the screen. You can 
scroll back to the beginning of the document by dragging the scroll box on 
the right side of the window or by clicking the up arrow in the scroll bar, as 
shown in Figure 1-15. Similarly, you can use the horizontal scrolling feature 
to pan back and forth to see all of an extra-wide document. 




Figure 1~15 

Vertical scrolling in a document. 



Editing the Text 

You can add characters, words, or sentences to the body of your letter. Add 
some text after the sentence I've enclosed a merchandise request form by 
following this procedure: 

O Set the insertion point immediately to the right of the period at the end of 
the sentence by moving the I-beam pointer there and clicking the mouse 
button. 

0 Press the Spacebar once (or twice if you prefer two spaces between 
sentences). 
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0 Type this text: 

Please complete it and send it back to me at your convenience. 

As you add the new text. Word pushes the characters beyond the 
insertion point to the right. Repeat the procedure to add a single word in the 
next paragraph: 

O Set the insertion point immediately after the word specific in the second 
paragraph. 

0 Press the Spacebar once. 

0 Type the word technical. 

If the two words mn into each other, set the insertion point between them 
and press the Spacebar. If too many spaces occur between the words, set the 
insertion point immediately to the left of the second word and press the 
Backspace key to delete each unwanted space. 

Adding Paragraphs 

Once you have typed the letter, you can go back and add any amount of text 
anywhere you like. Add more text to the letter by following this procedure: 

O Set the insertion point after the last period of the second paragraph, at 
the end of the sentence ending questions you may have. 

© Press the Return key twice to start a new paragraph and insert a blank 
line. 

0 Type this text: 

As you may know, we have been making high-grade gears for more than 50 years. In 
the early years, Anderson Gear had three employees: John Anderson, his wife Loretta, 
and his younger brother Ted. The company now employs more than 220 people and 
has sales offices around the world. In addition to the new line of affordable high-impact 
plastic gears, Anderson Gear manufactures and markets a complete line of stock gears 
made with brass, nylon, steel, aluminum, and fiber-reinforced plastic.^ 

Editing Words in Page View 

To see what the letter looks like as a printed page, choose Page View from the 
Document menu. What you see should match Figure 1-16 on the following 
page. Dotted lines surround the body of the text to show you where the 
margins are, if the Show Text Boundaries in Page View option is set in the 
Preferences dialog box. To return to Galley View, you would choose Page 
View again, but for now let's stay in Page View to edit the letter. 
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Dotted lines indicate 
the text boundaries. 



Click to go to previous or 
next page. 



Figure 1-16 
Using Page View. 

If you scroll around on the page, you'll see that Word displays the 
margins and edges of the paper, showing you where the text appears relative 
to the page edges. Also, notice the set of arrows near the left end of the 
horizontal scroll bar. When you click one of these. Word switches to a view 
of the previous or next page. If you do this now, however. Word beeps 
because the document consists of only one page. 

Now change a word in the letter. Locate the term high-grade in the first 
sentence of the third paragraph. "High-grade" sounds like crude oil, not a 
precision-machined part, so change it to fijte-grade, 

O Set the insertion point immediately to the left of the hyphen. 

® Press the Backspace key four times to delete the word high. 

© Type the word fine. 

That was easy. Now try a different method to change a word. Locate the 
word people in the middle of the third paragraph (in the sentence The compani/ 
now employs...). 

O Place the pointer on people and double-click. (You don't need to set an 
insertion point first to select an entire word.) 

@ Without doing anything else, type men and women. Word replaces the 
selection (people) with the new text (men and women). 

Moving Paragraphs Within the Document 

In the original text, the paragraph beginning Please dotTt hesitate to write or call 
closed the letter. Because you added a paragraph to the end of the text, how- 
ever, this closing statement moved to the middle of the letter. Instead of 
retyping the paragraph, cut and copy it using the Clipboard. 
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O Scroll the window so that the Please don't hesitate to write or call... 
paragraph is in view. 

© Place the I-beam pointer on the paragraph, and slowly move the pointer 
to the left. Just beyond the left edge of the text, the pointer changes to a 
right-pointing arrow, as shown in Figure 1-17. The pointer is now in the 
selection bar, an invisible strip that runs along the left edge of the window 
in Galley View and is just to the left of the left margin in Page View. The 
selection bar is useful for selecting lines, paragraphs, and even the entire 
document. 

^Please don't hositiato to wrlto or caJl it you need assistance. I can, i( 

any 



Figure 1-17 

The pointer points to the right when in the selection bar. 

0 Double-click in the selection bar to select the paragraph. The entire 
paragraph should become highlighted. If not, go back to Step 2 and try 
again. 

O Choose Cut from the Edit menu. Word removes the selected text from the 
document and places it on the Clipboard. 

© Press the Backspace key (the Delete key on some keyboards) once to 
remove the extra line between the paragraphs. 

© Set the insertion point on the line after the paragraph ending fiber- 
reinforced plastic. Press the Return key once. 

0 Choose Paste from the Edit menu. Word inserts the previously cut 
selection at the insertion point. 

Checking for Errors 

Word's built-in spelling checker scans your documents, looking for words 
that you misspelled or typed incorrectly. Word knows how to spell about 
130,000 words and, if you want, presents the correct spelling for you, saving 
you from having to look up entries in the dictionary. You can also enter the 
correct spelling from the keyboard and have Word use it to replace the 
incorrect text. You have full control over when and where Word alters the 
spelling of text. To check the letter for spelling: 

O Set the insertion point at the beginning of the document. 

© Choose Spelling from the Utilities menu. The dialog box shown in Figure 
1-18, on the following page, appears. 
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0 Start the spelling check by clicking the Start Check button or pressing the 
Return key. (You can always select bordered buttons in Macintosh dialog 
boxes by pressing the Return key.) 

O Word may present another dialog box asking you to verify your choice. 
Answer by clicking the OK button. 

© The first suspect word in the letter is Michael — that is, if you didn't 

make any mistakes before that word. It is shown after Unknown Word in 
the Spelling dialog box and is also highlighted in the text. This word is 
spelled correctly, but the spelling checker has noted it because it isn't in 
Word's dictionary. (Nor are any proper nouns, although you can add 
them — as well as other words — to your own dictionary file, as explained 
in Chapter 2.) Click the No Change button and proceed. 

© Assuming that you haven't made any typographical errors, the next 
suspect word is Loretta. Again, the word is spelled correctly but isn't in 
Word's dictionary. Click No Change to skip past it. 

© If a word is flagged as suspect and is indeed spelled incorrectly, change 
it by entering the proper spelling in the Change To box. Then click the 
Change button or press the Return key. 




Figure 1-16 

The Spelling dialog box. 

0 Continue through the rest of the letter, clicking the No Change button 
for properly spelled words and entering the new text and clicking the 
Change button for improperly spelled words. 

0 After the letter has been checked. Word presents a dialog box saying End 
of document reached. Click OK. (If you started the spelling check at a 
point other than the beginning. Word asks if you want to start over at 
the beginning. In this case, click OK to check the entire document.) 

You can have Word analyze a suspect word and come up with a list of 
potential correct spellings by clicking the Suggest button. Alternative spell- 
ings appear in the Word list box. (See Figure 1-19.) The first word in the list is 
highlighted and also appears after Change To. Scroll down the list if nec- 
essary, click on the suggestion you want, and then click the Change button. 
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[ No Change ] [[Changej (Suggest) [Cancel] 



Figure 1-19 

Using the Suggest feature. 



Formatting the Text 

Formatting in Word is a fascinating and complex subject; in fact, several later 
chapters are devoted to the topic. This exercise gives you only a glimpse of 
the possibilities. 

Formatting Characters 

You can change the font, font size, and style of any character in a Word 
document. For now, try underlining a few words. In the first paragraph, 
locate the text Mother-of-lnvention News. (Remember that Word should 
still be in Page View.) 

O Select the text as follows: Move the pointer just to the left of Mother. Press 
the mouse button and, holding it down, drag the mouse until the pointer 
is after the s in News. (Don't select the period.) Then release the mouse 
button. The phrase Mother-of-Invention News should be highlighted. 

® Choose Underline from the Format menu. The text becomes underlined. 
© Click anywhere in the document window to deselect the text. 

Font styles can be mixed and matched. You can combine underlining 
with boldfacing, for example, or you can combine shadow, outline, and italic 
styles in the same text. The effect isn't always pretty, but you can experiment 
until you get the look you want. To combine styles, select the text and then 
choose each style. A check mark appears beside the styles you have activated. 
You can cancel any style by choosing it again. (The check mark goes away.) 
To return to regular text, select the text and choose Plain Text. 

Creating a Letterhead 

The sample letter is designed for use with preprinted letterhead stationery. 
You can incorporate a standard letterhead into the document and print it 
with the rest of the text. The letterhead can consist of text or graphics. 
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First, you can "shrink" the document a bit to make room for the letter- 
head. Word normally starts up with the 12-point New York font. Reduce the 
letter in size by changing the font to 12-point Times (pick another font if 
Times isn't installed): Select the entire document by pressing the Command 
key and clicking in the selection bar, and then choose Times from the Font 
menu. Deselect the document by clicking anywhere in the window. 

Text Letterhead 

You can type the letterhead text directly at the top of the document. 

O Set the insertion point at the very beginning of the document, before the 
/ in January. Press the Return key once, then click in the new first line to 
set the insertion point there. 

0 Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu, as well as Show % 

0 Click the Center icon in the ruler (the second icon from the left in the 
alignment icons; see Figure 1-5). The text you enter will now be centered 
between the left and right indents. 

O Type this text. (Remember to press the Return key where you see a %) 

Anderson Gear Company^ 

121 Pike Avenue SouthU 
Urbaneville, NJ 01 11 IK 
(201) 555-1 265K 
K 

You can make the name of the company stand out by selecting it and 
choosing Bold from the Format menu. Scroll around on the page to see how 
the document looks. It should resemble Figure 1-20. 




Figure 1~20 

Letter with text letterhead, in Page View. 
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Notice that the date is too close to the letterhead. To correct this: 

O Position the insertion point immediately to the left of the / in January. 

© Press the Return key twice. Each time, the text moves down one line. 

Saving Your Work 

You'll probably want to save most of the documents you write with Word. 

To save the letter: 

O Choose Save As from the File menu. 

© Enter Reply Letter as the name of your sample letter, and click Save. 

If you want to save the letter on a disk other than your Word Program 
disk (the name of the disk appears in the upper right comer of the Save 
dialog box), click the Eject and Drive buttons, as you do in most other 
Macintosh applications. 

Note that the letter remains in the window so that you can continue 
working with it. When you are through making changes to a document, save 
it and then close the window by clicking the close box. If you forget to save 
the changes before closing the window. Word reminds you by displaying a 
dialog box. 

The times you need to use the Save As command are when you are 
saving a new file for the first time, when you want to save an existing file 
under another name, or when you want to save the file on another disk or in 
another file format. Otherwise, you can simply choose the Save command or 
press Command-S. Word then saves the file under the old name. If the disk 
that contains the document is not in a drive. Word asks you to insert it. 

It's a good idea to save your documents at frequent intervals as you work 
with them. Otherwise, if a power outage or other problem should occur as 
you're writing, your work would be lost. By saving often and regularly, you 
decrease the chance of having to redo a document from scratch. 



Previewing and Printing the Letter 

Printing is one of the more straightforward tasks you do with Word. Before 
printing, however, check the document's layout in Print Preview^ to be sure it 
looks all right. Choose Print Preview from the File menu; the letter appears in 
miniature form, as shown in Figure 1-21 on the following page. Note the four 
icons at the left side of the window. Here's how they work: 

□ Page Number: Click the icon, and then click on the page to set the 
position for the page number. 

□ Margin Set: Click to set page-specific margins and page breaks. 
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□ One-page display: Click to switch between one-page and two-page 
display. In a one-page display, the image is somewhat larger. 

□ Printer: Click this to bring up the Print dialog box. Enter a page range 
in the To and From fields, or leave the fields empty to print the entire 
document. 

You can't edit the document while in Print Preview, but you can change 
margins and set the position of the page numbers. (These techniques are 
explained in depth in later chapters.) Also, although Galley View and Page 
View occupy only the space on the screen you've given the window, the Print 
Preview window has the form of a dialog box and takes up the entire screen, 
regardless of which model of monitor you're using. 

To return to Galley View (if that was the mode currently in effect), click 
the Cancel button in the upper right comer of the Print Preview window, or 
press Command-(period). To return to Page View, click the Page View button 
in the upper right corner of the Print Preview window, or double-click 
anywhere on the displayed page. 



Page 
Number 

Margin Set — • 



One-Page/ 
Tzvo-Page Display 

Printer — < 



Currently active page 








Figure 1-21 

Print Preview of letter. 
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Now you can print the letter. Be sure the printer is turned on and on line; 
if you're using an ImageWriter, the SELECT light should be glowing. And 
of course, be sure the printer is loaded with paper and connected to the 
Macintosh. (Refer to your printer's instruction manual for details on setting 
it up and connecting it to the Macintosh.) To print the letter: 

O Choose Print from the File menu. 

® Select the appropriate options in the dialog box that appears for the 
printer, as shown in Figure 1-22. 

© Click OK or press the Return key. 





Figure 1-22 

The Print dialog boxes for the ImageWriter and LaserWriter. 

You can stop printing at any time by clicking the Cancel button in the 
dialog box that appears during printing, or in the case of the ImageWriter, 
you can temporarily freeze printing by clicking the Pause button. Figure 1-23 
on the following page shows how the letter looks when printed on the 
LaserWriter. 
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Anderson Gear Company 
121 Pike Avenue South 
Urbanevilie, NJ 01111 
(201)555-1265 



January 15, 1990 

Michael Fox, Associate Editor 
MOTHER-OF-INVENTION NEWS 
5690 Sunset Drive 
Hollywood, CA 915(H) 



Dear Mr. Fox; 



Thank you for your letter concerning our new line of high-impact plastic gears. We 
understand that you would like samples and product sheets for an article on designing 
with gears in an upcoming issue of Mother-of- Invention News. I've enclosed a 
merchandise request form. Please complete it and send it back to me at >x>ur convenience. 
Once we have the form, we can send the samples to you. 

As you may know, we have been making nne-grade gears for more than 50 years. In the 
early years, Anderson Gear had three employees: John Anderson, his wife Loretta, and 
his younger brother Ted. The company rx)w* employs more than 220 men and women and 
has sales offices around the world. In addition to the new line of affordable high-impact 
plastic gears. Anderson gear manufaaures and markets a complete line of stock gears 
made with brass, nylon, steel, aluminum, and fiber- reinforced plastic. 

Please don’t hesitiate to w-rite or call if you need assistance. I can, if you wish, put you in 
touch with our engineers, who can answer any specific technical questions you may have. 

Sincerely, 



David A. Btixion 
Public Relations Specialist 



Figure 1-23 

Final LaserWriter printout of letter. 




■ Points to Remember 

□ The five basic steps in word processing are entering, editing, formatting, 
saving, and printing. You will not always go through all of these steps for 
every document, and you may want to vary their order from document 
to document. 

□ Word provides two sets of menus: Short Menus and Full Menus. Choose 
the Short Menus or the Full Menus commands from the Edit menu to 
toggle between the two. Full Menus mode offers many more features 
and is thus more useful once you know your way around in Word. 

□ Formatting in Word involves five format domains. 

Character formats determine what the characters in your document look 
like (the font and font style, for example). 

Paragraph formats control the appearance of the lines of characters that 
form a paragraph, including line spacing, alignment, and the positions of 
tab stops within a paragraph. 

Table formats set up special gridlike structures for arranging text in rows 
and columns. 

Section formats determine the appearance and arrangement of sequences 
of paragraphs, such as the number of horizontal columns on a page, and 
the location and content of running headers and footers. 

Document formats specify the overall defaults for the document (the size 
of the page, the position of margins on the page, and the placement of 
footnotes, for example). 

□ Word provides four ways to view a document. 

Galley View is the way you normally view a document — it shows how 
the text itself looks, with line breaks and character and paragraph 
formats in place. However, some parts of the document, such as headers 
and footers, are not displayed. 

Outline view collapses the document into an outline form so that you can 
see and manipulate the list of topics. 

Page View lets you both see your document as it looks when printed, and 
edit the document. 

Print Preview lets you check the layout of a document in reduced size and 
change certain aspects of a document such as margins and page breaks. 

□ A style is a collection of character and paragraph formats that describe a 
given paragraph or group of paragraphs. Styles can be grouped together 
to form style sheets that apply to an entire document. 

□ The selection bar is an invisible strip that runs along the left edge of the 
window in Galley View or Page View. It lets you select lines and para- 
graphs quickly. When you see a right-pointing arrow, your pointer is in 
the selection bar. 





■ Techniques 

Basic Skills 

Scroll in a document 

O Click the appropriate arrow in the vertical scroll bar. 

Select text 

O Move the pointer to one end of the text. 

© Press the mouse button, drag the pointer to the other end of the text, and 
release the mouse button. (See also the shortcuts in the following section.) 

Deselect text 

O Click anywhere in the document. 

Editing 

Insert text 

O Position the pointer and click to set the insertion point. 

® Type the new text. 

Replace text 

O Select the text to be replaced. 

® Type the new text. 

Move text 

O Select the text to be moved. 

® Choose Cut from the Edit menu to move it to the Clipboard. 

® Set the insertion point where you want to move the text. 

O Choose Paste from the Edit menu. 

Check spelling 

O Set the insertion point where you want the spelling check to begin. 

® Choose Spelling from the Utilities menu, and press the Return key. 

® Click Suggest to have Word list potential correct spellings for an 
unknown word. 

O Select the correct spelling from the list Word offers, or enter the correct 
spelling in the Change To field. 




© Click the Change button to change the spelling. 

Formatting 

Display or hide formatting marks 

O Choose Show \ or Hide T[ from the Edit menu. 

Display or hide the Word Ruler 

O Choose Show Ruler or Hide Ruler from the Format menu. 

Change graduations in Ruler 

O Choose Preferences from the Edit menu. If you are in Short Menus mode, 
choose Full Menus first. 

® In the dialog box that appears, click the button for the type of graduation 
you want. 

© Click OK. 

Change a character attribute 

O Select the text to be changed. 

® Choose a character format from the Format menu. 

Or, 

O Select the text to be changed. 

© Choose Character from the Format menu. 

© Select the formatting options you want. 

O Click OK. 

Change the font and point size 

O Select the text to be changed. 

© Choose a font from the Font menu. 

© Change the point size of selected text by choosing a point size from the 
same menu. 

Center text 

O Set the insertion point within the paragraph to be centered, or select a 
block of text to be centered. 

© Display the Word Ruler, and click the Center icon. Any text you type 
while the Center icon is selected is centered. 
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Preview a document before printing 

O Choose Print Preview from the File menu. 

To return to Galley View from Print Preview, either click the Cancel button in 
the upper right comer of the window or press Command-(period). 

Preview a document and edit it 

O Choose Page View from the Utilities menu. If you are in Print Preview, 
click the Page View button or double-click anywhere on a displayed 
page. 

To return to Galley View from Page View, choose Page View again. 



Saving 

Save a new document 

O Choose Save As from the File menu. 

® Type a filename, and select the folder or disk to which you want to save 
the document. 

© Press the Return key. 

Save an existing document 

O Choose Save from the File menu. 

You'll see the progress of the save expressed as a percentage in the lower left 
comer of the window in Galley View or Page View. 



Printing 

Print a document 
O Choose Print from the File menu. 
© Check the settings. 

© Press the Return key. 
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■ Keyboard and Mouse Shortcuts 

To Do this 



Show/Hide 

Show/Hide Ruler 

Copy 

Cut 

Paste 

Select a word 
Select a paragraph 

Select the entire document 



Print the document 
Save the document 



Command-Y (toggles) 

Command-R (toggles) 

Command-C 

Command-X 

Command-V 

Double-click on the word. 

Double-click in the selection bar next to 
the paragraph. 

Click in the selection bar while pressing 
the Command key, or press Option- 
Command-M. 

Command-P 

Command-S 





Word Fundamentals: 

Creating a Two-Page Document 




he exercise presented in this chapter begins where the letter tutorial 
in Chapter 1 left off. Now that you've worked in Short Menus mode 
to produce a standard block-format letter, you are ready to create 
a different, more elaborate kind of document while exploring Full Menus 
mode. Along the way, you will use some of Word's more advanced features: 
You'll learn how to work with outlines, add words to a personal dictionary, 
and create style sheets, as well as how to take fuller advantage of the Ruler 
and formatting commands. By the end of the chapter you will have trans- 
formed two pages of raw text into a polished piece of work. 



■ Entering the Text 

If Word isn't already up and running, start it from the desktop. Check the 
menu and preference settings, as described in Chapter 1. This tutorial 
assumes that: 

□ Full Menus mode is in effect. 

□ Format marks are not displayed. 

□ The unit of measurement is inches. 
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Making an Outline 

Your first step in creating a document might be to stop and think about what 
you want to say. Suppose that you are a senior account representative for 
Garrett & Associates, a public relations firm doing promotional work for 
the New York entertainment industry. Because the company's accounts are 
growing at a rate that fast outstrips the staffs ability to handle them, you 
recently hired a new crop of junior account representatives to fill the gap. 
Before they can hope to succeed in the trade, however, they need to master 
the common jargon; toward this end, you must create a vocabulary list. 

Start by using Word to organize your thoughts. When you choose 
Outlining from the Document menu, you see a blank window in Outline 
View, as shown in Figure 2-1. We will explore Outline View in detail in 
Chapter 4, "Organizing Through Outlining," but for now, let's use only 
enough of Word's outliner to rough out our document. 
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Figure 2-1 

A blank window in Outline View. 

You decide that first you need an introduction, then the list of jargon 
terms, and finally a cute closing remark. Type these three headings in your 
document; where you see the TI symbol, press the Return key. 

Introduction^ 

Jargon TermsH 
Cute Closing Remark^ 

As you enter these headings. Word displays the level of each in the lower 
left corner of the window, in an area called the status box. You can change 
the level of a heading very easily by clicking one of the first two icons in the 
Outline icon bar. Do this with the list of jargon terms that you enter next. 
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O Place the insertion point at the end of the Jargon Terms heading by 
clicking anywhere to the right of the line. 

@ Press the Return key to start a new line. The status box gives the level of 
the new heading as heading 1. (In previous versions of Word, this would 
read level 1.) 

0 Click the right arrow icon in the Outline icon bar. The insertion point 
moves to the right, and the status box now says heading 2. Anything you 
type will now be a subheading under the level 1 heading. 

O Enter these terms: 



BoffoH 

Wipe^ 

Big Dance in Newark^ 

TastyH 

RAPH 

Tenay DeejaysH 

AngelH 

Breather^ 

ZzzH 

BallyH 

BrodieU 

Gigif 

Four & ThreeH 

HIPH 

Nope^ 

You typed the terms as they might have occurred to you, but they really 
should be in alphabetical order. No problem — simply use the Sort command 
while in Outline View: 

© Select the list of terms by moving the pointer to the left margin of either 
the first or last line of the list. Move the pointer in the margin (the selec- 
tion bar) until the I-beam pointer turns into a right-pointing arrow. Hold 
down the mouse button and drag the mouse to the other end of the list to 
select only the terms. 

® While the words are selected, choose Sort from the Utilities menu to re- 
order the list instantly. Click anywhere in the document to deselect 
the list. 

If you made a mistake — selected the wrong text, for instance — merely 
choose Undo Sort from the Edit menu before you do anything else, and try 
again. The Undo command is remarkably handy: The phrase you see when 
you display the Edit menu reflects the last operation performed. The outline 
should now look like Figure 2-2 on the following page, with every heading 
formatted in 12-point New York. If the headings are formatted in Helvetica 
or Geneva and are in boldface, click the icon at the right end of the Outline 
icon bar. This toggles the display of the default character formats assigned to 
the various levels of headings, discussed a little later in this chapter. 
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Figure 2-2 

The terms after being sorted. 



Editing the Outline 

While you're in Outline View, change the major headings so that they more 
fully describe their purpose: 

O Select the first heading, Introduction, by clicking in the selection bar to the 
left of it. 

® Type the following text, which replaces the text you selected (don't press 
the Return key after you type it): 

Show Biz Buzzwords 

Now change the second and third headings: 

® Select the jargon Terms heading, and replace it with this text: 

The Lingo 

O Select the Cute Closing Remark heading, and replace it with this text: 

In Closing... 

Now that you have edited the outline, you can move on to work with the 
body of the text. The finished outline is shown in Figure 2-3. 
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Figure 2-3 

The finished outline in Outline View. 
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To return from Outline View to Galley View, again choose Outlining 
from the Document menu. What you now see depends on whether or not 
you have the 12-point Helvetica font installed in your System file. If you do. 
Word uses it as the default font for your base style, as shown in Figure 2-4 on 
the following page. If you don't, Word uses 12-point Geneva as the default 
font. To see the complete list of fonts available, choose Character from the 
Format menu. The Font menu lists only a few of the more common fonts 
(unless you've already added some fonts to it). 

Now, before you enter the rest of the text, save the document by choosing 
Save As from the File menu. Name the document Buzzwords, and click Save. 
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Figure 2-4 

The finished outline in Galley View. 



Using Styles 

Notice that when you return to Galley View, all the headings and jargon 
terms you entered are there, but their formatting is a little different from 
when you entered and edited them in Outline View. The text is in boldface, 
and the level 1 headings seem to have a little more space above them than 
before and are underlined. If you set the insertion point in any of the head- 
ings, the name of the level you assigned to that heading becomes visible in 
the status box. This is the name of the style you attached to the text when you 
entered the topic in Outline View and assigned it a heading level. Every level 
of heading you create in Outline View has a style name, from heading 1 to 
heading 9, even though you see icons in the Outline icon bar only for levels 1 
through 4. (WeTl discuss how to access the other heading levels in Chapter 4, 
"Organizing Through Outlining.") 

Let's investigate this further. Click anywhere in the first heading, Show 
Biz Buzzwords, and choose Define Styles from the Format menu. A dialog box 
like the one in Figure 2-5 appears. 

Listed are four items. Ignore the New Style item for now, and click on 
heading 1. When you do this, the style's name pops up in the Style field, and a 
list of the style's formatting attributes appears below the name. Currently, the 
heading 1 style definition should read Normal + Font: Helvetica, Bold Underline, 
Space Before 12 pt. This means that the heading 1 style is based on the Normal 
(default) style, that it is displayed in boldface with an underline, and that an 
extra 12 points of line spacing is inserted before the heading to set it off from 
the preceding text. (Font sizes and line spacing are specified in Word in 
points. A point is a conventional unit of measure equal to V?2 inch, so 12 
points of extra line spacing is equal to V6 inch.) When you click the Show 
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Formatting icon in the Outline icon bar. Word toggles the display of the 
headings between their formatted and unformatted versions. Each item in 
the Define Styles list box is a style, and the collective list is called the style 
sheet for that document. Word stores a style sheet within each document 
you create. 
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Figure 2-5 

The Define Styles dialog box. 

You might have noticed in looking at the heading 1 style definition that 
formats for two of the four format domains — character and paragraph — are 
represented. The boldface attribute is a character format; the extra line spac- 
ing is a paragraph format. Style definitions can contain both types of formats, 
but when you apply a style to some text, the formats that make up the style 
affect the entire paragraph that contains the text. If, for example, you change 
the font, font size, font style (such as bold or italic), line spacing, space before 
or after a paragraph, or alignment in a style definition, the change is reflected 
in every paragraph to which you attached the style. Thus, you can't use a 
style to change the format of a single word within a paragraph. 

Play a bit with the headmg 1 style definition so that you can see how 
changing the style changes your document. While the Define Styles dialog 
box is displayed and the heading 1 style is selected, choose Italic from the 
Format menu. Every heading in your document that has the heading 1 style 
changes at the same time. The style definition also changes to reflect the new 
attribute. This is why the style feature in Word is so powerful: It allows you 
to establish a consistent design for a document and to refine that design until 
it's exactly the way you want it, without having to hunt for and reformat 
every piece of text. The care and feeding of style sheets is discussed later in 
this chapter and throughout this book, but for now make a few adjustments 
to the heading styles so that you can enter the rest of the text. With the 
heading 1 style still selected: 

O Choose Italic again from the Format menu to return paragraphs having 

the heading 1 style to the unitalicized typeface. (This is one of the 
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commands in Word that toggle: Choose it once to turn it on; choose it 
again to turn it off.) 

® Click the Define button in the dialog box, and then click OK. 

Now change the definition of the heading 2 style, which is attached to the 
jargon words in the document: 

€) Click on any of the jargon words. 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu. 

® Select the heading 2 style. 

0 Choose Bold from the Format menu to toggle off the boldface format. 

® Choose Italic to italicize all the jargon words. 

© Click the Define button, and then click OK. 

At this point, your document should look like Figure 2-6. The next step is 
to enter the introductory paragraph, the jargon definitions, and the closing 
paragraph. 




Figure 2~6 

The document after redefining the styles. 



Entering the Body Text 

The body of the document consists of three distinct portions: an introductory 
paragraph, then a series of smaller paragraphs for the definitions, and, 
finally, the closing paragraph. 
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The Introductory Paragraph 

Place the insertion point at the end of the Show Biz Buzzwords heading by 
clicking anywhere to the right of the line, and press the Return key. Type the 
following text: 

Garrett & Associates Public Relations serves more than a dozen entertainment- 
industry clients, from a three-person circus act to a multibillion-dollar-a-year record 
company. Like all fields, the entertainment industry has its own peculiar lingo: colorful 
words and phrases used in conversation, news releases, and even newspaper and 
magazine articles. Here is a short list of some of the more common show biz terms 
you’ll need to know in your new position as junior account representative. 

At some point as you typed this text, you might have noticed that the 
style name in the status box for the text you entered is Normal. Take a quick 
look at the definition of this style by choosing Define Styles again and then 
selecting the Normal style. This is the style assigned to your text in the 
absence of any other style definition. Many people who use Word without 
learning about style sheets use this style constantly without ever being aware 
that it exists. Yet by changing the definition of this style, you can reformat all 
the body text in your document in one stroke (well, maybe one stroke and a 
couple of mouse clicks). Click Cancel to close the dialog box. 

The Jargon Definitions 

Each definition of a term is a separate paragraph following its heading in the 
heading 2 style: Enter each definition by placing the insertion point at the end 
of a term, pressing the Return key, and typing the definition. Don't type the 
terms again, only the definitions. 

Angel: 

The backer of the show. During the Roaring Twenties, the term angel was used by con 
men to describe the victims of their swindles, so use the term carefullyl^f 

Bally: 

A free show. Used most often In connection with a carnival sideshow to promote the 
main attraction inside the tent. The bally often ended up being more interesting than 
the real show, which is probably why the term is often used today to describe a show 
that promises more than it delivers.^ 

Big Dance in Newark: 

Everyone loves your show— the producers, the backers, the critics, even the 
stagehands. So why isn’t anyone in the audience? There must be a big dance in 
Newarklll 

Boffo: 

A success through and through. The word probably sprang from the phrase “good box 
office.” See brodie.H 
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Breather: 

A film that has little going for it except atmosphere: the mood created by the lighting, 
set decoration, and camera angles.1[ 

Brodie: 

A turkey. The term was first coined in dubious recognition of Steve Brodie, perhaps the 
greatest belly flopper of all time. Disgruntled by his lack of success, poor Steve tried to 
end it all in 1886 by jumping off the Brooklyn Bridge. He flopped on that one, too: He 
survived the attempt and went on living for another 40 years. See boffo.H 

Four & Three: 

A theatrical company not located in New York City. The term’s origins lie with the small 
New York-based repertory troupes, whose casts comprised four men and three women.il 

Gig: 

In the music industry, an engagement to perform.il 
HIP: 

Short for high-impact priority. Any record album called a HIP hit is slated for a 
multimillion-dollar advertising campaign.il 

Nope: 

Short for no promotion. If a record company doesn’t think an album has a chance, 
the album is marked as a nope (usually with a hole drilled in the corner of the cover), 
given no advertising, and sent to the cutout bins of cheap department stores.il 

RAP: 

Short for radio airplay.il 
Tasty: 

In the record industry, the current in word for “the greatest.” Generally replaces boss, 
groovy, heavy, and mellow.il 

Temy Dee jays: 

Radio station deejays who play only the Top Ten.il 
Wipe: 

Being fired before the show ends.il 
Zzz: 

A G-rated film.il 



Part of the document, with the definitions typed in, is shown in Figure 2-7. 
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Show Biz Buzzwonls 

Garrett & Associates Public Relations serves more than a dozen 
entertainment-industry clients, from a three -person circus act to a 
multibillion -dollar -a -year record company Like all fields, the 
entertainment industry has its own peculiar lingo; colorful words and 
phrases used in conversation, news releases, and even newspaper 
and magazine articles. Here is a short list of some of the more 
common show biz terms you’ll need to know in your new position as 
junior account representative. 

Hi&Uoga 

Ange/ 

The backer of the show. During the Roaring Twenties, the term angel 
was used by con men to describe the victims of their swindles, so use 
the term carefully! ^ 

Ba/jy 

A free show. Used most often in connection with a carnival sideshow 



Figure 2-7 

Portion of document after entering the definitions. 

The Closing Paragraph 

Now wrap up this production by entering the closing remarks. Place the 
insertion point at the end of the last heading, In Closing, press the Return 
key, and type this text: 

Be a boffo representative of Garrett & Associates! If you pull a brodie and don’t please 
your angel by giving these tasty terms some RAP, we’ll mark you nope, and you might 
even need a HIP promotional to land another gig (undoubtedly with a Four & Three) 
after you get wiped! 



■ Editing the Text 

For the purpose of this tutorial, weTl assume that you are an inspired writer 
and need make no changes to your document other than to correct a few mis- 
spelled words. If you think you made a few mistakes other than incorrect 
spelling, take a moment to scroll through the document and make changes 
using the methods you learned in Chapter 1. 

Even if you're an expert typist, it's still a good idea to use Word's spell- 
ing checker to locate misspelled words. This time, however, try adding words 
to a personal dictionary. 



Creating a Personal Dictionary 

The entertainment-lingo document contains numerous words not found in 
Word's main dictionary, which is stored in a file named MS Dictionary. 

In your role as senior account representative, you might use some of these 
words in future documents, in which case you should add the specialized 
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words to a personal dictionary. (You cannot add to or edit the main dic- 
tionary.) Adding words to a personal dictionary is a straightforward task: 

O Save the document again before using the spelling checker: Choose Save 
from the File menu. 

® Set the insertion point at the beginning of the document (immediately 
before the S in Show), and choose Spelling from the Utilities menu. A 
small dialog box appears briefly, telling you that the MS Dictionary is 
being loaded. 

When the Spelling dialog box appears, note that the Open Dictionaries 
list box shows MS Dictionary and User 1. User 1 is a personal dictionary that 
Word creates for you. Later you will learn how to create other dictionaries. 
Both the MS Dictionary and your personal dictionaries (User 1, User 2, and so 
on) are loaded automatically when you choose the Spelling command if the 
dictionaries are in the same folder as Word when you launch the program. 
Otherwise, you may see a dialog box asking where they are. (Refer to 
Appendix A for recommendations on arranging your Word files.) 

© Click the Start Check button. 

O Unless you somehow misspelled Show, the first unknown word should 
be Biz. Click the + button to add the word to your personal dictionary. 

© Click the Continue Check button. The next suspect word should be 
Garrett. Skip this one by clicking the No Change button. 

© Continue checking until you reach the end of the document. Notice that 
the spelling checker differentiates between uppercase and lowercase 
letters: The program stops at biz, even though you previously added 
Biz to the dictionary. Later in this book, you'll learn how to check both 
uppercase and lowercase versions of words, adding only the lowercase 
version. When you reach the end, a dialog box appears, saying End of 
document reached. Click OK. 

Reopen the Spelling dialog box by choosing the Spelling command one 
more time. Click on User 1 in the Open Dictionaries list box. The words you 
added are shown in the Words list box. If you discover that you added a 
word you don't want, select it and click the - (minus) button. 

Saving the Dictionary 

Like documents, your dictionaries should be saved before you quit Word. 

The easiest way to save your User 1 dictionary is simply to quit Word when 
you are ready to end your session; a dialog box appears, giving you the 
opportunity to save both your document and the User 1 dictionary: 

O Choose Quit from the File menu. 
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® Word asks if you want to save your Buzzwords document. Click Yes. 

® Word asks if you want to save your User 1 dictionary. Click Yes. 

O The Spelling dialog box appears as Word verifies that it's a dictionary 
you're saving; then a Save As dialog box appears in front of the Spelling 
dialog box. Word assumes that you want to save the User 1 dictionary in 
the same folder as your document, but instead save it in the same folder 
as Word. Then, the next time you start Word and do a spelling check on 
another document. Word will be able to access this dictionary without 
having to ask you where it can be found. After you switch to the correct 
folder, click Save. Your User 1 dictionary is now recorded on disk. 

If you or someone else used the program's spelling checker before, the 
actual sequence of steps may differ from that presented here. For example, if 
the User 1 dictionary is already in the Word folder. Word will simply ask you 
if you want to save the changes to User 1 rather than presenting the Save As 
dialog box. Click Yes to update the dictionary. 



■ Formatting the Text 

With all the text entered and corrected, now you can play with designing and 
formatting the document. The styles you used earlier will make this process a 
breeze. After you adjust the design of the document, you will finish the for- 
matting by changing the characteristics of individual words. You can always 
alter the font, font size, and font style while you're writing, of course, and 
you will probably do this often, but for the sake of simplicity this exercise 
separates the entering and editing process from the formatting process. 



Establishing a Design Through Styles 

You can establish an overall design for the document by working with the 
style sheet. Start Word again, and open the Buzzwords document. The first 
step is to adjust the style for the first and second levels of headings: 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu, and select the heading 1 
style. 

® Choose Character from the same menu. The Character format dialog box 
appears. 

© In the upper left corner a drop-down list displays the names of all the 
fonts that have been installed in your System file, when you click on the 
box or the arrow to the right of the box. Select Times from the list; when 
you do, all the font sizes installed for that font appear in the drop-down 
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field just to the right, when you click on the arrow. Select the 18-point 
font. If either or both of these options aren't available, simply choose 
another font and point size from the options available, or click in the field 
and enter another size. 

O In the lower left corner of the dialog box, the Bold typeface option is 
selected. The 18-point font is visible enough without boldfacing, so click 
in the Bold check box to toggle off the format. Also, notice that the 
Underline drop-down list reads Single. Finally, click OK. 

® In the lower right corner of the Define Styles dialog box, the contents of 
the Based On field read Normal. This means that if you did not set a 
specific format (for the font, for instance) for the heading 1 style, then that 
format is taken from, or based on, the Normal style. This topic is explored 
in depth later; for now, simply double-click on the word Normal and 
press the Backspace key. (On some keyboards this key is called the Delete 
key.) This makes the heading 1 style independent of the Normal style so 
that the changes you will make to the Normal style a little later will not 
affect this style. Click in the style definition area or in the style name edit 
field to update the definition. 

© The heading 1 style definition now reads Font: Times 18 point, Underline, 
Flush Left, Space Before 12 pt. All the first level headings in your document 
have changed to reflect the modified style. Click Define. 

0 Now select the heading 2 style, and choose the Character command again. 

© Change the font to Times (or whatever font you chose in Step ©), and 
leave the 12-point size option as is. Leave the italic typeface, but add 
boldface; then click OK. The heading 2 style definition should read Font: 
Times 12 point. Bold Italic, Flush Left, Space Before 6 pt. Select and delete 
the contents of the Based On field, as you did for the heading 1 style. 

© Now click Define and Cancel. (Clicking Define and OK would define the 
style and then apply it to the paragraph containing the insertion point. 
Clicking Define and Cancel redefines the style without applying it.) 

Thus, without having to search for each heading and repeat the same 
steps over and over, you simply and elegantly established a design for most 
of the document. If you used the Times font for the headings, your document 
should look like the one in Figure 2-8. 
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Show Biz Buzzwords 

Garrett & Associates Public Relations serves more than a dozen 
entertainment-industry clients, from a three-person circus act to a 
multibillion -dollar -a -year record company. Lilce all fields, the 
entertainment Industry has its own peculiar lingo: colorful words and 
phrases used in conversation, news releases, and even newspaper 
and magazine articles. Here is a short list of some of the more 
common show biz terms you'll need to know in your new position as 
Junior account representative 

The Lin go 

Angel 

The backer of the show During the Roaring Twenties, the term angel 
was used by con men to describe the victims of their swindles, so use 
the term carefully! 

BaUy 



I 
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Figure 2-8 

Portion of document showing reformatted headings. 



Now work with the body text. This time you'll change not only the 

character formatting (the font and size) but also the paragraph formatting. 

O Choose Define Styles again. Select the Normal style. The current style 
definition should read Font: New York 12 point, Flush left. 

© Choose the Character command. Select Palatino 10 point (or any other 
suitable font and size). Click OK. 

© Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. The Ruler appears at the top 
of the document window, as shown in Figure 2-9 on the following page. 

O Change the position of the left indent, a paragraph format. Position the 
pointer over the left indent marker (the lower of the two small triangles 
in the Ruler), press the mouse button, and drag the marker half an inch to 
the right. Both triangles will move. The left indent of the body text (but 
not of the headings) changes to reflect the new indent. 

© Click the Justified alignment icon (the last of the alignment icons in the 
Ruler). If the alignment icons are obscured by the Define Styles dialog 
box, drag the dialog box out of the way by its title bar. In the Define 
Styles dialog box, click Define and Cancel. 
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Figure 2-9 

Ruler with pointer positioned at left indent marker. 



Making Final Formatting Adjustments 

Now that the overall design is set, you need to reformat a few words. Under 
the Boffo heading, look for the words See brodie, double-click on brodie, and 
choose Italic from the Format menu. Under the Brodie heading, look for the 
words See boffo, double-click on boffo, and choose Italic again. In the final 
paragraph, italicize the words boffo, brodie, angel, tasty, RAP, nope, HIP, 
gig. Four & Three, and wiped. Standard style recommends using italic for the 
punctuation following an italicized word. Also, you might notice that the 
I-beam pointer, the insertion point, and the highlight showing the selection 
all slant to the right over italicized material — a new feature in Word 4. (For 
better word spacing after the italicized words, you could add an extra space, 
but spacing in italicized words almost always looks better on paper than on 
the screen, especially on PostScript printers.) 



Adding a Footer and Page Number 

Your document should now be approximately \ Vl pages long — that is, long 
enough to have a header or footer and page numbers. To see exactly where 
the page break occurs, choose Repaginate Now from the Document menu. 
The page break — ^a dotted line, as shown in Figure 2-10 — should be within 
the Tasty definition. The Print Preview and Page View commands also 
repaginate the current document. Notice that the page break occurs between 
the term and its definition; we'll fix this in Print Preview in a moment. 
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Figure 2-10 

A page break produced by repagination. 

To create a footer containing the page number: 

O Choose Open Footer from the Document menu. The Footer window 
appears at the bottom of the screen. Choose Show Ruler from the Format 
menu to see the type and placement of the default tabs in the Footer 
window. The status area in the lower left comer of the Footer window 
says footer because the text you type in this window has this style, which 
is another of the automatic styles. (If you chose Define Styles now, you 
would see this style added to the other so-called automatic styles in the 
list box.) 

© Type the text Garrett & Associates into the Footer window. Press the Tab 
key twice to move past the center-aligned tab stop to the right-aligned 
tab stop superimposed over the right indent marker. Type Page. Press the 
Spacebar once to put a space after the word. 

© Click the Page Number icon in the upper left corner of the Footer 

window. The numeral 1 or 2 appears, depending on which page contains 
the insertion point when you choose the Open Footer command. Choose 
Show TI from the Edit menu for a moment: A dotted box surrounds the 
number. When you clicked the Page Number icon, you inserted a special 
character into the footer that Word increments for each new printed 
page. Choose Hide % to hide the formatting marks, and choose Hide 
Ruler to hide the Ruler. 

O Press the Return key to move the insertion point to the start of the next 
line, and type 4321 5th Avenue, Neiv York, NY 10011. 

© Select both lines, and choose Italic and then Bold from the Format menu 
to set them off a little from the body text. Choose the 12 Point option 
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from the Font menu to make the footer text a little larger. Your footer 
should look like the one in Figure 2-11. 

© Now click in the close box in the upper left corner of the Footer window 
to save the footer. 




Figure 2-11 

The completed footer. 



■ Previewing and Printing the Document 

In Word, looking at your document in Print Preview and Page View modes 
is a great way to avoid printing draft copies repeatedly. You can get im- 
mediate feedback on the overall appearance of your document, zoom in to 
take a closer look, and adjust margins, page breaks, and header and footer 
placement. Let's use Print Preview to check the layout of the Buzzwords 
document. 

When you choose Print Preview from the File menu, you see the entire 
Buzzwords document in miniature. Play around a little in this mode to get 
a taste of how to make final adjustments to your document before printing. 
Click the second icon from the top, the Margins icon. A set of guidelines 
appears on the second page, showing the placement of the margins and 
the footer for both pages of the document, as in Figure 2-12. 
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Figure 2-12 

The document in Print Preview mode, showing the margin and footer guid'elines. 

To adjust the left margin, place the pointer on the handle of the left 
margin guideline (see the arrow pointer near the bottom of Figure 2-12), 
and drag it to the right. As you do this, the area to the left of the Page View 
button displays the width of the left margin. Set the left margin to 1.5 inches. 
To have Word update the screen image using the new margin, click the 
Margins icon again. You can also click anywhere else on the screen except 
within the page that shows the guidelines. Now move the right margin 
toward the left so that it is set to 1.5 inches as well. 

Take a look at your screen now to see how the page number in the footer 
turned out. The page number is now positioned a little to the right of the 
right indent of the body text. This happened because the position of the page 
number in the Footer window is determined by a tab stop, and tab stops are 
measured relative to the left indent of the paragraph. (If you want, you can 
go back to the Footer window later to realign the page number.) 

Before you print this document, adjust the page break so that the Nope 
definition moves to the top of the next page: 

O Click the Margins icon, and then click anywhere in the first page. The 
guidelines will move to the first page of the displayed document. 

@ Move the pointer to the page-break line, a broken line just above the line 
for the bottom margin. You can tell the page-break line from the bottom 
margin because the page-break line appears between the side margins 
only, whereas the bottom margin runs across the entire page. You'll 
know the pointer is in the right place when the arrow pointer changes 
to a cross-hair pointer. 

0 Press the mouse button when you see the cross-hair pointer, and drag the 
page-break line up until it is above the heading Nope. When you release 
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the button, the display will be updated, and the entire Nope definition 
will appear on page 2. 

Note that Word will not adjust this manual page break if you later edit 
the document and then repaginate it. As a result, you may end up with page 
breaks in odd places. If necessary, you can move the offending page breaks 
out of the way in Print Preview mode or simply select and delete them in 
Galley View. Figure 2-13 shows that this type of page break, called a 
manual or forced page break, looks different from those produced when you 
repaginate a document. 
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HIP 

Shoit loi high-impact pnoxlty. Any lacotd altxjvn called a HIP hit b xlatcd toi 
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Ncpe 

Shoxtfoino piomotion.lf a ttcoxd company doern't think an album has a chance, 
the album b masked as a nope (usually with a hole drilled in the comet of the 
covet), given no adveitisin^ and sent to the cutout bins of cheap depaitment 
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RAP 

Shott foi ladio aiiplay. 

In the tecord industry, the cutient in word lot "the jjceatest." Genexally replaces 
boss, groovy, heavy, and mellow. J 

Tenay Deejayx 

Radio station decjays who play only the Top Ten. 
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Figure 2-13 

A manual page break inserted in Galley View. 

The document requires no special print settings, so print it in the 
usual way: 

O Choose Print from the File menu. You can print while you are in 
Print Preview mode. 

® Be sure the printer is on and is loaded with paper. 

© Click the OK button. 



If you need to stop the printing process during printing, press 
Command-(period), if you're using a LaserWriter. If you're using an 



ImageWriter, you can also click the Pause or Cancel buttons. The printed 
document should look like Figures 2-1 4a and 2-1 4b on this and the following 
page, which were printed on a LaserWriter. 



Show Biz Buzzwords j 

CaiTctt 6t Associates Public Relations serves more than a doren entertainment- I 

industry clients, from a three-person circus act to a multibillion-dollar-a-ycar i 

record company. Like all fields, the entertainment industry has its own peculiar | 

lingo: colorful words and phrases used in conversation, news releases, and oven | 

newspaper and magazine articles. Here is a short list of some of the more I 

common show biz terms youll need to know in your new position as Junior account 5 

representative. 

The Lingo 

Angel 

The backer of the show. During the Roarirtg Twenties, the term angel was used 
by con men to describe the victims of their svioTtdles, so use the term carefully! 

Bally 

A free show. Used most often in connection with a carnival sideshow to promote 
the main attraction inside the tent. The bally often eiuied up being more 
interesting than the real show, which is probably why the term is often used 
today to describe a show that promises more than*lt defix-ers. 

Big Dance in Newark 

Everyone loves your show — the producers the backers, the critics, even the 
stagehands. So why Isn't anyone in the audience? There must be a big dance in 
Newark! 

Boffo 

A success through and through. The word probably sprang from the phrase "good 
box office." See hrodie. 

Breather 

A film that has little going for it except atmosphere: the mood created by the 
lighting, set decoration, and camera angles. 

Brodie 

A turkey. The term was first coined in dubious recognition of Steve Brodie, 
perhaps the greatest belly-flopper of all time. Disgruntled by his lack of 
success, poor Steve tried to end it all in 1886 jumping off the Brooklyn Bridge. 

He flopped on that one, too: He survived the attempt and went on living for 
arK)thcr 40 years. See boffo. 

Four & Three 

A theatrical company not located in New York Gty. The term’s origins lie with 
the small New York-based repertory troupes whose casts comprised four men arul 
three women. 

Gig 

In the music industry, an engagement to perform. 

HIP 

Short for high-imoact priority. Any record album called a HIP hit is slated for 
a multimillion-dollar advertising campaign. 
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First page of the printed document. 
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Mope 



Shorl for no promotion. If a record company doesn't think an album has a chance, 
the album Is marked as a nope (usually with a hole drilled In the comer of the 
cover), given no advertising, and sent to the cutout bins of cheap department 
stores. 



Tasty 



Short for radio airplay. 

! 

In the record industry, the current in word for "the greatcsl." Generally replaces 
boss, groovy, heavy, and mellow. 



Tenay Deejays 

Radio slallun deejays who play only the Top Ten. 

Wipe 

Being fired before the show ends. 

Zzz 

A C-ralcd film. 



In Closing... 

Be a boffo representative of Carretl & Associates! If you pull a brodie and don't 
please your angel by giving these tasty Items some RAP, we'll mark you nope. 
and you might even tv^ a HIP promotiorul to land another gig (undoubtedly 
with a Four 6r Three) after you get wiped! 
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Figure 2~14b 

Second page of the printed document. 

You've now Iearne(i the basics of creating documents with Word. You 
have also begun to appreciate how easy the program is to use and have 
gained some sense of the variety and depth of its features. When you're 
ready to take fuller advantage of Word's power, turn to Section 2, "Building 
the Framework." 
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■ Points to Remember 

Many of these techniques and topics are covered in much greater detail in later 

chapters. 

□ The text you see in Outline View resembles a traditional outline. The 
different levels of headings are indented, and you can toggle the display 
of character formats in the text by clicking the Show Formatting button. 

□ You can have up to nine levels of topics in an outline, but the Outline 
icon bar contains icons for displaying only up to level 4. (See Chapter 4, 
"Organizing Through Outlining," for tips on displaying the other five 
heading levels.) 

□ The status box in the lower left comer of the window shows, among 
other items, the name of the style assigned to the paragraph containing 
the insertion point. If no other style has been assigned, the Norinal style 
is used. 

□ A style applies to an entire paragraph. You cannot apply a style to part of 
a paragraph, and you can assign only one style to a paragraph. In Word, 
a paragraph is defined as any amount of text followed by a paragraph 
mark (shown as a T[ when Show ^ is in effect). It is possible to change the 
format of individual characters in a paragraph. Simply select the text to 
be changed and choose the attributes you want from the Font and Format 
menus. 

□ Word maintains a personal dictionary named User 1 for you. You can 
add words to and delete words from your own personal dictionaries, but 
you cannot change entries in Word's MS Dictionary. 

□ The first time you save a personal dictionary, be sure to put it in the same 
folder as the Word program so that Word will be able to find it. Other- 
wise, Word will save the dictionary in the same folder as the document, 
which may not be the right one. 



■ Techniques 

Basic Skills 

Undo the previous command 

O Choose Undo from the Edit menu. 

The words that appear after Undo vary depending on the previous 
command. 
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Outlining 

Enter Outline View 

O Choose Outlining from the Document menu. 

Return to Galley View 

O Choose the Outlining command again. 

Enter outline headings 

O Type your headings, and press the Return key after each one. 

@ Click the right arrow icon in the Outline icon bar to begin typing 
subheadings. 

© Click the left arrow icon to return to the next higher level of heading. 

The status box in the bottom left of the window shows the level of the 
current heading. 

Change the level of an outline heading 

O Set the insertion point on the heading to be changed. 

© Click the left arrow icon in the Outline icon bar to promote the heading, 
or click the right arrow icon to demote the heading. 

Replace an outline heading 

O Select the heading to be replaced. 

© Type the new heading. 

Do not press the Return key after you type the new heading. 

Enter body text into an outline 

O Return to Galley View. 

© Set the insertion point after the appropriate heading. 

© Press the Return key, and type the text. 

Sorting 

Arrange a group of lines in alphabetical order 

O Select the lines to be sorted. 

© Choose Sort from the Utilities menu. 
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Working with Styles 

Display the definition of a style 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu. 

@ Select the style from the list box. Its definition will appear below the 
Style field. 

© Click Cancel when you are through. 

Alter the character attributes of a style 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu. 

© Select the style you want to alter from the list box. 

© With the Define Styles dialog box open, choose from the Format menu 
the attributes you want to assign to the style (Bold, Italic, Underline, 
and so on). Alternatively, choose the Character command to select 
options from the Character dialog box, and click OK when done. 

O Click Define, and then click Cancel. 

Alter the left indent of a style 

O With the Define Styles dialog box displayed, choose Show Ruler from the 
Format menu. 

© Drag the left indent marker (the lower of the two triangles on the left) to 
the new indent position. (Both triangles will move.) 

© Click Define and Cancel in the dialog box. 

Alter the alignment of a style 

O Follow the steps for adjusting the left indent, but click one of the 

alignment icons in the Ruler instead of moving the left indent marker. 



Using a Personal Dictionary 

Add a word to a personal dictionary 

O During a spelling check, click the + button in the Spelling dialog box to 
add the highlighted word to your User 1 dictionary. 

© Click Continue Check to check the rest of the document. 

Remove a word from a personal dictionary 

O Click on the name of a dictionary in the Open Dictionaries list box. 

© The list of words in that dictionary appears in the Words list box. 

© Select the word you want to delete, and click the - button. 
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Page Fonnatting 

Add a footer with a page number 

O Choose Open Footer from the Document menu. 

® Type any text that is to appear at the bottom of every page. Text you type 
at the center-aligned tab stop in the footer style will be centered. 

© Place the insertion point where you want the page number to appear. 

O Click the Page Number icon to have Word insert page numbers. 

© Format the footer as you like. 

© Click in the close box to save the footer. 

Adjust margins in Print Preview mode 

O Click the Margins icon to display the margin guidelines. 

© Drag the handle of the margin you want to move to the new location. 

© Click outside the page to update the screen. 

O Click the Margins icon again to remove the guidelines. 

Adjust page breaks in Print Preview mode 

O With the margin guidelines displayed, drag the page-break line (the 
dotted line stretching from the left margin to the right margin near the 
bottom of the page) to the new location. The display updates when you 
release the mouse button. 

© Click on a page to move the margin guidelines to that page, if necessary. 

This process inserts a manual page break that will not be changed when 
Word repaginates the file. 
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The Word Environment 




I etting around in the Word environment, as powerful as it is, can be 
P' a bit disorienting for first-time users. Although your document has 
only one appearance when printed, when writing and editing in 
Word you learn to view a document in more than one way, and to navigate 
between views, as well as within documents, menus, and dialog boxes. Word 
also offers a great degree of freedom in the way you set up your working 
environment: If you want, you can move almost any command to any menu, 
or you can assign your own key sequences for invoking the various commands 
available. Once you've set the environment up the way you want, you can 
save the configuration in the form of a Settings file, so you can return to the 
same environment established in a previous session or even create and switch 
between different versions of the environment customized for specific 
purposes. 



■ Navigating in Word 

You've already encountered all four of Word's views on a document in 
Chapters 1 and 2 — Galley View, Page View, Outline View, and Print Preview. 
Each of these views on a document has its purpose, and as you explore the 
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farthest reaches of Word, you'll find yourself flipping easily from one to 
another. Word also presents a plethora of ways for you to divide and conquer 
the windows on your desktop and to use them to find your way around in a 
document. Finally, you can also use the keyboard to call up Word's menus 
and dialog boxes and to choose from among their options without having to 
use the mouse. 



Word's Views on a Document 

Older typesetting systems produce long rolls of text, called galleys, containing 
paragraphs printed one after another. Professional layout people would cut 
these galleys into pieces and paste them onto boards in the arrangement each 
page was to have. Word's first view. Galley View, shown in Figure 3-1, is 
similar because it displays paragraphs in the actual order they occur in the 
document. Galley View offers the fastest mode available in Word for writing, 
editing, and adding most character and paragraph formats to text. 

In Galley View complicated formats such as Side-by-Side paragraphs, 
page headers and footers, footnotes, and so on, do not appear in their final 
positions as they do when printed but are arranged one after the other. 
Multiple-column text appears in only one column, and to enter and format 
headers, footers, footnotes, and page numbers you must open a separate 
window or switch to another view. When you repaginate. Word draws 
dotted lines across the screen to indicate the page breaks. 

Word usually starts up in Galley View, but you can make Word start up 
in Page View by choosing Preferences from the Edit menu and setting in the 
dialog box the Open Documents in Page View option. 




Figure 3-1 

A document displayed in Galley View. 







Page View, new in Word 4, lets you write, edit and format your docu- 
ment almost as it will appear when printed, although more slowly than in 
Galley View. You can edit and reformat text, and you can see headers, 
footers, page numbers, and footnotes on screen. In Page View you can see 
an actual representation of each page, as shown in Figure 3-2. Complex 
formats such as Side-by-Side paragraphs and multiple-column text appear 
on screen in the same way they do when printed. To edit headers, footers, 
and footnotes, you simply move to the appropriate location on the page 
instead of opening another window as in Galley View. 

Because it takes Word longer to recalculate and update the screen in 
Page View than in Galley View, you're usually better off doing the bulk of 
your writing and editing in Galley View and then switching to Page View 
when you want to refine the document's appearance. The actual order of the 
paragraphs in a document can be difficult to discern in Page View, because 
you can place paragraphs in fixed positions relative to other paragraphs, 
the text column, or the page. You can see the extent of each block of text by 
pressing Command-Y or setting the Show Text Boundaries in Page View 
option in the Preferences dialog box (which causes Word to draw dotted 
lines around each block of text). 

Because an image of each page is created, there's no need to indicate 
page boundaries by dotted lines (as in Galley View). When you scroll off 
of one page or click one of the paging icons in the status area. Word jumps 
to the next or previous page. 
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Figure 3-2 

The document displayed in Page View. 
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Outline View, shown in Figure 3-3, lets you work with the structure of 
the document, apart from the presentation of the document on the page. In 
Word 4, you can also see the character formats of the text if you want. You 
can enter blocks of text, assign headings, and rearrange the sequence of 
thoughts in your documents simply by pressing a few keystrokes. For more 
information on working in Outline View, see Chapter 4, "Organizing 
Through Outlining." 
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Figure 3-3 

The document displayed in Outline View. 

You can use the fourth view, Print Preview, to check the layout of whole 
pages of the document as it appears when printed. (See Figure 3-4.) You can't 
edit in Print Preview — page images appear in a dialog box, and you can't 
choose any of Word's menu commands while in this mode. However, you 
can make a few types of formatting changes, such as adjusting the placement 
of headers, footers, and page numbers. 

You can also adjust the margins and set page breaks by dragging 
guidelines with the mouse. For additional information on using Print 
Preview to refine page layouts, see Chapter 14, "Document Formatting 
and Printing." 
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Figure 3~4 

The document displayed in Print Preview. 

The process of switching between views is fairly straightforward, 
although you'll encounter a few quirks. The following table shows how you 
can switch to almost any view from any other view. For example, repeatedly 
choosing Page View from the Document menu alternates between Page View 
and Galley View. To switch to Outline View, choose Outlining from the 
Document menu. However, if the prior view was Page View and you choose 
Outlining again. Word switches to Galley View; instead, choose the Page 
View command to switch to Page View. 



To go from 


To 


Do this 


Galley View 


Page View 


Choose Page View (Command-B). 




Outline View 


Choose Outlining (Command-U). 




Print Preview 


Choose Print Preview (Command-I). 


Page View 


Galley View 


Choose Page View again (Command-B). 




Outline View 


Choose Outlining (Command-U). 




Print Preview 


Choose Print Preview (Command-I). 


Outline View 


Galley View 


Choose Outlining again (Command-U). 




Page View 


Choose Page View (Command-B). 




Print Preview 


Choose Print Preview (Command-I), but 
the preview you see is of the outline. 


Print Preview 


Galley View 


If the prior view was Galley View, click 
Cancel (Command- .). 




Page View 


Click the Page View button, press 

Command-B, or double-click on page. If 
the prior view was Page View, you can 
also click Cancel (Command- .). 




Outline View 


Not available — if you press Command-U, 
Word beeps. 
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Window Management 

Depending on the memory available, you can have up to 23 windows open at 
the same time. Most dialog boxes are not true windows, because they lack a 
close box, scroll bars, and in many cases a title bar. However, some dialog 
boxes behave like windows in many ways, and so some of the window- 
management techniques discussed here can be applied to certain dialog 
boxes as well. 

Usually you will have only one window open, and it will fill the 
screen. You can move around in the document by using any of the techniques 
discussed so far, but you will probably use the scroll bars most often. (See 
Figure 3-5.) The horizontal scroll bar lets you scan back and forth across the 
printable area of the document. With Word, you can create documents that 
are up to 22 inches wide. 
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Figure 3-5 
Using the scroll bars. 

Resizing and Relocating Windows 

Whether you have one window on the screen or many, you can freely 
resize and move them. Word 4 saves the size and placement of a window 
with the document, making it easy to maintain special locations for 
documents on screen. 

□ To expand or shrink a window, drag the size box (in the lower right 
comer). 

□ To move a window around the screen, drag it by its title bar. You can't 
push the entire title bar off the screen. To drag an inactive window with- 
out first making it active, press the Command key while you drag it. 
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□ To quickly expand or shrink a window, double-click in the size box or 
title bar, or single-click in the zoom box in the upper right corner. These 
actions toggle the window between a full-screen display and its previous 
size and location. This is handy if you need to keep a collection of win- 
dows on the screen; when necessary, you can zoom one out to take over 
the screen and then send it back to its original dimensions when you are 
finished with it. 

Many dialog boxes with title bars can be moved around on the screen 
like windows, although they can't be resized or scrolled. To move a dialog 
box when you want to see the text underneath, simply click on the title bar 
and drag it out of the way. To move the box back so that you can work with 
it, double-click on the title bar. Every time you double-click, the dialog box 
reverts to its previous position. Word saves the positions of dialog boxes in 
the Word Settings file when you quit, so they'll be in the same place when 
next invoked. 



Handling Multiple Windows 

Only one window is active at a time. Commands you choose and characters 
you type affect or go into the active window only. You can always identify 
the active window: It's the only one in which the scroll bars and title bar are 
visible. To make a window active, click anywhere in it. The active window is 
always on top; others might be hidden behind it. 

Another way to activate a window is to choose it from the list that 
appears in the Window menu. (See Figure 3-6.) Each window is listed by 
document name. Windows that haven't been saved yet are named Untitledl, 
Untitled2, and so on. To activate a window, select it from the list. 
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Windows listed in the Window menu. 
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You can also open more than one window on the same document, by 
choosing the New Window command on the Window menu. The title bar of 
each new window displays both the document's name and its number. Each 
time you choose the New Window command. Word adds a new window and 
increments the number appended to its name in the title bar. To remove a 
second window, click its close box. This feature of Word is particularly useful 
when you want to work at two or more locations in a document, or in more 
than one view at a time. For example, you can put the entire outline of a 
document in a second window while you edit the document's text in the first. 

Split Windows 

All windows in Galley View, Page View, and Outline View can be split 
horizontally into two panes (in Full Menus mode only). The top and bottom 
panes have their own scroll bars so that you can selectively view any part of 
the document in either one. Split windows are most often used to view two 
separate portions of the same document — the beginning and end of a report, 
for example, to see how well the closing remarks summarize the rest of the 
document. 

You can't display a different document in each pane, but you can display 
the same document in a different view in each pane. This can be tremen- 
dously helpful when, for example, you'd like to enter and edit text in a pane 
set to Galley View, but instantly see the effects of formats as printed in a pane 
set to Page View. Another use, discussed in Chapter 4, is to put one pane in 
Galley View and the other in Outline View, so you can enter and edit text — 
and at the same time keep track of the overall structure of the document. 

To split a window, drag the split bar (the black bar immediately above 
the vertical scroll bar) downward, or press Option-Command-S. You can 
vary the proportion of the panes by positioning the split bar exactly where 
you want it. As with windows, only one pane is active at a time. The active 
pane is the one containing the insertion point. To remove the split, drag the 
split bar all the way up or down; the view in the lower of the two panes takes 
over the screen. 



Other Ways to Find Your Way 

Word offers you a multiplicity of ways to find your way around in a doc- 
ument. You can use synchronized scrolling with a split window, one pane of 
which is in Outline view. You can also use the Find command, discussed in 
Chapter 5, "Writing and Editing Techniques," to jump to the location of a 
significant phrase. If you're working on a document and need to quit for the 
day, you can type a unique string, such as @@@, to mark your place and to 
use as the search string the next day. 

You can also go to a specific page, jump to any of the last few places you 
edited using the Go Back command, or arrange your windows so that you 
can see more than one part of your document at a time. 
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TIte Go To Command 

Choose Go To from the Utilities menu to jump to a specific page in your 
document, or click in the left half of the status area, where the current page 
number is normally displayed. Keep these facts in mind when using the 
Go To command: 

□ The document must be paginated. 

□ If changes were made to the document since it was paginated, the page 
numbers in the status box will be dimmed. You can still use the Go To 
command, but the page numbering might not be accurate. 

□ If you specify a number larger than the number of pages in the 
document. Word takes you to the last page. 

□ If your document has more than one section, you can enter a section as 
well as a page number. For example, you can enter 2s3 to go to the sec- 
ond page in the third section, but only if the Restart At 1 option is set for 
that section. (See Chapter 12, "Section Formatting.") You can also enter a 
section number alone, such as s3, to go to the page beginning that section. 

The Go Back Command 

The Go Back command is one of Word's most convenient features, yet it's 
one of the least known. The idea is simple: Word remembers the locations of 
the last few places where you entered or edited text. To move the insertion 
point to the last place you edited, choose Go Back on the Utilities menu, 
press Option-Command-Z on the keyboard or the 0 key on the keypad. 

Use it again to go to the location before that, and so on. By using the com- 
mand repeatedly, you can cycle through the locations over and over again. 
Word remembers as many as four locations, although the actual number 
of locations is often only two or three, depending on what you did last. 

Every time you make a change at a different place, the location of the 
oldest edit is forgotten. 

You can use this feature when you want to paste something into your 
document and then continue typing at the beginning of the pasted text rather 
than at the end. After you paste something into a document, the insertion 
point moves to the end of the pasted material. If you then use the Go Back 
command, the insertion point jumps back to the beginning of the pasted text, 
where you first placed the insertion point. Using it again takes you to the 
place you edited before that, and eventually the insertion point ends up back 
at the end of the material you pasted. 

Another good use for this feature is when you want to move a section out 
of the area in which you are working and then continue editing in that area. 
Simply select and cut the material, scroll to the new location, paste it, and use 
the Go Back command twice. The insertion point jumps first to the beginning 
of the pasted text and then to the place from which the material was cut so 
that you can continue working. 
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Finally, you can use the Go Back command if you've scrolled away from 
the area in which you were working and you simply want to return there. In 
this case. Word returns first to the location of the insertion point and then to 
the location of the last edit. 



Navigating by Keystroke 

Continuously reaching for your mouse to invoke one of Word's many editing 
and formatting effects can sometimes be frustrating. So you start memorizing 
the key sequences that call up the effects, which helps keep your fingers 
on the keys and off the mouse. But you soon discover that the number of 
assigned key sequences runs into the hundreds — nearly 300 commands are 
available in the Commands dialog box (discussed later in this chapter), 
and most of these can have one or more assigned key sequences. Your Mac 
and Word have enough memory to keep track of them, but you might not. 
Fortunately, Word provides a number of key sequences for moving among 
menus and activating the various components of dialog boxes. This con- 
venient feature allows you to develop a general technique for invoking 
effects without having to remember specific sets of keystrokes. 

Moving Among Menus 

To activate a menu item without toucliing the mouse, press the period key on 
the keypad. Word highlights the menu bar at the top of the screen to signal 
that it's ready for your impending choice of a menu. Next, either press the 
number of the menu, counting from left to right (the Apple menu is 0, the File 
menu is 1, and so on), or press the first letter of the menu. The menu having 
that number or beginning with that letter drops down. If you use a letter and 
want to go beyond the first menu starting with that letter — using / to go to 
the Format menu, for instance — press the Shift key first. Pressing /repeat- 
edly, while holding the Shift key down, cycles the selected menu among the 
File, Format, and Font menus. You can also use the left and right arrow keys 
to lower the menus in turn, starting with the File menu. 

To choose a command on a menu once the menu is displayed, press the 
first letter of the command. Word highlights the first command beginning 
with that letter. If you continue pressing the key. Word cycles through all the 
commands on the menu beginning with that letter. Alternatively, you can use 
the up and down arrow keys to move the highlight one command at a time; if 
the command is near the bottom of a menu, it's often easier to press the up 
arrow key to move the highlight up from the bottom. When the command 
you want is highlighted, press Return to execute the command. 

If you make a mistake or change your mind about choosing the com- 
mand, press Command-(period), the Escape key (if your keyboard has one), 
or the Backspace key to cancel the operation. Also, the keypad exhibits an 
interesting behavior: The first press of the 4 key or the 6 key drops the menu 
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having that number, but subsequent presses move the opened menu to the 
left or right in the same way that the arrow keys do. 

Moving in a Dialog Box 

Once you've called up a dialog box, you can use various sequences of 
keystrokes to move among and activate the various objects in it — buttons, 
check boxes, radio buttons, edit fields, list boxes, drop-down lists, and drop- 
down fields. Figure 3-7 shows the Character dialog box and the Save As 
dialog box, which between them contain most of of the standard objects 
you're liable to find. 




Figure 3~7 

The objects found in dialog boxes. 

Experienced Mac users usually know that pressing the Return key or the 
Enter key has the same effect as clicking OK or, in general, as clicking the 
button surrounded by the thick line. Similarly, pressing Command-(period) 
is the same as clicking the Cancel button. Slightly more complicated key 
sequences exist in Word for activating the other items in a dialog box, as 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

You can also assign a key sequence to a specific feature, option, or 
command that you access frequently, through the Commands dialog box, 
discussed later in this chapter. The names of all commands available in 
Word are listed at the end of each chapter and again in Appendix E, "Word's 
Preset Defaults." To reproduce complicated combinations of key sequences, 
try using a macro-recording program such as MacroMaker, Automac III, or 
Tempo to automatically open the dialog box and move to the desired group 
or option. 
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Edit Fields 

Use the Tab key to move the insertion point from one edit field to the next, in 
roughly a top-to-bottom order within the dialog box. If you press Shift-Tab, 
the insertion point moves in a bottom-to-top order. The text in the field is 
selected; when you begin to type, the new text replaces it. If an edit field is 
not active, the insertion point skips over the field. If you first activate the 
field, repeatedly pressing the Tab key eventually moves the insertion point 
to the field. For example, if the Normal option is set in the Spacing group of 
the Character dialog box, the By field is dimmed. If you then select the 
Condensed option, the By field becomes activated, and pressing the Tab key 
moves the insertion point to the field. 

List Boxes 

If the dialog box contains a list box, pressing the up arrow or down arrow 
key moves the highlighted selection. If a folder name in the list box is 
selected, you can press Command-down arrow. Return, or Enter to open the 
folder. If a filename is selected, pressing Command-down arrow moves the 
selection downward to the next file or folder. Similarly, you can shift to the 
next higher folder (that is, close the currently open folder) by pressing 
Command-up arrow. 

In the Open and Delete dialog boxes, you can make the highlight jump to 
a specific file by typing the first few letters of the file's name. If you type the 
first few letters in a dialog box that has an edit field as well as a list box, such 
as in the Save As dialog box, the letters you type appear in the field rather 
than select a name. Unfortunately, this trick doesn't work in list boxes other 
than those displaying filenames, such as the list box in the Styles dialog box. 

Selecting by Letter 

If you press Command and the first letter of the option you want to change, 
the effect is often as if you had clicked the check box, radio button, drop- 
down list, or action button with the mouse. Predicting the precise effect in 
any given dialog box requires experience, because this technique chooses 
only the first option in the dialog box that begins with the letter. For example, 
pressing Command-B in the Character dialog box selects the Bold option in 
the Style group. Check boxes have an additional property — you can press 
Command-B again in the Character dialog box to deselect the Bold option. 
However, pressing Command-E selects the Expanded option in the Spacing 
group. If you want to return the text to Normal spacing, pressing Command- 
N won't work because the key sequence selects the Normal option in the 
Position group! 

You can also open drop-down lists and drop-down fields in the same 
manner. In the Character dialog box, pressing Command-F opens the Font 
drop-down list and leaves it on the screen. You can then use the up and 
down arrow keys to move the highlight up and down in the list, but a more 
efficient way to select a font is to type the first letter of its name. If you do 
this, the highlight jumps to the first option that begins with the letter. 
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If you keep pressing the letter, the highlight cycles through all the options 
beginning with that letter. Press Command-(period) to cancel the drop-down 
list, or press Return to accept the selected option. 

Finally, selecting an item by letter also works with action buttons such as 
OK, Cancel, and Apply. In the case of the Character dialog box, this works 
only with the Apply button, because Command-C opens the Color drop- 
down list, and Command-O toggles the Outline option in the Style group. 

Selecting by Item 

The most general way to select options in a dialog box from the keyboard is 
simply to move from one option to the next and do the keyboard equivalent 
of clicking on the option to select it. When you press Command-Tab or the 
period key on the keypad. Word displays a dotted underline under an 
option, usually the Cancel button in the dialog box. The dotted underline 
blinks at roughly the same rate as the insertion point. Use the Control Panel 
to change the rate, as discussed later in this chapter. 

If you keep pressing either key sequence, the dotted underline moves 
among the various items in the dialog box in generally a top-down or left-to- 
right fashion. If you simultaneously press the Shift key, the dotted underline 
moves in the opposite direction. When the dotted underline moves to the 
option you want to activate, whether it be a check box, radio button, drop- 
down list, drop-down field, or action button, press Command-Spacebar or 
the 0 key on the keypad to activate the item. Pressing either of these two 
key sequences is the same as if you had clicked on the item with the mouse. 

Finally, you can press the right arrow and left arrow keys to quickly 
move the underline to the first option in each of the option groups in the dia- 
log box. For example, pressing the right arrow key in the Character dialog 
box cycles the dotted underline among the Style, Position, and Spacing 
groups — Word briefly underlines the title of each group to draw your 
attention to the group. After the dotted underline has moved to the first 
option in the group, use Command-Tab or the period key on the keypad to 
highlight the specific option you want. 



Getting Help 

Word offers several ways to get help. If Word isn't running, you can 
double-click the icon of the Help file from the Finder's desktop to both 
launch Word and access the Help feature. If Word is already running, you 
can choose About Word from the Apple menu and then click the Help 
button, or you can choose Help from the Window menu. Either way. Word 
displays the Help dialog box: Scroll in the list of topics, and double-click 
the topic you want to read about. 

You can obtain what is called context-sensitive help by first pressing 
Command-? (strictly speaking, you actually press Command-/) and then 
clicking on the option, choosing the command, or using the key sequence for 
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which you want help. Word opens the Help dialog box, shown in Figure 3-8, 
and presents the relevant topic. For example, you can display the dialog box 
containing the topic shown in the figure by pressing Command-/ to request 
context-sensitive help, then pressing Command-/ again to get help on Help 
itself! A page reference in the dialog box leads you to a page in the 
documentation where the topic is discussed in more detail. 
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Figure 3-8 

Word’s Help dialog box. 

Opening the Help File as a Document 

One fascinating feature of the Help file (which Word uses to present the Help 
dialog box) is that it's a document like any other you might create in Word 4. 
This has two implications. The first is that you can make a copy of the file, 
and then you can open the copy to reformat and print it as a quick reference 
guide. This lets you review or quickly find hard-copy summaries for the most 
important features of Word. The second implication is that you can edit the 
Help file by changing parts of it, adding new text to existing topics, or 
creating new topics. 

Be careful when experimenting with the following advanced procedure, 
however; work with a copy of the Word Help file from the original Utilities 
disk, in case the file becomes unusable. You also need a copy on hand of 
ResEdit (or any utility that can change file types). Let's assume you want to 
add a new Help topic called My Notes, to be listed just after the Using Help 
topic in the list of topics that appears when you first choose Help. 

O Duplicate the Word Help file. Change the name of the original file to 
Word Help ORIG (or a similar name). Change the name of the duplicate 
file to Word Help. ,|i 

® Launch Word 4 and open Word Help. 
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® Insert a new topic under the line that begins Using Help. Enter the name 
of the new topic: My Notes. You might notice at this point that you can 
enter page references for the topic by following the format of the other 
entries — turn on Show Hidden Text in the Preferences dialog box first, 
because the page references have the Hidden character format. 

O The material for each help topic is in its own section, delimited by section 
marks. Insert a new section between Using Help and Product Support. 

® Enter your notes. You can use the style sheet that belongs to the Help 
document. If you want to use symbols found in other topics, copy and 
paste them. 

® Save the file (turn Fast Save off first) and quit Word. 

0 Start ResEdit, select the changed Word Help file, and choose Get Info 
from the File menu. In the File Type edit field, replace WDBN with 
WHIP. Quit ResEdit. (You aren't limited to ResEdit; you can use any 
utility that permits changing the file type of a file.) 

When you launch Word again and choose Help, either through the 
About Word dialog box or by choosing Help from the Window menu, you'll 
see that the title of the new topic. My Notes, appears in the expected place, 
immediately under the Using Help title. Double-clicking My Notes opens the 
relevant topic. 



■ Customizing Word 

As you plumb the depths and scale the heights of serious writing and editing 
with Word, you might find it convenient to adapt the Word environment to 
your particular needs. You can do this in three ways: 

□ By making changes in the Control Panel. These changes are stored within 
your Macintosh and apply to all the programs you use. 

□ By changing Word's default settings for characteristics such as the 
current unit of measurement, the arrangement of commands on menus, 
the key sequences used to activate commands, size of margins, number 
of text columns, and so on. Word 4 typically stores these defaults in a file 
called Word Settings (4), but you can create and easily switch between 
Settings files having other names, containing defaults for a variety of 
working environments. 

□ By adding your own PostScript operators to the Word program itself. 
This is an advanced procedure, described in Appendix C, "Using 
PostScript." 
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The Control Panel 

The Control Panel desk accessory, shown in Figure 3-9, controls several 
characteristics of the Macintosh keyboard and screen display. You can alter 
these characteristics with the Word startup disk or any startup disk on which 
the Control Panel desk accessory is installed. The changes to the Control 
Panel are stored in the Mac's parameter RAM and are kept fresh by the Mac's 
battery; they remain in effect until you change them again or until the battery 
fails or is removed. Because the Control Panel is part of the Macintosh system 
software, any changes you make to the Control Panel affect not only Word 
but also any other program you work with. (Be sure you have the latest 
versions of the Mac system software.) 




Version number 



Figure 3-9 

The Control Panel. 

The Control Panel options of primary interest are: 

□ Key repeat rate (displayed when you click the Keyboard icon): Sets the 
rate at which the character keys repeat when they are held down. Touch 
typists often prefer to set the key repeat at fast or moderately fast; others 
should set it at slow or moderately slow. 

□ Delay until repeat (displayed when you click the Keyboard icon): Sets 
the time interval after which the keys start to repeat. Touch typists can 
choose a short delay; others do best with a moderate delay. 

□ Double-click speed (displayed when you click the Mouse icon): Sets the 
interval between successive clicks that the Mac interprets as a double- 
click. Keep it at the slow setting if you're new to double-clicking. If 
you're comfortable with the mouse, you might prefer the fastest setting. 

□ Mouse tracking (displayed when you click the Mouse icon): Sets the 
tracking ratio of the mouse and pointer. When you select one of the 
tracking options, the pointer moves in a variable ratio depending on the 
speed of the mouse — the faster the mouse moves, the farther the pointer 
travels. If you choose the tablet option, the pointer moves in a constant 
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1:1 ratio with the mouse, regardless of speed. Choose this setting if you're 
using a graphics tablet or if you're having trouble positioning the pointer 
accurately. 

□ Rate of insertion-point blinking (displayed when you click the General 
icon): Sets the rate at which the insertion point blinks. It's difficult to 
locate a slowly blinking insertion point in a full screen of text. Choose 
the medium or fast speed to enhance visibility of the insertion point. 

□ Menu blinking (displayed when you click the General icon): Sets the 
number of times a chosen menu item blinks before the command is 
carried out. Most people set this at one blink to save a little time. 

□ If you're using a Mac II with a color monitor, you'll probably find it 
helpful to reduce the number of colors displayed (displayed when you 
click the Monitors icon). Scrolling speed in Word (as well as in most 
other programs) is greatly affected by the number of color levels set here. 
Scrolling when using 16 or 256 colors is much slower than when using 
only black and white, particularly when you've set the Fractional Widths 
option in the Document dialog box (discussed in Chapter 14, "Document 
Formatting and Printing"). 



Changing Word's Defaults 

No word processor can please all the people all the time. Word is extremely 
accommodating, however, letting you personalize certain operating param- 
eters to make life easier. Your preferences are usually recorded in a file called 
Word Settings (4), which you can see in the System Folder on the Finder's 
desktop. You can also create a series of settings or configuration files with 
different names, each containing defaults that customize Word for different 
purposes, and easily switch from one settings file to another. If the Word 
Settings (4) file is erased or damaged. Word reverts to the "preset" settings, 
which are hard-wired into the Word program itself. To see the complete set 
of these defaults, see Appendix E, "Word's Preset Defaults." 

You can change defaults from several places in Word: 

□ By choosing Preferences from the Edit menu and setting options in the 
dialog box that appears. 

□ By clicking the Set Default button in the Define Styles, Section, and 
Document dialog boxes. (Additional details on choosing new defaults 
are provided in the chapters that deal with these topics.) 

□ By taking a variety of other actions, such as setting Full Menus or Short 
Menus, moving Word's dialog boxes around on the screen, or changing 
the number of pages shown in Print Preview — even turning on the 
NumLock key, for those having Extended keyboards. 

□ By choosing Commands from the Edit menu to bring up a dialog box 
where you can assign commands to menus or assign your own keystroke 
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sequences to these commands. You can also add the names of docu- 
ments, glossary items, and style names to the Work menu, without 
using the Commands command. 

Appendix E, ''Word's Preset Defaults," contains a table that lists the 
categories of defaults that a Settings file stores (Word's default settings) and 
lays out some of your options. If you're reading this book for the first time, 
front-to-back, some of these options might be cryptic. Never fear — refer back 
to the table as you read on. 



Setting Preferences 

To set default options, such as the unit of measurement and whether text 
formatted with the hidden character format is visible on screen, choose 
Preferences from the Edit menu. The dialog box shown in Figure 3-10 
appears, listing various options. 



Preferences 

Default Measure: | Inch (0| 

^ Shoui Hidden Teut 

□ Use Picture Placeholders 

□ Shoiu Table Gridlines 

□ Shoui Tent Boundaries in Page Uieui 

□ Open Documents in Page Uleiu 

□ Background Bepoglnation 

□ “Smart" Quotes 



li II 

[Cancel ) 



Keep Program In Memory: GNoui □ flluiays 
Keep File in Memory: □ Noui □ Hluiays 



Custom Popei Si^e: lllldth: 



Jlteight:! 



Figure 3-10 

The Preferences dialog box. 

Unit of measurement 

Click in the drop-down list and drag to choose a unit of measure — inches, 
centimeters, points {Vll inch), or picas (Vs inch, or 12 points). The units 
displayed for measurement in many text fields (as well as on the Ruler) 
change to the new choice. In other fields, such as the Line Spacing field in the 
Paragraph dialog box, the point unit is always used. You can also express a 
measurement in another unit, and Word converts it to the current preference 
the next time you display the dialog box. To enter a measurement, use the 
abbreviations in, cm, pt, and pi. Regardless of the unit used, all measurements 
in Word are accurate to 1 point. 

Show Hidden Text 

If you format text with the Hidden character attribute, the text won't appear 
in the document when printed (unless you set the Print Hidden Text option 
in the Print dialog box). It also disappears from the screen version of the 
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document — unless you've set the Show Hidden Text option. When you make 
hidden text visible. Word indicates it by putting a dotted line under the 
material. The Dotted Underline character format looks exactly the same on 
screen, so be careful when using both formats in the same document. 

The space that visible hidden text takes on screen affects repagination. 

Be sure to turn off Show Hidden Text when you get to the point of working 
with the layout and page breaks in the document. The page numbers in an 
extracted table of contents or an index, however, aren't affected by visible 
hidden text, because Word turns off the option before the extraction. 

Use Picture Placeholders 

Scrolling through a passage in a document containing many bitmap-type 
graphics often requires patience. If you're using a Mac II with a color 
monitor, scrolling through color bitmaps can be maddeningly slow. When 
you set the Use Picture Placeholder option. Word represents graphics as 
gray rectangles, permitting fast scrolling regardless of the size or type of 
the graphic. This option is an excellent candidate for placement on a menu 
or for calling via a key sequence of your choice, if you find yourself flipping 
frequently back and forth between displaying and not displaying graphics. 
On the other hand, once you've inserted graphics into a document, you gen- 
erally don't need to see them again until the document is printed. (Setting 
the option doesn't affect the way graphics are printed.) 

Show Table Gridlines 

Without seeing the extent of each cell in a table, it can be difficult to know 
where to place the pointer for selecting lines and paragraphs. Selecting the 
Show Table Gridlines option facilitates editing in tables by marking the edges 
of the rows and columns in the table with a dotted line. These lines are visible 
in both Page View and Galley View. (For a discussion of Word 4's table 
format, see Chapter 11, "Formatting Tables and Lists.") 

Show Text Boundaries in Page View 

Editing in Page View can be a little tricky if, for example, you've set up 
complicated structures of Side-by-Side formatted paragraphs and you're 
not quite clear where one paragraph ends and another starts. Setting this 
option helps here. When the option is set. Word draws dotted lines on the 
boundaries of each paragraph. Setting the option also helps to lay out your 
pages; you can more easily see the page as an arrangement of blocks of text. 
However, you can duplicate the effect of both this option and the Show Table 
Gridlines option by using the Show T[ command, which also displays 
boundaries as dotted lines. 

Open Documents in Page View 

Setting this option tells Word you want every newly opened document to 
appear in Page View instead of Galley View. The cost of working in Page 
View is speed — slower editing, scrolling, and formatting speeds — because 
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Word makes more time-intensive calculations to present material with 
complex formats than it does in Galley View. 

Background Repagination 

In previous versions of Word, you had to repaginate manually — ^by using the 
Repaginate command, by switching to Page Preview (now Print Preview), 
or when extracting a table of contents or index. Word 4 repaginates dynam- 
ically when the Background Repagination option is set, by waiting for 
moments when you aren't using the keyboard or mouse. The cost of back- 
ground repagination is a small decrease in responsiveness. 

"Smart" Quotes 

One of the most telling ways to determine the level of expertise used in 
desktop publishing is to notice whether quotes are represented by the correct 
characters. To typographers and others in the publishing industry, the com- 
mon ' and ” symbols are foot and inch marks, not quotes. On the Macintosh, 
you can enter standard single (' ') and double (" ") quotes, both opening and 
closing, by pressing combinations of the Shift, Option, and the [ or the ] key. 
Unfortunately, it's hard to embed these key sequences in one's unconscious 
without practice. Word makes using correct opening and closing quotes easy 
when the Smart Quotes option is set — all you do is type either the ' or the ” 
key, as usual. Word then scans the surrounding text and inserts the appro- 
priate character. If a space precedes the quote. Word inserts an opening 
quote; in all other cases. Word inserts a closing quote. This is particularly 
handy for apostrophes, which are represented by single closing quotes. 

Custom Paper Size 

If you've chosen one of the ImageWriters as the current printer, you can set 
up a custom paper size that becomes one of the paper size options in the 
Page Setup dialog box. If you've chosen a LaserWriter, the Custom Paper 
size options are dimmed and unselectable. 

The Memory-Management Options 

What exactly is memory management? Normally, Word loads only parts, 
or segments, of itself into memory as needed. When a segment is no longer 
needed, it remains in memory until Word needs to use the memory for 
another segment. Similarly, Word loads only part of your document at a 
time. As you scroll through the document. Word loads additional parts of 
the document while returning other parts to disk. 

This memory-management system makes sense if your Mac has little 
memory to spare, but all the loading and unloading of program and file 
segments can slow the program's operation. If you like, you can tell Word to 
load nearly all the program into memory at once. (Word will still load its 
printing and file-conversion segments only when they are needed.) When 
you launch the program, it takes a little longer for the blank document 
window to appear, but thereafter Word runs briskly. And you can further 
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instruct Word to load and keep an entire document in memory. Again, you 
will notice a delay as a long document loads, but subsequent operations are 
speeded up, because Word doesn't need to access the disk drives as often. 

You can even open multiple documents at once — theoretically as many 
as 23 — and load each one entirely into memory (as long as there is enough 
free memory to accommodate them). Word uses a few of the slots that are 
available for opening files for its own purposes, such as for opening the 
Glossary and for maintaining headers and footers, so at times it might seem 
that the limit is less than 23 files. If you really need to open as many docu- 
ments as possible, try quitting Word to close every file (whether or not the 
file was opened by you), and launch Word again to clear the slate. 

Word lets you specify whether you want to load the program or files 
into memory for the current session only or for all sessions; if you choose the 
latter. Word records the change in the current Settings file when you quit. 

□ To load all of Word or the current document (the frontmost document on 
Word's desktop) for the current session only, select the appropriate Now 
option. 

□ To load all of Word or the current document for all sessions, select the 
appropriate Always option. 

Using Memory-Management Options with One Disk Drive 
You can particularly benefit from the memory-management options if you 
have only one disk drive. Normally, Word would keep asking you to swap 
disks in and out of the drive as you work with your documents. With both 
Word and the documents in memory, however, you can minimize disk 
swapping and thus make your work go much faster. 

How well the memory-management options work depends on how 
much memory is available to Word. The options fare better with a Macintosh 
Plus, SE, or II than with a 512 KB Mac, because the first three machines have 
more memory. Running under MultiFinder can also cramp Word. If you 
select the icon for the Word program from the Finder's desktop, and then 
choose Get Info, you'll see two areas called Suggested Memory Size and 
Application Memory Size. Word runs well when given at least 1024 KB of 
RAM — give it more (for example, 1536 KB) if you often work with very large 
documents. In addition, memory-gobbling utilities and desk accessories, such 
as the DeskPict INIT file (a utility that permits replacement of the usual 
patterned background with an image of your choice), eat into the space 
otherwise used by Word's memory-management options and make them less 
effective. 

Interestingly, although these memory-management options make the 
program more responsive, they don't affect the overall length of your editing 
session. This is because Word reserves a block of memory for keeping track 
of the changes you make to a document, and the size of this block never 
varies. Preloading the program into memory affects the responsiveness of the 
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program when you issue a command, and preloading a document affects the 
speed of operations such as scrolling and searching and replacing. In Word 4, 
the amount of memory available for editing is less of a concern, because the 
size of this area in memory is much larger than in earlier versions. 

Using Disk Caching with Word's Memory-Management Options 
The Macintosh system software lets you control an aspect of memory 
management through a technique called disk caching, in which you set 
aside some of the Mac's memory to store frequently accessediblocks of the 
documents you work with; this memory is then unavailable for the program. 
(See the RAM Cache option in the Control Panel shown in Figure 3-9.) 
Because Word does a good job of managing memory, it's usually counter- 
productive to have both disk caching and the memory-management options 
set at the same time. Usually, you'll benefit most from using Word's 
memory-management preferences alone. 

Creating Custom Menus and Key Sequences 
Word is one of the few Macintosh programs to let you change the contents 
of its menus — in effect to create custom commands! You can change menus 
in Word in two ways. First, you can quickly add formats to the Format 
menu and documents, glossary items, and style names to the special Work 
menu by using a special key sequence and selecting what you want to add. 
(We'll discuss this method next.) Second, through the Commands command. 
Word 4 offers an almost frightening degree of freedom in assigning com- 
mands to menus and in assigning key sequences to these commands. 

Changing Menus Without the Commands Command 
Simply press Option-Command- + (actually the = key — not the plus key on 
the keypad), and then select the font, format, document, or whatever you 
want to add. Experiment by adding a document to the Work menu: 

O Press Option-Command- +. The pointer changes to a large plus sign. 

© Choose Open from the File menu, and double-click on the filename you 
want to add. A new menu name. Work, appears in the menu bar, and the 
menu bar blinks to signal that the item has been added. Note, however, 
that Word doesn't actually open the document. 

© Pull down the Work menu; the first item on it is the name of your 
document. Choosing the new "command" opens the document. 

The Work menu is convenient for documents that you use frequently or 
need quick access to, such as boilerplate text or a list of ideas that you add to 
throughout the day. Later chapters describe how to add glossary items and 
styles to the Work menu. Adding to the Font and Format menus is also easy. 
To add a character format, for example, simply press Option-Command- +, 
choose Character from the Format menu, and click on the option. 
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You can even add many items to a menu at the same time. Begin by call- 
ing up the appropriate dialog box — the Character dialog box, for instance. 
Then press Option-Command- +, click on the font or format you want to add, 
and repeat these two steps as many times as you want while the dialog box is 
displayed. Each time you add an item, the menu bar blinks. If you wish, you 
can also hold the Shift key down as you click on a series of items to add. If 
you try to add an item that's already on the menu, you'll hear a beep, but no 
harm will be done. Click Cancel when you're finished. Resist the temptation 
to add every conceivable option to the menus, for the amount of free memory 
decreases with each addition. 

Removing options that you don't use from these menus is simple: Press 
Option-Command- - (hyphen), pull down the appropriate menu, and choose 
the option you want to delete. The pointer is a large minus sign when you're 
in the delete mode. You can delete more than one item by holding down the 
Shift key as you remove menu items. 

Changing Menus and Key Sequences with the Commands Command 
Using the Option-Command- + key sequence is perhaps the easiest way to 
add documents, glossary items, and styles to the Work menu, but it isn't the 
most powerful way. The reason is that Word makes assumptions about 
where you want the item to appear on the Work or Format menu. Through 
the Commands dialog box, you can add, move, or remove almost all of 
Word's commands to or from any of Word's menus. You can also assign or 
reassign the preset key sequences for Word's commands. 

Customizing menus and key sequences is also important because only 
a few of the total number of commands available in Word are assigned to 
menus when you first start the program, in either Short Menus or Full Menus 
mode. (For a complete list of Word's commands and what they mean, refer to 
Appendix E, "Word's Preset Defaults.") For example, in the Outline View of 
Word 3, you could selectively display up to nine levels of outline headings by 
clicking the appropriate icon in the outline icon bar. In Word 4, the outline 
icon bar reveals icons for displaying only up to four levels. However, the 
commands for displaying up to the ninth level still exist but aren't assigned 
to either icons in the Outline icon bar or commands on any menu, so you can 
access them by adding them to a menu or by assigning them a set of key 
sequences. Similarly, if you use the Side-by-Side paragraph format (formerly 
an option in the Paragraph dialog box of Word 3), you can add a command 
for it to the Format menu. 

When you choose Commands from the Edit menu. Word displays the 
Commands dialog box, shown in Figure 3-1 1 on the following page. On the 
left side of the dialog box is a list box displaying almost every menu com- 
mand, action, or dialog box option available in Word. On the right side 
are areas for adding a selected command to a menu and for assigning a key 
sequence to the command. At the bottom is an area for saving and loading 
sets of default configurations. 
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Figure 3-11 

The Commands dialog box. 

Let's add a command to the Format menu — and assign it a key sequence 
as well. The Use Picture Placeholders option in the Preferences dialog box is a 
good one to add: It doesn't appear on any menu, it doesn't have an assigned 
key sequence, and yet it's the type of feature you might want to easily toggle 
on and off. 

O Choose the Commands command. 

© Scroll in the list box, and select the Use Picture Placeholders command. 

Its name appears under the Commands heading at the top of the dialog 
box, and the drop-down list underneath is activated. 

© To add the command to the Edit menu at the position suggested by 
Word, simply click the Add button under the Menu drop-down list. To 
append the command below whatever other commands have already 
been added to the menu you've selected, click the Append button. (If you 
select a command that already exists on a menu, the name of the menu 
appears at the top of the Menu drop-down list but is dimmed, and the 
Add button changes to Remove. Click the Remove button first, and then 
add the command to the menu you want.) 

O To assign a key sequence to the command, click the Add button in the 
Keys group. Word displays a dialog box requesting the key sequence you 
want to add. For this example, press Shift-Option-Command-p (for 
Picture). The dialog box disappears, and symbols representing each of 
the keys you pressed appear in the Keys list box. If you use a key 
sequence that has already been assigned to another command. Word 
displays a dialog box telling you this and gives you the options of 
replacing the previous assignment or canceling the operation. 

© Click Cancel. 
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Some of the command names are a bit cryptic. If you select a command 
and click the Help button. Word displays a dialog box containing a sentence 
or two of explanation. If you click the List button. Word creates a list of all 
the key assignments for the current menu. If you want a list of all the com- 
mands, not only those having menu or key assignments, press the Shift key 
as you click the List button. Appendix E, ''Word's Preset Defaults," contains 
tables listing the keyboard symbols that Word uses as well as each of the 
commands available in the dialog box, its meaning, and the default key 
sequence assigned to it. 

Several types of commands are listed in the Commands dialog box, and 
the way you handle each varies with its type: 

□ Standard menu commands such as Open from the File menu, and Page 
View from the Document menu. These already have a place on a menu 
but might not have a corresponding key sequence. You can remove the 
command and add it to another menu, or you can assign a key sequence 
to it. 

□ Options normally found in dialog boxes, such as the Small Caps char- 
acter format, the Page Break Before paragraph format, or the Use Picture 
Placeholders option in the Preferences dialog box. These commands 
generally don't have either a menu or a key sequence assignment. 

□ Options that normally have a key sequence but generally aren't found on 
a menu. An example is the Activate Keyboard Menus command, which 
you use when pressing Command-Tab or the period key on the keypad 
to select a menu command from the keyboard, as discussed earlier this 
chapter. Some of these options can't be added to menus or removed from 
the menu where they reside, such as the About Microsoft Word com- 
mand, which must remain on the Apple menu. Another example is the 
Backspace command — when you select it in the list box, a menu name 
doesn't appear in the drop-down list, and Word doesn't let you add the 
command to any menu. You can, however, assign another key sequence 
to it or change its existing key sequence. 

□ Using a command followed by an ellipsis (...) brings up the appropriate 
dialog box. The options you choose in the dialog box determine the effect 
produced. For example, you can add the Paragraph Borders command to 
the Format menu and thereby avoid having to click the Borders button in 
the Paragraph dialog box each time you want to create a paragraph 
border effect. 

□ Selecting a command followed by a colon displays a drop-down list in 
the Conunand area that allows you to add more than one form of the 
command. For example, selecting the Apply Style Name command 
brings up a drop-down list containing the names of all styles defined 
in the current document and offers the Work menu as the place to store 
them. In this case you could add all style names in the drop-down list 
to the Work menu — or, for that matter, to any other menu. 
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When you add a name listed in the drop-down list. Word adds a dia- 
mond bullet before it to verify that you've added the option as a menu 
command. If you select one of the style names in the drop-down list, you 
can specify a key sequence for it, but Word doesn't indicate that a key 
sequence has been added until you reselect both the Apply Style Name 
command and that style name in the drop-down list. To see the complete 
list, click the List button to create a table. 

The current arrangement of menus and key sequences is stored in the 
Word Settings file specified at the bottom of the Commands dialog box. 

The buttons in the Configuration area of the dialog box affect the menu 
assignments, as discussed in the next section. 

Combining Custom Key Sequences with Macros 
Assigning your own key sequences to commands is particularly effective 
with macro recording programs such as Tempo from Affinity Microsystems 
and AutoMac III, which is shipped with the Word 4 utility disks. Most 
macro recording programs work better when recording keystrokes rather ^ 
than mouse movements, because key-sequence commands generally take 
effect relative to the position of the insertion point, while mouse movements 
are generally made relative to some position on the screen. It's much easier to 
predetermine the position of the insertion point with key commands than by ' 
positioning the pointer. 

Also, macros recorded from keystrokes typically work more quickly 
than those recorded from mouse movements, because Word permits entering 
dialog box commands, for instance, ahead of the actual appearance of the 
dialog box. 

Loading, Saving, and Resetting Settings Files 

Once you've spent time setting up a custom configuration of menus and key 
sequences, you can save the configuration in a Settings file under a name that 
reflects its purpose. As mentioned earlier, these Settings files contain all of 
Word's defaults, not merely those set through the Commands command. The 
complete list of defaults stored in a Settings file is presented in Appendix E. 
Customized configurations have many uses: 

□ The Short Menus configuration offers one set of menu commands, and 
the Full Menus another. You can set up menu configurations that are 
between Short and Full Menus in complexity, adding commands to 
menus as you learn about and use them. 

□ If you're used to working with another word processor, you can change 
the key commands to ones you've already learned. 

□ You can create Settings files for different purposes. For example, you 
could customize Word for working on a newsletter, and then change to 
a different configuration for correspondence. 
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□ Different users working on the same Mac can create their own menu and 
key-sequence configurations. 

When you launch Word by double-clicking its icon, settings from the file 
named Word Settings (4) are loaded. You can also locate a Settings file on the 
Finder's desktop and double-click it to start Word. Word uses these settings 
as it loads. Whichever Settings file is loaded becomes the current Settings file 
for that session. Any preference changes you make during the session are 
recorded in that Settings file when you quit Word. 

At any time during the course of a session, you can save the current state 
of the Settings file under any name you choose. When you click the Save As 
button at the bottom of the Commands dialog box. Word presents a version 
of the Save As dialog box for saving the Settings file under the same name or 
under a new name. The System Folder is the best place to save Settings files, 
because it's the same place that Word stores the Word Settings (4) file when 
you first launch Word. 

To switch to a new Settings file, first open the Commands dialog box and 
save the current state of the Word environment in the Settings file you've 
been using. Next, click the Open button; Word displays a form of the stan- 
dard Open dialog box, showing only the names of folders and valid Settings 
files. Simply double-click the name of the Settings file to load it. 

Clicking the Reset button in the lower right corner of the Commands 
dialog box has various effects, depending on whether you press the Shift key 
or the Option key as you click the button. 

□ If you've changed the configuration of the currently loaded Settings file 
and want to return it to the state it was in when first loaded, simply click 
the Reset button. Word responds with a dialog box requesting Are you 
sure you want to revert to configuration file settings? Click OK to reset the 
current Settings file. 

□ If you want to return the current Settings file back to the preset defaults 
set by Microsoft for the Word Settings (4) file, press the Shift key while 
clicking the Reset button. Word responds with a dialog box requesting 
Are you sure you want to revert to default settings? Remember that all 
custom menu arrangements, key assignments, the style sheet, and other 
defaults stored in the Settings file revert to the preset defaults, not only 
the keyboard and menu assignments. 

□ Pressing Option and clicking the Reset button is more for fun than for 
anything else, because it adds all the commands that can be added to the 
suggested menus. When you do this. Word asks Are you sure you want to 
add all commands to menus? The menus (predominantly the Edit, Format, 
Document, and Utilities menus) grow to dozens of items each, forming a 
very impressive array when demonstrating your knowledge of Word to 
your associates! Unlike using the Shift key, resetting the menus with the 
Option key doesn't affect the other items stored in the current Settings 
file. 
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■ Saving Your Work 

If you've ever had something go wrong while you were working at a 
computer and realized in horror that a lot of hard work had disappeared 
forever, you know the importance of saving files regularly — and of making 
backup copies. If this has never happened to you, don't learn this lesson the 
hard way. It's a good idea to save your work after every page or so. That 
way, if something happens, you stand to lose only the last page, not the 
entire manuscript. To save your document, do the following: 

O Choose Save from the File menu. 

0 If the document hasn't been saved before. Word asks for a name. Type a 
suitable name into the Save Current Document As field. 

0 Click the Save button. 

Names can be up to 31 characters long, but you should keep your names 
short so that you can read them easily on the Finder's desktop. A name can 
contain any character except the colon (:). To save the file on a different disk, 
click the Drive or the Eject button, as usual. To save it in a different folder, 
select the folder you want from the list box and then click Save. 

The only time you have to provide a name for a document is the first 
time you save it. After that, when you choose Save, Word assumes that you 
want to use the same name and record the document on the same disk. 



Replacing a File 

If the name you give a document has already been used for another docu- 
ment in that folder, you have three choices: 

O Choose another name. 

0 Save it on another disk or in another folder. 

© Save it on the current disk with the name provided. 

The first two choices leave the old file alone. The third erases the old file 
and replaces it with the new one — so be sure that this is what you want to do. 
Word provides a safety feature to help you avoid accidentally erasing files. If 
you use a name that already exists in that folder. Word beeps and displays a 
dialog box. Click No if you don't want to replace (and therefore erase) the old 
file; click Yes if you do. 



Doing a Fast Save 

Word stores in memory a list of the edits you make rather than altering the 
original text of the document. This is one of the secrets of Word's editing 
speed — it doesn't take the time to actually rearrange the text every time you 
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make a change. What you see on the screen is a combination of the original 
draft and the list of corrections. 

If the Fast Save option is selected when you click the Save button, the 
document itself isn't updated; only the most recent corrections are added to 
the file. Fast saves are faster because it takes less time to update the list of 
corrections than to reorder the entire document. If you do a fast save when 
this list gets too long. Word rewrites the entire document anyway to empty 
the list and speed up subsequent editing. This complete reordering is called a 
full save. You can tell when Word is doing a full save because the status box 
displays what percentage of the document has been saved, and it increments 
more slowly for full saves than fast saves. 

Other than when you deselect the Fast Save option manually. Word also 
deselects the option when you save the document for the first time, when you 
change the name of the document, or when you save it to another disk. 

When Not to Use the Fast Save Option j 

You may want to turn off the Fast Save option under two exceptional 
circumstances. First, if you need to make a large number of changes to a 
document (perhaps by using the Change command), do a full save first to 
empty the edit list. This gives Word more memory to store the impending 
changes. Similarly, when the document is very large, you may find that 
Word runs out of memory more frequently. Doing full saves ratherThan fast 
saves preserves as much memory as possible for your document. Second, 
some programs that can read Word files, such as PageMaker from Aldus 
Corporation, require that you do a full save of the document before they 
can successfully read the file. 



Making Backup Copies 

Often it's a good idea to preserve the last version of an important document 
as a backup, in case you make a mistake you can't undo and want to revert to 
the earlier version. You can make a copy from the Finder's desktop, but 
Word lets you make a backup copy without leaving the program. 

O Choose Save As from the File menu. 

© Click the Make Backup option. 

® Click the Save button. 

The backup is named Backup 0/ (filename). Whenever you save the 
document from this point on. Word saves the previous version of the docu- 
ment as the backup and the edited version as the actual file. However, when 
you use this feature, it overrides the Fast Save option and does a full save 
every time. 
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Saving in Different Formats 

Word normally saves documents in Word 4 format, but you can also save 
your document in other file formats. For example, you can save a document 
in Text Only format so that it can be read by another word processor or 
transferred to a spreadsheet. To save in a format other than Word 4 (in Full 
Menus mode only): 

O Choose the Save (for a first save) or Save As command. Before providing 
a name and clicking the Save button, click the File Formats button, A list 
of formats appears in a dialog box, as shown in Figure 3-12. Click the 
format you want. The available formats are as follows: 

Normal: Stores the file in Word 4 format. 

Text Only: Creates an ASCII file. Files in this format contain text char- 
acters only, without formatting. For use with other word processors and 
some telecommunications programs. 

Text Only with Line Breaks: The same as Text Only, but Word inserts a 
paragraph mark or carriage return at the end of each line. 

Microsoft Word 1.0/Microsoft Works: Stores the file in the format used 
by Word 1.0 for the Macintosh. This format is also used by Microsoft 
Works. When you open a document created with Word 1.0 or Microsoft 
Works, Word converts it to Word 4 format. 

Microsoft Word 3.0/Microsoft Write: Stores the file in the format used 
by Word 3 for the Macintosh. This format is also used by Microsoft 
Write. When you open a document created with Word 3 or Microsoft 
Write, Word converts it to Word 4 format. 

Microsoft Word (MS-DOS): Stores the file in the format used by 
Microsoft Word for MS-DOS computers. Of course, you must first trans- 
fer the file to a disk that is compatible with the MS-DOS computer. 

MacWrite: Stores the file in the format used by Apple's MacWrite 
(compatible with both the RAM-based and disk-based versions). When 
you open an existing MacWrite document. Word converts it to Word 4 
format. 

Interchange format (RTF): RTF stands for Rich Text Format, a format 
used by programs that run on the IBM PC, the Macintosh, and XENIX/ 
UNIX computers. An RTF file contains both text and English-like for- 
matting instructions. Word can convert an existing RTF file into Word 4 
format. 

@ Click the OK button in the Format dialog box. 

© Provide a name for the document. 

O Click Save. 

If you select a file format other than Normal, Word activates the Default 
Format For File check box at the bottom of the dialog box. If you select this 
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option, Word always converts the file to that format when saving. This can be 
helpful, for instance, when working with Text Only files, and you don't want 
Word to save a style sheet with the text. 

When you convert a Word 4 file to another format, be aware that many 
formats have no analog in the formats supported by other word processors. 
Converting between various formats will surface again in Chapter 16, 
'Transferring Text and Graphics," which discusses the problems involved 
in transferring files between programs and from one machine to another. 
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Figure 3-12 

The File Format dialog box. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ Word offers four views on a document. Galley View is for rapid writing, 
editing, and formatting, but doesn't display such formats as side-by-side 
paragraphs and multiple-column text. In Page View you can write and 
edit documents as they will appear when printed, but screen updating is 
slower than in Galley View. C)utline View displays the overall structure 
of a document, so you can rearrange its parts easily. Print Preview dis- 
plays entire pages of a document, allowing you to check the layout of 
pages and to change certain document formats such as margins and page 
breaks. 

□ You can have as many as 23 windows open at one time, including those 
for documents, headers, footers, and dialog boxes. You can open more 
than one window on a document, or split a window into two panes, each 
of which contains a different view. 

□ The status box in the lower left corner of a document window usually 
contains the current page number. In the following situations, the page 
number is replaced with other information: 

After an Open, the number of characters in the document is briefly 
displayed. 

If you open a locked file, you can read it but not change it, and the status 
box displays the message Locked File. 

During a time-consuming operation, such as a Save, the percentage of the 
task completed is displayed. After a Save, the number of characters in the 
file is displayed. 

When you enter a temporary mode, a prompt is displayed. For example, 
after you press Shift-Command-S to assign a style from the keyboard, the 
status box reads Style. 

During certain graphics and Page Preview operations, sizes and the 
pointer position are displayed. 

During repagination, printing, and table-of-contents or index generation, 
the page currently being processed is displayed. 

□ Many ways exist to navigate among Word's views on a document, 
among menu commands, and within dialog boxes. If you want, you can 
operate Word almost solely from the keyboard. 

□ The Control Panel, available from the Apple menu, lets you control 
characteristics of the mouse, keyboard, and screen display. 

□ Word maintains the Word Settings (4) file to store your preferences from 
session to session so that you don't have to set them each time you start 
Word. You can have more than one settings file and switch between 
them. To start Word with a settings file other than Word Settings, 
double-click on the settings file you want to use or load it through the 
Commands dialog box. 
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□ If you have enough memory. Word will run faster when you load the 
entire program and any open documents into memory. To change this 
and other operating preferences (such as the current unit of measurement 
and custom page sizes), choose Preferences from the Edit menu and set 
the appropriate options. 

□ The Work menu is a user-defined menu to which you can add docu- 
ments, glossary entries, and styles that you use frequently. 

□ You can add unlisted commands and options to any menu in Word, and 
you can remove and change their location on menus. You can also assign 
one or more key sequences to most of the commands and options in 
Word using the Commands command. 

□ A document name can be 31 characters long, but short names are easiest 
to read in the Open and Save As dialog boxes and on the Finder's 
desktop. 



■ Techniques 

Navigating Among Views on a Document 

To switch from one view on a document to any other, use the commands in 
the following table. For alternate key sequences, see the Commands table at 
the end of the Summary. 



To go from 


To 


Do this 


Galley View 


Page View 


Choose Page View (Command-B). 




Outline View 


Choose Outlining (Command-U). 




Print Preview 


Choose Print Preview (Command-1). 


Page View 


Galley View 


Choose Page View again (Command-B). 




Outline View 


Choose Outlining (Command-U). 




Print Preview 


Choose Print Preview (Command-I). 


Outline View 


Galley View 


Choose Outlining again (Command-U). 




Page View 


Choo.se Page View (Command-B). 




Print Preview 


Choo.se Print Preview (Command-1), but the 
preview you see is of the outline. 


Print Preview 


Galley View 


If the prior view was Galley View, click 
Cancel (Command- .) 




Page View 


Click the Page View button, press 



Command-B, or double-click on page. If 
the prior view was Page View, you can 
also click Cancel (Command- .). 



Not available — if you press Command-U, 
Word beeps. 



Outline View 





Managing Windows 
Move a window 
O Drag the title bar. 

Close a window 

O Click the close box at the left end of the title bar. 

Change the size of a window 

O Drag the size box (in the lower right corner). 

Split a window into two panes 

O Drag down the split bar (the black bar above the vertical scroll bar) or 
press Option-Command-S. 

® Drag it up or down to restore the window to one pane. 

Toggle between a small and a full-size window 

O Click the zoom box at the right end of the title bar, or double-click in the 
title bar or the size box in the lower right corner. 

Shrink two full-screen windows to half-screen size 

O Double-click the size box of each window. 

The first is placed in the upper half of the screen, and the second is placed in 
the lower half. 

Open a new window for the document in the active window 

O Choose New Window from the Window menu. 

The title bar of each new window on the same document contains the 
document's name and ends with a distinguishing sequence number. Changes 
made in one window appear in all others belonging to the same document. 



Scrolling 

Scroll a line at a time 

O Click the arrows at the ends of the scroll bars. 

Scroll a screenful at a time 

O Click the gray part of the scroll bar, above or below the scroll box, 
depending on whether you want to scroll forward or backward. 
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Scroll quickly in the document 

O Drag the scroll box to the corresponding position. 

The current page number appears in the status box, dimmed after the point 
where you've edited the document, to indicate that it's an estimation. 

Scroll back to a previous selection or insertion point 

O Press the Go Back key (Option-Command-Z or 0 on the keypad on the 
keyboard). 

Pressing the key repeatedly cycles through the last several edit locations. 

Scroll horizontally to left of left margin 

O Hold down the Shift key and click on the left arrow in the horizontal 
scroll bar. 

Scroll to a specific page 

O Choose Go To from the Search menu, or double-click the left half of the 
status area. 

® Type the number of the page you want. 

© CUckOK. 

The page numbers refer to the last repagination of the document. If each 
section of your document begins with page 1, you must also specify a section 
number. For example, ls2 indicates page 1 of section 2. You can also use the 
scroll box to go to a page by following the display of page numbers in the 
status box as you drag the scroll box. 

Customizing Menus 

Add a command to a menu 

O Press Option-Command- + (on the keyboard). The cursor changes to a 
plus sign. Click on the item you want to add. Use Shift-click to add more 
than one item. 

You can add To this menu Items to add 

Formatting options Format or Font Any item from the Character or Paragraph 



Documents 



Work 



dialog boxes or from the Ruler. 

Any document in the Open dialog box or on 



Glossary entries 
Styles 



Work 

Work 



the title bar of a window. 

Any entry in the Glossary dialog box. 

Any style name in the Styles or Define Styles 



dialog box. 
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Delete a command from a menu 

O Press Option-Command- - (hyphen). 

@ Choose the command you want to delete from the Format, Font, 
or Work menu. 

® Use Shift-click to delete more than one item. 

Add a command through the Commands dialog box 

O Choose Commands from the Edit menu. 

@ Select the command you want to add in the list box. Its name appears 
under the Commands heading at the top of the dialog box, and the drop- 
down list underneath is activated. 

0 To add the command to the menu at the position suggested by Word, 
click the Add button under the Menu drop-down list. To append the 
command below whatever other commands have already been added 
to the menu you've selected, click the Append button. (If you select a 
command that already exists on a menu, the name of the menu appears 
at the top of the Menu drop-down list but is dimmed, and the Add 
button changes to Remove. Click the Remove button first, and then 
add the command to the menu you want.) 

O Click Cancel. 

You can display a brief summary of the meaning of a command by selecting 
it and clicking the Help button. You can get a list of the current menu and 
key assignments by clicking the List button. If you want a list of all the 
commands, not only those having menu or key assignments, press the Shift 
key as you click the List button. The tables in the Summary section of each 
chapter list these commands, as does the table in Appendix E, "Word's Preset 
Defaults." 

Add a key sequence to a command 

O Choose Commands from the Edit menu. 

® Select the command to which you want to assign a key sequence. Its 
name appears under the Commands heading at the top of the dialog box. 

© Click the Add button in the Keys group. Word displays a dialog box 
requesting the key sequence you want to add. Enter the key sequence. 
The dialog box disappears, and symbols representing each of the keys 
you pressed appear in the Keys list box. If you use a key sequence that 
is already assigned to another command. Word displays a dialog box 
telling you this and gives you the options of replacing the previous 
assignment or canceling the operation. 

O Click Cancel. 
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Saving 

To save a document, glossary, or personal dictionary; rename a document; 
make a backup copy; save on a different disk; or save a document in a 
different file format for use with other programs: 

O Choose Save As from the File menu. 

Save Current Document As: Type the document name. If the document 
is already named. Word proposes the current name. Click Save to accept 
the proposed name, or type a new document name. 

Fast Save: Saves your documents much faster but creates longer files that 
take up more disk space. When edits to a document accumulate. Word 
disables this option automatically and does a full save to consolidate 
changes. 

Make Backup: Creates a backup copy of the last version you saved 
under the name Backup 0/ (filename). 

File Format: Lists options for saving your document in different file 
formats. After clicking this button, you can choose among the following: 



File format option 



Saves as this 



Normal 



Word 4 format. 



Text Only 

Text Only with Line Breaks 

Microsoft Word 1 .0/Microsoft Works 

Microsoft Word 3.0/Microsoft Write 
Microsoft Word (MS-DOS) 

MacWrite 



Creates an ASCII file without Word formatting; 
use for transferring the document to other 
programs. 

Creates an ASCII file without Word formatting 
but with carriage-return characters at the end 
of each line. 

Saves in Microsoft Word 1 .0 format (for working 
with external programs that read only Microsoft 
Word 1 .0 format, such as Microsoft Works). 

Saves in Microsoft Word 3 format; also used by 
Microsoft Write and certain other programs. 

Saves in PC Word format (for transferring files 
from your Macintosh to a PC). 

Saves in MacWrite format. 



Interchange format (RTF) Converts all formatting, the style sheet, and 

graphics into the RTF interchange format 
and saves as a text file. 
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■ Command and Keyboard Shortcuts 

Manipulating Windows 

To Keyboard press 

Make next window active Option-Command-W 

Zoom window Option-Command- ] (toggles) 

Split window Oplion-Command-S (toggles) 



Choosing Commands with the Period Key on the Keyboard 

O Press the period on the keypad (or Command-Tab) to enter into menu- 
selection mode. The menu bar is highlighted. In this mode, you can do 
any of the following from the keyboard: 



To 


Keyboard press 


Keypad press 


Choose a menu 


First letter of menu, 


Number of menu — 0 for 




or Shift-letter to 


Apple menu, 1 for 




choose next menu 


File menu, and so on. 




starting with that 


Once menu is selected. 




letter, or right and 


use the 4 and 6 keys to 




left arrow keys 


move left and right. 


Choose a command 


First letter of command, 
or up and down arrow 
keys 


2 and 8 


Execute a command 


Return or Enter 




Cancel a command 


Backspace (delete), 
Command-(period) 




Navigating in 


Dialog Boxes 




To move 


Keyboard press 


Keypad press 


To next text field 


Tab 




To previous text field 


1 Shift-Tab 




Up in list box 


Up arrow 




Down in list box 


Down arrow 





To next group of options 


Right arrow 




To previous group of options 


Left arrow 




To next option 


Command-Tab 


. (Decimal point) 


To previous option 


Shift-Command-Tab 




Select the current option 


Command-Spacebar 


0 


Select an option directly 


Command-first letter 
of option, or only the 
letter if only buttons 
are present 
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Commands 



See the table in Appendix E, "Word's Preset Defaults" for a table describing the key 
icons used in the following table. 

Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



About Microsoft Word 
Activate Keyboard Menus 

Add to Menu 

Assign to Key 

Background Repagination 

Cancel 

Close 

Commands... 

Context Sensitive Help 
Delete... 

Fast Save Enabled 
Find Again 

Find... 

Go Back 

Go To... 



Identifies version of Word and provides access to online help. 

# 

Activates menu bar so that you can choose menu commands 
using keys. 

§041 m- 

Adds the selected command to its predefined “home” menu. 
Mouse pointer changes to +. 

80*^= or 

Assigns a key combination to a command. Mouse pointer 
changes to §8. 

80*^4- 80*^iB + 

Toggles option to automatically repaginate a document during 
pauses in typing and editing. 

Stops current command action. 

80. ^ 

Closes active document. 

File 80IU 

Creates and opens customized keyboard and menu 
configurations. 

Edit 

Displays Help information for open command dialog box or a 
command you subsequently select from a menu. 

80/ help 

Deletes an unopened document. 

File 

Toggles option to save a file more quickly but with less 
efficient use of memory. 

Repeats search for text or format you .specified when you last 
chose Find or Find Formats command. 

Utilities 80-^R 

Searches for text and/or special characters. 

Utilities 80F 

Displays previous selection or returns insertion point to its 
previous position. 

Utilities 8§-^Z (HO 

Displays indicated page if document has been paginated. 

Utilities 806 
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Command name 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Help... 

Hidel 



List All Fonts 
Load File into Memory 

Load Pro}* ram into Memory 

Make Backup Files 

More Keyboard Prefix 

Move Down One Text Area 

Move Left One Text Area 

Move Right One Text Area 

Move to Bottom of Window 
Move to End of Document 
Move to End of Line 
Move to First Text Area 

Move to Last Text Area 



Displays list of online Help topics. 

UJindoiu 




Toggles display of Word’s normally invisible characters, such 
as spaces, tabs, and paragraph marks. If the characters aren’t 
visible, the command reads Show f and appears in the list box 
after Show Text Boundaries. 



mmm 

Lists al 



installed fonts on Font menu. 



Toggles option to load as much as possible of open file into 
memory for current session. 

Toggles option to load as much as possible of Word program 
into memory for current session. 

Turns on and off the option to make a backup copy of a saved 
document. 



Amplifies extent of subsequent keyboard action; e.g., right 
arrow key moves to next paragraph instead of next character. 

88“^’ 

Moves insertion point to text area below text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell below cell containing 
insertion point (within a table). 

Moves insertion point to text area left of text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell at left of cell 
containing insertion point (within a table). 

If- 3e-isslll4"' 

Moves insertion point to text area right of text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell at right of cell 
containing insertion point (within a table). 

Places insertion point after last character visible in window. 

end 

Places insertion point after last character in document. 

381113 88end 

Moves insertion point to end of current line. 

(HI 

Moves insertion point to first text area visible in window (in 
Page View) or to first cell visible in window (within a table). 

|5 88*^1117 w 

Moves insertion point to last text area visible in window (in 
Page View) or to last cell visible in window (within a table). 






38^31111! 



fill- 
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Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Move to Next Character 

Move to Next Line 

Move to Next Page 

Move to Next Paragraph 

Move to Next Sentence 
Move to Next Text Area 

Move to Next Window 

Move to Next Word 

Move to Previous Character 

Move to Previous Line 

Move to Previous Page 
Move to Previous Paragraph 

Move to Previous Sentence 
Move to Previous Text Area 



Moves insertion point right one character. 

4 or 106 

38“^ L 



Moves insertion point down one line. 

4 or HD 2 



In Page View, moves insertion point to top of next page. 




page 

down 



Places insertion point at start of next paragraph. 

384 or 381 H 2 
38*^ B 

Places insertion point at start of next sentence. 

381 D 1 



Moves insertion point to next text area at right (in Page View) 
or to next cell (within a table). 

38 “^IU 3 



Activates next document window, based on order in which you 
opened windows. 

38“^ LU f|l 

Places insertion point after current word or next word. 

384 or 38106 

38 -^; 

Moves insertion point left one character. 

4 or IH 4 

38-^K 



Moves insertion point up one line. 

4 or 108 

38-^0 

In Page View, moves insertion point to top of preceding page. 

38 page up 

Places insertion point at start of current paragraph or preceding 
paragraph. 

384 or 38108 

Places insertion point at start of current sentence or preceding 
sentence. 

38107 

Moves insertion point to preceding text area at left (in Page 
View) or to preceding cell (within a table). 

88-^139 ,||i 
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Command name 


Meaning, 

menu 


Standard 

keyboard 


Keypad 


Extended 

keyboard 



Move to Previous Word 


Places insertion point before current or preceding word. 




96^ or nm4 




Move to Start of Document 


Places insertion point before first character in document. 




80I1I9 


Thorne 


Move to Start of Line 


Moves insertion point to beginning of current line. 

nHn*7 ji: 


Move to Top of Window 


Ml: 

Places insertion point before first character visible in window. 




li 88I115 


home 


Move Up One Text Area 


Moves insertion point to text area above text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell above cell containing 




insertion point (within a table). 






seisms 




New 


Opens a new untitled document. 

File 96N 


F5 


New Window 


Opens a new window for active document. 

lUindoui 


OF5 



Open Documents in Page View Toggles option to open documents in Page View rather than 

Galley View. 



Open File Name: 
Open... 

Page View 
Preferences. . . 

Quit 

Remove From Menu 
Save 

Save As... 

Screen Test 



Opens indicated document. 

Opens a document. Dialog box lists all Word files and files in 
formats recognized by Word. 

File m F6 

Toggles Page View. 

Document F13 

Brings up the Preferences dialog box. 

Edit 

Quits Word and prompts you to save changes to open 
documents, glossaries, and dictionaries. 

File 800 

Removes a selected command from a menu. Mouse pointer 
changes to—". 

80 -^- 

Saves active document under its current name. 

File 80S F? 

Renames document, saves it in a different format, or saves it in 
a different drive or folder. 

File <hF7 ,ii 

Displays graphics to test display monitor. Click the mouse to 
stop. 
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Command name 


Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 


Scroll Line Down 


Scrolls first line in window out of view, displaying one more 
line at bottom of window. 

36^3/ m* niiif :i 


Scroll Line Up 


Scrolls last line in window out of view, displaying one more 
line at top of window. 

13+ 


Scroll Screen Down 


Displays next screenful (based on window size) of document. 

133 page down 


Scroll Screen Up 


Displays preceding screenful (based on window size) of 
document. 


Select Whole Document 


page up 

Selects entire document. Same as pressing the Command key 
while clicking in the selection bar. 


Select Window: 
Short Menus 


Activates indicated document window. 

Switches between Full Menus and Short Menus. 


Show Clipboard 


Edit ■. 

Displays contents of Clipboard. 

^lUindoiu . --iililr' ■ 


Show Hidden Text 


Toggles display of hidden text, indicated with a dotted 
underline. 


Show Menu Function Keys 


Toggles display of extended keyboard function keys assigned 
to menu commands. 


Show Table Gridlines 
Show Text Boundaries 


Toggles display of nonprinting gridlines in a table. 

Toggles display of nonprinting boundary lines of text areas in 
Page View. 


Show ^ 


Displays screen symbols such as 1 (paragraph mark). 

Edit 3gV t'llp.... ■ 


Smart Quotes 


Toggles option to use ** ” and ‘ ' instead of " and ' when you 
press the standard quote key. 


Split Window 


Splits active window. 


Undo 


Reverses latest command action if possible. 

Edit ;r 38Z 


Use Picture Placeholders 
Zoom Window 


Toggles display of gray rectangles in place of graphics. 
Switches active window between its full size and an alternate 


—Separator— 


size. 

-AkVi r ' : > j ^ ‘ ‘ 

Inserts a dashed line at bottom of selected menu (used to 
separate groups of commands). 






Organizing Through Outlining 



hether you're writing a business letter, preparing an important 
speech, or churning out a spy thriller. Word's built-in outlining 
feature can help you transform your thoughts into a complete, 
well-organized document. The feature serves not only as a planning aid — 
that is, as a means to create a conventional outline — but also as a powerful 
writing and editing tool. In fact, you can use it to reorganize an entire docu- 
ment, freely moving blocks of text with a few clicks of the mouse. 

To enter Outline View, be sure that you are in Full Menus mode, and 
then choose Outlining from the Document menu. If you are starting a new 
document, the outline window is empty. If you already entered some text in 
Galley View or Page View, however, it appears in the window (although you 
might see only the first line of each paragraph). This occurs because Outline 
View presents a different view of the same document, not a different docu- 
ment. Thus, any change you make to an outline is reflected in the Galley 
View or Page View text, and vice versa. 
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■ Creating and Manipulating Outline Text 

Across the top of the outline window. Word displays the Outline icon bar 
(shown in Figure 4-1), which contains the tools you use to work with out- 
lines. Most menu commands are accessible in Outline View and operate the 
same as they do in Galley View and Page View, but the Footnote, Spelling, 
and Hyphenate commands, for example, are unavailable and dimmed. In 
Word 3, many commands on the Format and Font menus were also unavail- 
able, but in Word 4 you can access them if the Show Formatting icon is 
selected in the Outline icon bar. Let's examine the function of each icon. 




Figure 4-1 

The Outline icon bar. 



Setting Levels and Promoting and Demoting Headings 

Like conventional outlines. Word outlines are organized by heading level, 
with each level distinguished from the others by the amount of indention. 

The main, or level 1, headings appear near the left margin; level 2 headings 
are indented one default tab stop (set in the Document dialog box) to the 
right; level 3 headings are indented an additional tab stop; and so on. Any 
paragraph that isn't a heading is called body text, is indented half a default 
tab stop to the right of its heading, and is preceded by a small square, as 
shown in Figure 4-2. Subtext is any text that falls under a heading, including 
subordinate headings and body text. Headings that have subtext are preced- 
ed by a plus sign; those that don't have subtext are preceded by a minus sign. 

In typical Word 4 fashion, many ways exist to manipulate headings and 
body text in Outline View. As described in Chapter 2, to establish the level of 
a heading, you can select some text or start a new line and click the Promote 
icon (4" ) or the Demote icon (■► ). The left arrow "promotes" the heading to 
the next higher level; the right arrow "demotes" the heading to the next 
lower level. You can use the Promote and Demote icons before or after you 
enter headings or other text in the outline. 

You can use the mouse in an intuitive way to drag a heading or body text 
paragraph to a new level or position in the document. If the pointer is over 
any of these icons, it becomes a four-headed arrow. You can drag the heading 
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to the left to promote the heading, to the right to demote it, up to move the 
heading toward the beginning of the document, and down to move it toward 
the end of the document. If you click on a plus icon, all associated subtext 
becomes selected, too. If you hold down the Option key and click, only that 
heading becomes selected. When you drag the material to the left or right to 
change its level, the pointer changes to a pair of arrows pointing left and 
right, and Word draws a dotted vertical line at that heading level on the 
screen. Dragging the pointer and the line to the left, for example, promotes 
the headings in the selected material — when you release the mouse button. 
Word promotes the headings in the material, but leaves the body text as is. 

If your keyboard has arrow keys, you can also establish heading levels by 
pressing the left or right arrow key. Don't try to establish levels by pressing 
the Tab key, however. As in Galley View, it simply inserts a tab character and 
indents the line to the next tab stop. This means that your heading will not be 
associated with the appropriate style. If you think that you may have 
absentmindedly used the Tab key in an outline, choose Show ^ from the Edit 
menu to make the tab characters visible. 

The current level is displayed in the status box in the lower left comer of 
the window, as illustrated in Figure 4-2, and names the style of the paragraph 
in the selected text. Once a level has been established, you can either type 
some text or edit text you already entered. If the text extends beyond one line, 
the characters on subsequent lines are indented when the text wraps. When 
you finish a heading, press the Return key; the heading then becomes a 
separate paragraph. The insertion point stays at the same heading level. If 
you want to change levels, simply click the Promote or Demote icon again. 




Body text paragraph 



Heading with subtext 



Headmg without subtext 



Each level indented to a 
default tab stop 



Heading promoted 
from level 3 to level 2 



Heading paragraph 
without text 

Body paragraph 
without text 



Current level displayed in status area 



Figure 4-2 

The outline window. 
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You insert new levels between existing ones the same way that you insert 
new paragraphs in Galley View. Click at the end of the line above where you 
want to insert the new line, and press the Return key. The space you open for 
the new entry has the same level as the heading above it, as shown in Figure 
4-3. Click the icons or press the left or right arrow key to promote or demote 
the new heading. 

Word's outlining feature is extremely flexible: You can enter headings 
and establish levels in a variety of ways. For example, you can enter all the 
level 1 headings first, without having to switch between level settings, and 
then go back and insert the level 2 headings. Or you can simply type in the 
entire outline and then establish levels afterward. To speed up the latter 
approach, you can promote or demote a number of adjacent headings at the 
same time, even if they are on different levels, by selecting them as a group 
and clicking the appropriate icon, or dragging them with the mouse. This 
shortcut is also handy if you want to make room for new levels or place 
existing headings under a newly created heading. 
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0 Gettysburg Address -November 19, 1663 
0 Working outline for the speech. 

o 1. Nation founded 67 years ago, based on; 
a A. Liberty, 
a B. Equality 

o 2. Civil War now tearing us apart, 
a A. War is testing us. 
a B. War has caused death in this battlefield, 
a C. We are here to honor those who died, 
o 3. Dedication is to the men, not to the battle. 

= A. Those of us who are alive must see to it that they 
did not die needlessly, and that others don't have to. 


•=» — 

=» B. Increased resolution to stop the war. 

o C. This war cannot-must not-destroy this country. 

o 

a 


V 

i 

Ji 

o 
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Press Return here 
Insert new heading here 



Figure 4-3 

Inserting a new heading. 



Moving Headings Up and Down ♦ 'f 

The Move Up ( ) and Move Down ( ^ ) icons in the Outline icon bar let 
you rearrange headings and the body text beneath them. Simply select the 
material you want to move, and click the appropriate icon. If you select two 
or more headings, they all move at once. If you select the first line of a para- 
graph of body text, the entire paragraph moves. The Move Up and Move 
Down icons do the same job as the Cut and Paste commands (which are also 
available in Outline View), but they do it more quickly. You can also use the 
up and down arrow keys if your keyboard has them. 

You can move material within an outline in one of two ways: selecting 
by line or by heading. For either way, you can click the appropriate icon or 
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use the arrow keys on the keyboard. You can also use the mouse to drag the 
selected material up a number of lines — when you do this, the pointer 
changes to a pair of arrows pointing up and down, and Word draws a dotted 
horizontal line across the screen. Dragging the pointer up moves the line up 
a heading at a time — when you release the mouse button, Word inserts the 
material there. 



Selecting by Line 

Suppose you want to reverse the order of two headings, neither of which has 
any subheadings or body text. You can accomplish this most easily with a 
technique called line selection. Simply click anywhere within the first heading 
and then click the Move Down icon (or click within the second heading and 
click the Move Up icon). For example, if you select heading 2 in the outline 
shown in Figure 4-3 and click the Move Down icon, the heading moves down 
one line, as shown in Figure 4-4. The level of the headings remains the same, 
even if the two headings you are reversing are on different levels. 

You can also select single lines by clicking once in the selection bar next 
to the line to be moved or by holding down the Option key as you click the 
icon to the left of the line. 

If you select two or more adjacent lines, you can move them as a group. 
(To select multiple lines, drag in the selection bar or drag over the lines 
themselves.) In Outline View, Word selects the entire heading, even when 
you click in the middle of it. 
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Gettysburg Address -November 19. 1663 
o Working outline for the speech. 

o 1. Nation founded 67 years ago, based on. 

«=> A Liberty. 

*=» B. Equality. 

*3 A. War is testing us 
o 2 tivil War now tearing us apart.^ 

o B. War has caused death in this battlefield. 

*3 C. We are here to honor those who died 
o 3- Dedication is to the men. not to the battle. 

= A. Those of us who are alive must see to it that they 
did not die needlessly, and that others don't have to 

a 

i= B. Increased resolution to stop the war. 

«= C. This war cannot-must not-destroy this country. 
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Heading moves down 
one line 



Figure 4-4 

Moving a heading one line at a tinne. 

Selecting by Heading 

Moving selected lines one line at a time is useful for fine-tuning an outline, 
but often you'll want to rearrange your document more radically, for ex- 
ample, by placing all of part 3 — the major heading, its subheadings, and all 
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body text paragraphs — before part 2. You do this with a technique called 
headmg selection. 

To select a heading and all its associated subtext, double-click in the 
selection bar next to the heading, or simply click on the icon to the left of the 
line. Clicking the Move Up icon now moves the selected heading and its 
subtext up one line. 



Demoting a Heading to Body Text 

Normally, the text you type in Outline View consists of headings of varying 
levels. Sometimes, however, you may want to enter a short paragraph of 
body text within an outline and format it in the Normal style, like regular text 
entered in Galley View. (In Outline View, body text is any paragraph that is 
not formatted as a heading; it is indented half a default tab stop to the right of 
its heading.) One method is to enter the text as an outline heading (level 1 for 
maximum line length), and then select anywhere within the text and click the 
Demote to Body Text icon ( ^ ). To continue entering headings, simply start 
a new line and click the Promote or Demote icon. 

You can also change body text to an outline heading by selecting 
anywhere within the text and clicking the Promote or Demote icon or by 
dragging the icon of the body text to the desired level in the outline. 



Collapsing and Expanding Subtext + - 

Word lets you collapse and expand the subtext under a heading so that 
you can view only what you want to see. There are two ways to do this. The 
first way is to collapse all the text under the heading. When you either 
double-click the heading's icon or click in the selection bar to the left of the 
heading and click the Collapse icon ( — ), the material underneath dis- 
appears. A dotted line appears under a collapsed heading to indicate the 
hidden material. The Expand icon ( + ) does the reverse: When you select a 
heading in the same way and click the Expand icon, the subtext reappears. 
Or double-click the heading's icon again. 

The second way is to collapse successive levels of body text and 
headings; only the body text paragraphs first, then the lowest level of 
subheadings, and so on, until only the main heading remains. To do this, 
either click the heading's icon once or place the insertion point within it, 
then click the Collapse icon once for every level you want to collapse. 

Word does not print collapsed text, so if you want to print the entire 
outline, be sure all levels are expanded. If you do print an outline with some 
text collapsed, the dotted line representing collapsed text does not appear in 
the printed version. 
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Moving a Main Heading by Collapsing and Moving It ^ 

In addition to the heading-selection method described above, yoxi can |s 
also move a main heading along with aU its subtext by selecting the main 
heading, clicking the Collapse icon, and then clicking the Move Up or Move 
Down icon. Word treats the heading and its subtext as one group. 

Showing Specific Levels 12 3 4 

The Expand and Collapse icons work on only those headings you've selected; 
the number icons, on the other hand, collapse and expand one or more head- 
ing levels for the entire outline. For example, if you dick the number 2 in the 
icon bar, the outline displays levels 1 and 2; any higher numbered levels are 
collapsed. (See Figure 4-5.) When you use the number icons, regular text 
paragraphs are always collapsed, so if you want to see all heading levels 
without body text, simply choose an icon number higher than the number of 
heading levels in your outline. And because Word does not print collapsed 
levels, you can use the number icons to create a simplified outline for dis- 
tribution to others while maintaining a complete version for your own use. 
(An alternative is to extract a table of contents from the outline, a subject 
covered in more detail in Chapter 15, "Creating a Table of Contents and 
Index.") 
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Figure 4-5 

Headings collapsed by clicking the 2 icon. 

The Outline icon bar in Word 4 has level icons only up to level 4. To 
display levels 5 through 9, you can press Option-Command-T and enter the 
number of the level you want to display. For example, to display heading 
levels 1 through 5, press Option-Command-T. The word Outline appears 
in the status area. When you press the number 5 on the keyboard. Word 
expands or collapses the outline to that level. You could also use the 
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Commands command to add the desired Show Level command to a menu of 
your choice. (The default is the Document menu.) Or you can assign your 
own key sequence to the command, such as Command-5 for displaying 
through heading level 5. Chapter 3, "The Word Environment," describes 
how to use the Commands dialog box. 



Showing All Text H 

The Show All icon ( [^ ) to the right of the number icons works like a switch. 
Click it once to collapse only the body text while displaying all heading 
levels. As with collapsed levels, collapsed body text is indicated by a dotted 
line on the screen. You can click it again to display all heading levels and the 
body text. 



Showing Body Text ^ 

Normally, Word displays only the first line of each body text paragraph. If 
the body text is longer than one line, an ellipsis (...) appears at the end of the 
line. If you want to expand all body text paragraphs to their fullest extent, 
simply click the Show Body Text icon ([^ ). Word highlights the icon. Click 
the Show Body Text icon again to collapse body text paragraphs to their first 
lines. 



Displaying the Character Formats of Headings ff 

It's often helpful to see the formats of the headings in an outline as they 
appear in Galley View. Click the Show Heading Formats icon ( f f ) to see 
the formats; click again to remove the formats. This function displays only 
the character formats — if the paragraph formats were displayed, the logical 
structure of the outline might well become unrecognizable. 

Changing the Fonnat of Headings in a Document ^ 

In Outline View, text is normally shown in either the character formats for ^ .t 
the Normal style or the character formats for the styles assigned to each 
paragraph. Clicking the Show Formats icon toggles the display of these lilffif} 
character formats. The look produced by the default definitions for the 
heading styles becomes visible when you go to Galley View or Page View, 
where you see that the heading styles are approximately the same as the :|||r 
Normal style, except that they call for the Helvetica font, boldface, and add 
a little space before each heading. See Appendix E, "Word's Preset Defaults," 
for the preset definitions of the heading and other automatic styles^ljjp 
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To change a heading style, you can go through the text and format each 
instance manually, but it is far easier to change the format of all instances of 
each style by using style sheets. Simply choose Define Styles from the Format 
menu, click on the name of the heading style you want to change, then choose 
the formats you want from the appropriate menus, and click Define and 
Cancel, as you learned in Chapter 2. See Chapter 10, "Working with Style 
Sheets," for a thorough discussion of this topic. 



■ Numbering 

You can use the Renumber command from the Utilities menu to number or 
renumber an outline of up to nine levels. The command affects all selected 
headings; if no text is selected. Word renumbers the entire document. To 
select all the outline except its title — which you probably don't want to 
number — use the Shift-click method: Click at the beginning of the desired 
selection and, while holding down the Shift key, click at the end. 

Once the headings are selected, choose the Renumber command; the 
dialog box shown in Figure 4-6 appears. Click the All button beside the 
Paragraphs label. The Start At field probably contains a 1. If it doesn't, the 
first paragraph selected will start with a number other than 1 . If you want to 
start at a number other than what Word proposes, simply select the contents 
of the field and enter the number. 



I Renumber i 



Paragraphs: (i) Rll O Only If Already Numbered 
H Format: ] | 



Start at:[| 

Numbers: ® I O 1*1 • 
OK t [Cancel] 



OBy Euample OBemoue 



Figure 4-6 

The Renumber dialog box. 

Unless you specify otherwise, Word numbers each level starting with 
numeral 1. The numbering is repeated for each set of levels, producing a 
result like that shown in Figure 4-7 on the following page. (If you want to 
try this with the sample outline we've used in this chapter, remove all the 
numbers first.) 
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o Gettysburg Address -November 19, 1663 
o Working outline for the speech. 

o |l. Nation founded 67 years ago, based on: 

= 1. Liberty. 

= 2. Equality. 

o 2. Civil War now tearing us apart. 

= l. War is testing us 

«= 2. War has caused death in this battlefield. 

= 3. We are here to honor those who died. 

O 3. Dedication is to the men. not to the battle. 

a 1. Those of us who are alive must see to it that they 
did not die needlessly, and that others don't have to. 

= 2. Increased resolution to stop the war. 

= 3. This war cannot-must not-destroy this country. 

o 1^ 

'‘■>'1'' I [heading 2 ! i lSli.llljlPl'al 



Figure 4-7 

Portion of a nunnbered outline. 



Word provides a large range of numbering formats. In addition to Arabic 
numerals, you can use uppercase or lowercase Roman numerals, uppercase 
or lowercase letters, or any combination of these. Furthermore, you can fol- 
low the numbers or letters with a period, comma, parenthesis, or any other 
nonalphanumeric character. 

For example, suppose you wanted to number a five-level outline using 
this standard format: 

I.A.I.a.i. 

That is, the level 1 headings are to be preceded by an uppercase Roman 
numeral, the level 2 headings by an uppercase letter, the level 3 headings by 
an Arabic numeral, and so on; and each number or letter is to be followed by 
a period. You would enter the desired format in the Format field, as shown in 
Figure 4-8a, and click OK. The resulting outline would resemble Figure 4-8b. 

Paragraphs: Rll Q Only If Already Numbered 

Start at: [T | Format: | l.fl.I.a.ij | 

Numbers: Ol-l*» O By Euample O Aemoue 

OK )1 [Cancel] 



Figure 4-8a 

A numbering style specified in the Format field. 
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Gettysburg Address -November 19. 1663 
o Working outline for the speech. 

o |l Nation founded 67 years ago, based on: 
o A Liberty 
o B Equality. 

o II . Civil War now tearing us apart 
a A War is testing us 

=» B War has caused death in this battlefield 
D C We are here to honor those who died 
o III. Dedication is to the men, not to the battle 

= A. Those of us who are alive must see to it that they 
did not die needlessly, and that others don't have to. 
•=> B Increased resolution to stop the war. 
a C. This war cannot-must not-destroy this country 
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Figure 4-8b 

The result after renumbering. 



To have each heading reflect both its own level and the levels above 
it, select the 1.1 option in the Numbers field. In the outline shown in Figure 
4-8b, for example, this option would cause the B section of part I to be num- 
bered LB. instead of merely B. 

Whether you use the 1.1 option or the 1 option, you can easily rearrange 
and then renumber headings by repeating the numbering process. Simply 
select the affected text, choose the Renumber command, specify the number 
format, and click OK. 

As you can see, the numbering function is not only flexible but easy to 
use. If you experiment further with the Renumber command, however, you'll 
find that it reveals some complexities and, occasionally, offers frustrations. 
For example, although you might never use this information, it's interesting 
to know that you can have a character precede as well as follow your outline 
numbers. Word inserts a starting character before each entry if the first char- 
acter you enter in the Format field is nonalphanumeric — a parenthesis, for 
example. Such a character is optional, as is an ending character such as the last 
period in the Format field of Figure 4-8a. But beware: If you dispense with an 
ending character — a period, for example — no period will appear after Arabic 
numerals in your outline, but one will still follow all letters and Roman 
numerals. Word does this to prevent confusion in a case such as the 
following: 
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A word of warning: The Renumber command sometimes produces 

results that initially surprise you. Simply experiment until you get the 

look you want. A few more instructions and tips follow: 

□ The Start At option works only for the first heading level. 

□ To create an alphabetical sequence, starting with a letter other than A, 
use the letter's corresponding number in the Start At field and either the 
A or a format in the Format field. For example, to start the numbering 
with D-1, enter 4-1 in the Start At field and A-1 in the Format field. 
Roman numbering works similarly. 

□ To remove outline numbering, double-click the Remove option in the 
Renumber dialog box. Double-clicking any of the radio buttons is the 
same as selecting it and clicking OK. 

□ If you change the order of part of the outline after numbering it, select 
the text and the first heading level above it that still has correct 
numbering. When you choose the Renumber command, the By Example 
option is selected, and the Start At field displays the number of the first 
selected paragraph. Word assumes that you want to use the numbering 
format of the first paragraph you selected unless you specify otherwise. 

□ If you want to number only some headings in an outline, place a number 
(any number will do) beside those headings as you create the outline. 
When you are done, select the entire outline and click on the Only If 
Already Numbered option. Headings without numbers are skipped. 

□ If you follow the numbering format with a space. Word follows each 
number in the outline with a space instead of the customary tab char- 
acter. However, first remove the numbering before using this format. 

□ You can change the numbering manually and then use the Sort com- 
mand from the Document menu to reorder your outline. (See Chapter 11, 
"Formatting Tables and Lists," for more information on the Sort 
command.) 

□ You can use the Renumber command on any set of paragraphs, not 
only outlines. Lawyers use this feature, but prefer the Line Numbering 
paragraph format, which permits numbering every line in a paragraph. 
The Line Numbering format is discussed in Chapter 9, "Paragraph 
Formatting," and in Chapter 12, "Section Formatting." 



■ Using Outlining as an Editing Tool 

You can use Word's outlining feature as an editing tool in two ways. First, 
you can navigate in a document very easily in Outline View — much more 
easily than by scrolling manually or by searching for key words in Galley 
View. Second, you can rearrange large sections of text more efficiently with 
outlining icons than with the Cut and Paste commands. 
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Navigating with Outline View 

In Word, you can manually scroll through a document to find what you're 
looking for, you can use the Find command to look for key words, or you can 
use the Go To command from the Search menu to go to a specific page. None 
of these methods can take you directly to the beginning of a section of text, 
but the outlining feature can, through a method called synchronized scrolling. 
The procedure is simple. Display the document in Outline View, and then 
click in the vertical scroll bar until the heading you want is the topmost line 
in the window. Now return to Galley View. That heading appears at the top 
of the window. 

Synchronized scrolling works even better when you split a window into 
two panes with one pane in Outline View and the other in Galley View. 
Starting in Outline View, for example, divide the window by dragging down 
the solid black bar (the split bar) at the top of the scroll bar. Then click in 
one pane, and press Command-U to switch to Galley View. Now scroll a bit 
through the pane containing the outline; the topmost heading in the Galley 
View pane changes as you scroll. This synchronization makes it easy to work 
on the structure of a document in one pane and on the body text in the other. 
To remove the split from the window, drag the split bar to the top or bottom 
of the window; the bottom pane takes over the window. (See Chapter 3, 

'The Word Environment," for more information on split-screen techniques.) 



Moving Paragraphs 

You've already seen how to use the Move Up and Move Down icons to move 
headings around in an outline. You can also use this feature to move entire 
paragraphs within a document without having to carefully select text, cut it 
out, set a new insertion point, and paste it in again. Simply select the para- 
graphs and click the appropriate icon. (See Figure 4-9.) When you return to 
Galley View, you see that all characters in the selected text are transported, 
including blank lines and forced page breaks. You can remove these if they 
adversely affect the layout of the document. 
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O Overview of Modern Word Processing 

o With the first release of Microsoft© Word in 1963, personal ... 
o What-you-see-is-what-you-get (WYSIWYG) display, dynamic . 
o These features were technically very advanced and ... 
o Anticipation 

o In reality, Woi^^nilcipated'tilffily precise "printing ... 
Bj^ltihefr^-mir^Uehappened. Hewlett-Packard© 
kS Microsoft Word on the IBM personal computer and ... 
So Word and Macintosh seemed destined for a happy ... 



Moving a paragraph up 



Figure 4-9 

Moving a paragraph within an outline. 




■ Points to Remember 

□ In Outline View, any change to the outline changes the document itself. 

□ Outlines can contain two kinds of paragraphs: headings, which are 
assigned styles heading 1 through heading 9, and body text, which is 
any other style of paragraph. The subtext of a heading consists of all 
the subordinate headings and body text under that heading. 

□ The way in which you select a heading determines how the Move Up 
and Move Down icons work. If you double-click in the selection bar, the 
icons move the selected heading and its associated subtext up or down 
one line. With line selection, the icons simply move the selected block 
up or down one paragraph. 

□ The way in which you select a heading also determines how the Expand 
and Collapse icons work. If you click in the selection bar or otherwise 
select the entire heading , the icons collapse or expand all the subtext 

at once. If instead you select only part of the heading or merely set the 
insertion point somewhere in it, each click on the icons collapses or 
expands one subheading level at a time. 

■ Techniques 

See ''Mouse and Keyboard Shortcuts" later in this summary for an overview of the 

icons in the Outline icon bar. 

Scroll to a specific section (synchronized scrolling in one pane) 

O Enter Outline View. 

@ Scroll until the section you want to see is at the top of the window. 

© Return to Galley View. 

Show Outline View in one pane and Galley View in the other 

O Drag down the split bar (the black bar at the top of the vertical scroll bar) 
as far as you want. 

© Click in the pane you want to appear in Outline View. 

© Choose the Outlining command (Command-U). 

O When you scroll in one pane, the other pane scrolls accordingly. 

Select a heading and all its subtext (Outline View) 

O Double-click in the selection bar, or click the icon that precedes the heading. 

Promote or demote a group of adjacent headings 

O Select the block to be affected and click the appropriate icon. 
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Promote body text to a heading 

O Select the paragraph to be promoted and click the Promote icon, or drag 
its icon to the heading level you want. 

Move a heading and its subtext, or a body paragraph, up or down 

O Select the entire heading by double-clicking in the selection bar to the left 
of the heading, or click the heading's icon. 

@ Click the Move Up or Move Down icon, or drag the selected material to 
the new location. 

Or, 

O Collapse all levels beneath the level of the heading you want to move. 

@ Select the heading and click the Move Up or Move Down icon, or drag 
the collapsed material to the new location. 

Print a simplified outline 

O Collapse the outline to show only the heading levels you want to print. 

@ Choose Print from the File menu. 

Number or renumber an outline 

O Select the text to be renumbered. (If none is selected, the command affects 
the entire document.) 

@ Choose Renumber from the Document menu. 

© Specify the options you want to use. 

The 1.1 option precedes the number for a heading with the numbers of 
the headings above it (for example, 1.2,1.). 

The By Example option causes Word to use the numbering format of the 
first selected paragraph. 

O Click OK. 

Specify a numbering format 

O Unless you indicate otherwise. Word uses Arabic numerals followed by 
periods. 

© Enter the format you want to use in the Format field of the Renumber 
dialog box (for example, l.A.i.). 

Remove outline numbering 

O Click Remove in the Renumber dialog box. 

© Click OK. 
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■ Mouse and Keyboard Shortcuts 

In Outline View, as in Galley View, the keypad keys are available for moving 


the insertion point. 


Mouse 


Keyboard Keypad 


To 


click 


press press 


Promote heading 


◄- 


left arrow 


Demote heading 




right arrow 


Move heading up 


♦ 


up arrow 


Move heading down 




down arrow 


Demote heading to body text 




Command- 






right arrow 


Collapse next lower heading 




- 


or text 






Expand subtext 


+ 


+ 


Collapse selected heading 




Command- - 


Expand selected heading 




Command- -i- 


Display up to level 4 
Display levels 5 through 9 


1 2 3... 


Opiion- 






Command-T, 
then the number. 


Display all levels 


m 


* 


and body text (toggles) 
Display all lines in body text 


mmm 


- 


Display character formats of 


ff 


/ 


headings 






To manipulate the outline while in Galley View or Page View, press Option- 
Command-T and then press the key(s) indicated below: 




Keyboard 


Keypad 


To 


press 


press 



Promote heading 
Demote heading 
Move heading up 
Move heading down 



left arrow or K 4 

right arrow or L 6 

up arrow 8 

down arrow 2 



Demote heading to body text Command-right arrow 
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■ Commands 

Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Collapse Selection 


In Outline View, hides selected outline headings and/or body 
text regardless of heading level. 


Collapse Subtext 


In Outline View, hides all subordinate levels or the next 
higher level subordinate to the selected outline heading, 
depending on whether the entire heading is selected. 


Demote Heading 


Lowers selected heading paragraph to next lower outline level. 


Expand Subtext 


In Outline View, displays all subordinate levels or the next 
lower level subordinate to the selected outline heading, 
depending on whether the entire heading is selected. 


Make Body Text 


Makes selected paragraph the body text of preceding outline 
heading. 


Move Heading Down 


Moves selected outline heading or body text below next 
visible paragraph in outline. 


Move Heading Up 


Moves selected outline heading or body text above preceding 
visible paragraph in outline. 


Outline Command Prefix 


Sets the prefix enabling you to promote, demote, and move 
outline paragraphs in Galley View or Page View by pressing a 



key. 

3g*^T •• 

Outlining Toggles Outline View. 

Document §§U <^F13 



Promote Heading 
Renumber... 



Show All Headings 
Show Heading I 
Show Heading 2 
Show Heading 3 
Show Heading 4 
Show Heading 5 
Show Heading 6 
Show Heading 7 



Raises selected heading paragraph to next higher outline level. 

Automatically numbers or renumbers selected paragraphs in 
specified sequence. 

Utilities 8€F15 

In Outline View, displays headings of all levels and body text. 
In Outline View, displays only heading level 1. 

In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1 and 2. 

In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1-3. 

In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1^. 

In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1-5. 

In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1-6. 

In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1-7. 
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Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Show Heading 8 
Show Heading 9 
Show! Hide Body Text 

Show! Hide Formatting 

Son 



Sort Descending 



In Outline View, displays only heading levels 1-8. 

In Outline View, displays heading levels 1-9. 

In Outline View, switches between display of all body text and 
first line only. 

In Outline View, turns on and off display of character 
formatting. 

Sorts entire document or selected paragraphs, columns, or lines 
in ascending order (A-Z or 1-9) according to leftmost 
character. 

Utilities 

Sorts entire document or selected paragraphs, columns, or lines 
in descending order (Zr-A or 9-1 ) according to leftmost 
character. 



Writing and Editing Techniques 



ith Word, the process of writing, or entering text, is nearly 
indistinguishable from rewriting, or editing. Letters, words, 
and entire phrases can be added easily, deleted, or moved 
around, even during the initial writing stages. In this chapter, therefore, 
writing and editing are generally treated as one concept. Here, we'll examine 
in greater detail some of the features and techniques introduced in Chapters 
1 and 2, and you'll cover some new ground. More specifically, you will learn 
about entering standard and special characters, selecting text you want to 
manipulate, moving text within a document, and finding and changing text. 




■ Discovering Word's True Characters 

On your Macintosh keyboard, you'll find represented the alphabetic, 
numeric, and punctuation characters that appear on a typewriter keyboard. 
However, Word supplies many characters that a typewriter, or even other 
word processors, don't. And some familiar characters work, in Word, in 
unfamiliar ways. This section provides a brief overview of some of the pro- 
gram's character features. For a thorough discussion of fonts, see Chapter 8, 
"Character Formatting." 
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Special Font Characters 

Almost every Mac comes with several fonts, or typefaces, that comprise 
standard characters as well as some additional ones. To see the standard 
characters in a given font, choose the Key Caps desk accessory from the 
Apple menu and choose the font you want to see from the Key Caps menu in 
the menu bar. (See Figure 5-1. In Key Caps desk accessory versions before 3.0, 
you can view the Chicago font only.) To see the characters available with 
different key combinations, hold down the Shift key, the Option key, the 
Shift-Option combination, or the Control key on some keyboards. Each time 
you press one of these, the Key Caps keyboard displays the set of characters 
produced when you hold down that key and press the keys on the keyboard. 
When you type on the Mac keyboard or click on the Key Caps keyboard, text 
appears in the field above the keyboard. You can cut or copy the text to paste 
it into a Word document; the text is transferred, but not the font. 




Figure 5-1 

Key Caps with the Venice font. 

Word is an international program that lets you add accent (diacritical) 
marks to characters by pressing the following key combinations. The accent 
is added to the next character typed; pressing the Option-key combination 
twice creates only the accent character. 



Press 


To get 


Option- ' 


' (grave accent) 


Option-e 


' (acute accent) 


Option-i 


^ (circumflex) 


Option-n 


~ (tilde) 


Option-u 


” (umlaut) 



You can also buy fonts that have special zero-width characters. Typing 
one of these characters produces a symbol that overlays the next character 
typed — useful for creating obscure accented or combined letters. And you 
can use font-editor programs such as Fontographer from Altsys Corporation 
to make adjustments to one of Word's fonts. Unless the font editor supports 
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the LaserWriter and PostScript, however, the font changes you make might 
not appear when you print the document on a PostScript printer. 

Almost all fonts contain not only text characters but graphic characters as 
well. The chart in Figure 5-2 shows some of the characters found in common 
fonts. To see one example of a graphic character, press Shift-Option-' (grave 
accent); as the chart indicates, the current font and point size determine 
which character is entered. Use the Key Caps desk accessory to find the key 
sequences for other graphic characters, such as the bullet (•, Option-8) and 
the paragraph mark {^, Option-7). 

You can also use fonts containing nonalphabetic images such as Cairo, 
Taliesin, Symbol, and Zapf Dingbats. (The last H \'0 are high-resolution fonts 
that print well on the LaserWriter.) The Symbol font has a special signifi- 
cance: Word uses it to construct equations in its formula-translation feature. 
See Appendix D, "Mathematical Typesetting," for more information. 



9 12 14 18 24 36 48 72 



New York 


¥ 


♦ 




¥ 


# 


¥ 






Geneva 


O 
















Toronto 


♦ 






9 


< 


9 






Venice 




o 


o 




•Sr 




■cy 




atheas 


4 


¥ 


¥ 


•} 


#,• 


•/ 


V 


<■ 

*:■ 


Ban PranBiSoo 


- 

















Figure 5-2 

Some graphic characters available in Word fonts. 
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Hyphens, Dashes, and Spaces 

Use hyphens to join words together, to nnake a compound word or phrase, 
such as built-in or state-of-the-art. When you press the hyphen key (located 
to the immediate right of the zero key), you create what is termed a normal 
hyphen. If a hyphenated word or phrase appears at the end of a line. Word 
may break (wordwrap) the line at the hyphen, like this: 

built- 

in 

or this: 

The new toy is a three- 
wheeled cart. 

If you then edit the text in a way that affects the wordwrap. Word 
rejoins the compound word on one line. 

If you don't want Word to break a line at a hyphen, you can enter a 
required, or nonbrea.'ing, hyphen by pressing Command- - (actually, the 
Command key and the ' key). If you want a word to be hyphenated only if it 
falls at the end of a line, enter an optional hyphen by pressing Command- - 
(the Command key and the hyphen key). Optional hyphens have no width 
and usually don't appear on the screen unless the word breaks at the end of 
the line. Word inserts optional hyphens when you choose Hyphenate from 
the Utilities menu. To display optional hyphens (whether inserted by you or 
by Word), choose Show ^ from the Edit menu. Figure 5-3 shows the appear- 
ance of the three types of hyphens when Show TI is on. (For more information 
on hyphens and the Hyphenate command, see Chapter 14, "Document 
Formatting and Printing.") 



Normal. hyphen 




Non -breaking hyphen 




Optional hyphen 




Normal space 




Non -breaking space 





Figure 5-3 

The three types of hyphens and two types of spaces. 

Similar to hyphens are the less frequently used en (-) and em ( — ) dashes, 
created by pressing Option- - and Shift-Option — . The em dash is the type- 
setter's equivalent of two hyphens — the common alternative — used when 
you want to indicate a break in thought, for example. The en dash, which is 
a bit wider than a hyphen, is used primarily with ranges of numbers, as in 
1987-88 or pp. 18-24, The en dash is also used to join two terms when one of 
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them consists of two separate words or a hyphenated word (for example, 
New York-based, first-in-first-out accounting). Word will break at these 
dashes if they occur at the end of a line. 

With Word, as with a typewriter, pressing the Spacebar creates a blank 
space. In Word, however, this space is a nonprinting character, appearing as 
a small dot when Show TI is on. Actually, you can produce two kinds of 
spaces. When you press the Spacebar alone, you insert a normal space; Word 
understands that it can break a line at the space and that it can adjust the 
width of the space in justified paragraphs. When you press Option-Spacebar, 
Word inserts a nonbreaking space, at which it will not break the line (see 
Figure 5-3). You might use a nonbreaking space to keep compound words, 
names, or addresses on the same line. You can also insert this character after 
the numbers in a numbered list when you're using justified alignment. That 
way, when Word adjusts the width of the spaces within each line, the space 
after each number remains unchanged. Use this type of space judiciously; too 
many nonbreaking spaces will make the right edge of your text look very 
ragged or, if you are using justified alignment, will cause unacceptably wide 
spaces between words. 

ASCII Codes and Characters 

A little-known but useful feature of Word is its dual ability to report the 
ASCII code of any selected character in a document and to enter any charac- 
ter into a document when you type its ASCII code. ASCII — the American 
Standard Code for Information Interchange — assigns a number for every 
letter, number, punctuation mark, and symbol so that different computers 
and different programs on the same computer can (at least theoretically) 
read one another's text. The letter A, for instance, is assigned the code 65. 

A complete set of ASCII codes for some common fonts, including Symbol 
and Zapf Dingbats, is given in Appendix B. 

You can find the ASCII code for any character by selecting the character 
and pressing Option-Command-Q. The code for that character appears in the 
status box in the lower left comer of the screen. If you type the ASCII code 
for a different character, the new code replaces the old in the status box; 
when you press the Return key, the new character replaces the old in text. 

To enter a character without replacing another, place the insertion point 
where you want the character to appear and press Option-Command-Q. The 
word Code appears in the status box, and the character assigned to the num- 
ber you type is entered in the document when you press the Return key. You 
can cancel this operation by pressing Command-(period) or by clicking in the 
window. Also, if you need to enter another character by its ASCII code, you 
can simply click in the status box without first pressing Option-Command-Q. 
The word Code appears again and you can then enter the ASCII code for 
the character. 
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■ Basic Editing 

Of the basic actions required to enter and edit text, three of the most basic 
are creating paragraphs, backspacing to erase text, and selecting text before 
otherwise manipulating it. You practiced these actions in Chapters 1 and 2; 
this section gives you some additional information. 



Creating Paragraphs 

Pressing the Return (or Enter) key both completes a paragraph — leaving 
behind a paragraph mark, which is visible with Show 1 on — and starts a 
new line and paragraph; this is called a hard return. Many of Word's format- 
ting options, such as alignment and margins, apply to an entire paragraph; 
that is, the lines of text preceding the paragraph mark conform to the 
formatting options you chose for that paragraph. See Figure 5-4 for an 
example of this. 




Paragraph mark 



Newlitie mark 



Tab mark 



Space mark 



Figure 5~4 

Sample text with formatting marks. 

If you want to finish a line without starting a new paragraph, press 
Shift-Return to enter a soft return, also known as a newline mark. You can 
use soft returns when you want to handle a series of lines as one paragraph. 
The paragraph formatting commands then apply to all the lines. 

Finally, if you want to end a paragraph but not move the insertion point 
to the new line, press Option-Command-Return. This action is useful if you 
want to break a paragraph in the middle and then start typing at the end of 
the first paragraph. 
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Backspacing over Text 

As you've learned, pressing the Backspace key (or the Delete key) deletes the 
character to the immediate left of the insertion point. If you try to backspace 
from one paragraph to another that has a different format, however. Word 
beeps when you reach the paragraph mark and refuses to backspace over it. 
It does this to keep you from losing any formatting. To delete the paragraph 
mark, you must select it (by double-clicking on it as though it were a word — 
although you can also double-click to the right of the paragraph mark) and 
then press the Backspace key. 



Selecting Text 

In Word, as in most other Macintosh applications, you first select the text 
you want to manipulate, and then you specify what you want to do with it. 
Most word processors for other types of computers require you to work in 
reverse: Choose the action first and then select the text. The latter method 
isn't as intuitive, and it usually requires you to reselect the same text block 
again and again if you want to perform a number of actions on it. Word lets 
you select text in a variety of ways. Some of these ways call for you to click in 
the selection bar; this is an invisible strip that runs along the left edge of the 
document window. The pointer becomes a right-pointing arrow when it is in 
the selection bar. 



To select 



Do this 



An insertion point 
One or more characters 
A whole word 
One sentence 

One line 

One paragraph 

A range of text 



Click at the desired spot. 

Drag over them. 

Double-click on the word. 

Press the Command key, and click 
anywhere in the sentence. 

Position the pointer in the selection bar 
next to the line, and click. 

Double-click in the selection bar next to 
the paragraph. 

Position the pointer in the selection bar 
at one end of the section, and drag to 
the other end of the section. 



or 

Click at one end of the section; Shift-click 
at the other end of the section. 

The entire document Press Option-Command-M. 

or 

Position the pointer in the selection bar, 
and Command-click. 

A column of text Press the Option key, and drag through 

(also called block selection) the column. (Sec Figure 5-5, following.) 
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Figure 5-5 

Selecting a column of text. 



There is also a huge variety of ways to use the keyboard to move 
the insertion point and select text. The commands and key sequences for 
effecting them can be found in tables at the end of this chapter and in 
Appendix E, ''Word's Preset Defaults." 



Shift-Clicking and Other Methods 

Shift-clicking is one of the easiest ways to select text. You click once to set a 
starting point, or anchor , and then click again — this time holding down the 
Shift key — at a second point either before or after the anchor. 

To see how this works, click within some text to set an anchor point, 
press the Shift key, click again at some other point (either before or after 
the anchor point), and then drag the mouse. Note that the selection is 
anchored where you first clicked the mouse button. When you release the 
mouse button after clicking the second time, the selection is set. 

Another way to select text is a unit at a time. You can select text one 
word at a time by double-clicking on the first word and then dragging over 
the other words you want to select. Only whole words are added to the 
selection. If you press the Command key, click in a sentence, and then drag, 
the selection proceeds a sentence at a time. If you double-click in the selection 
bar and drag, you select one paragraph at a time, and clicking once in the 
selection bar and then dragging causes text to be selected one line at a time. 

When you use this method, the unit selected becomes the anchor. For 
example, if you double-click in the selection bar and then drag, the entire 
paragraph you clicked in is always part of the selection, regardless of the 
direction in which you drag the mouse. 

This technique can be very useful, but it can also be a bit frustrating if, 
for example, you are selecting paragraphs and then decide you want to end 
the selection in the middle of a paragraph. You won't be able to do it without 
deselecting the text and starting over using the Shift-click method. 
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Extending or Reducing a Selection 

Once you have selected some text, you can extend or reduce the selection. 
The basic technique for doing this is to press the Shift key before you click. 
To extend the selection, move the pointer to the end of the text you want to 
add and Shift-click. To reduce the selection, move the pointer to the 
beginning of the text you want to deselect and Shift-click. 

The original anchor that you set with your first mouse click is used as 
a reference point when you extend or reduce the selection. Thus, you can 
extend a selection in only one direction: the same direction as the original 
selection. If you try to extend it in the opposite direction, the text from the 
anchor to the new selection boundary will be selected, but text on the other 
side of the anchor will no longer be selected. Think of the selection as 
revolving around the anchor. 

The unit of text that is added to or removed from the selection depends 
on the method you use to make the original selection. If you select text by 
dragging over it or by using the Shift-click method, you can Shift-click on a 
given character and extend or reduce the selection exactly to that character. 
If you double-click to select a word and then Shift-click in the middle of 
another word, the whole word will be added to the selection. Similarly, if 
you double-click in the selection bar to select a paragraph and then extend 
the selection by Shift-clicking in the middle of the next paragraph, the entire 
paragraph will be added. This also works for sentence and line selection. 



■ Copying and Moving Text 

Word gives you two ways to copy and move text. You can use the Cut, Copy, 
and Paste commands (all in the Edit menu), which use the Clipboard, or you 
can use the Copy To and Move To keyboard commands, which bypass the 
Clipboard. If you copied graphics into your document from another source, 
you can move or copy them with these commands; the procedure is the same 
as for text. 

Both these methods let you move or copy text within a Word document 
or from one Word document to another. However, both files must be open if 
you want to use the Move To or Copy To command to transfer text between 
documents. This is not necessary with the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands. 

It is also possible to use the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands to move or 
copy text to or from another Macintosh application, such as Microsoft Excel 
or Microsoft Works. This is discussed in Chapter 16, 'Transferring Text 
and Graphics." 
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Using the Cut, Copy, and Paste Commands 

To move or copy with the Edit menu commands: 

O Select the block of text to be cut or copied. 

@ Choose Copy or Cut from the Edit menu. 

© Indicate a new location for the text by selecting an insertion point (in the 
current document or another document). 

O Choose the Paste command to enter the block at the insertion point. (See 
Figure 5-6.) 



ik File Edit Format Font Document Utilities liPindom 


gT-l II 1 1 llnlitloril II ■ ' «IV\ MPIS 


Go to the library today. Come back, find a comfortable place to 
sit, and jot dovm a few observations. You 11 likely make note of the 
complex indexing system used to find books, magazines, and other 
printed material. Let’s say you want to know more about 
hydroponics - gardening without soil. Don't go through the hundreds 
of books on the shelves; look up "Gardening: Hydroponics" in the 
Subject index file. It tells you where the books in the category are 
and, for each book, it gives you the author s name, the date of 
publication, and sometimes, a brief synopsis of the book's theme. 

The same kind of detail can be paid to any information, even 
yours. It could be a list of relatives (names, addresses, and when 
they tend to drop by the house unexpectedly), a compilation of-»— 
statistics for a science project in school, or a rundown, by 
department, of company profits, It's all done with a data 
management program. j 


0 

I 

II 
1 


f™'””"'* 


-1 
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Original (copied) text 



Pasted text 



Start of paste (insertion point here) 



Figure 5-6 
Pasted text. 



Viewing the Clipboard 

From time to time, it's helpful to view the contents of the Clipboard to see 
what you are pasting into the document. To do this, choose Show Clipboard 
from the Window menu. A short Clipboard window appears on the bottom 
of the screen. To see more of the window, enlarge it by dragging the title bar 
upward and then dragging the size box in the lower right corner until the 
window is the size you want, or expand it to full size by clicking in the zoom 
box in the upper right corner. Click in the close box when you are through. 
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Using the Move To and Copy To Keyboard Commands 

Word includes two shortcut commands that bypass the Clipboard: the 
Move To and Copy To keyboard commands. In addition to saving time, these 
commands let you duplicate or relocate blocks of text without disturbing the 
contents of the Clipboard and work with large documents when free memory 
is scarce. To copy text: 

O Select the text you want to duplicate. 

® Press Option-Command-C. Note that the status box in the lower left 
corner of the window reads Copy to. 

0 Scroll or move to the spot in the document where you want to copy the 
text block, and click. A dotted insertion point appears, as illustrated in 
Figure 5-7. 

O Press Return to copy the block. The original text block is unaffected. 



and. for each book, it gives you the author s name, the date of 
publication, and sometimes, a brief synopsis of the book s theme. 

The same kind of detail can be paid to any information, even 
yours It could be a list of relatives (names, addresses, and when 
they tend to drop by the house unexpectedly), (or a rundown, by 
department, of company profits. Its all done ^^th a data 
management program. A j 
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T ext copied from here ... '"To here 



Figure 5-7 

Copying text with the Copy To command. 

If you change your mind or discover that you selected the wrong 
material, you can press Command-(period) to cancel the operation before 
you press Return. Also, instead of simply clicking an insertion point for the 
destination, you can select text for replacement using any of the methods 
described above. You'll see a dotted underscore rather than the normal 
highlight, and the selected text is replaced by the copied text. 

The process of moving text is nearly identical: 

O Select the text you want to move. 

0 Press Option-Command-X. Note that the status box reads Move to. 

0 Scroll or move to the spot in the document where you want to move the 
text block, and click. A dotted insertion point appears. (See Figure 5-8 on 
the following page.) 
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O Press the Return key to move the block. The original text block is deleted 
and appears in the new location. 




and, for each book, it gives you the author s name, the date of 
publication, and sometimes, a brief synopsis of the book’s theme. 

} same kind of detail can be paid to any Information, even 
yours. 7t.^uld be a list of relatives (names, addresses, and when 
they tend tO^rop by the house unexpectedly), a compilation of 
statistics for a sti^ce project in school, or a rundown, by 
partment, of coml>94^ profits. | 



mss. 






Text moved from here... 



' To here 



Figure 5-8 

Moving text with the Move To command. 



All this is fine for moving or copying material from the place in which 
you're working in a document to another place. But what if you're typing 
and suddenly decide to grab a phrase or sentence from a distant paragraph 
and enter it at the insertion point? It turns out that the Copy To and Move To 
commands magically become the Copy From and Move From commands if 
no text is selected when you issue the command. Simply set the insertion 
point and press Option-Command-C or Option-Command-X. The insertion 
point stops blinking, and the status box reads Copy from or Move from. Select 
the material you want to copy or move; as you do so, it will be underscored 
with a dotteci line. Press the Return key after selecting the material to 
complete the command. 



■ Finding and Changing Text 

Want to find all occurrences of the word halcyon in your latest manuscript? 
If the document is any size at all, you'll spend a lot of time if you have to 
hunt down every last one. But Word can do it in a flash. And if you want to 
replace halcyon with another, easier-tounderstand word, such as tranquil 
or peaceful, Word can do that, too. 



Finding Text 

Word can search a document for any character or group of characters. You 
can enter a part of a word, an entire word, or a phrase, and Word will find 
every occurrence of it. To find a word, you usually start by clicking at the 
beginning of the document to set the insertion point there. The search then 
starts from the beginning. Then do the following: 
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O Choose Find from the Utilities menu. A dialog box, like the one in Figure 
5-9, appears. 

@ Enter the word or words (hereinafter called a string) into the Find What 
edit field. 

© Set the Whole Word and Match Upper/Lowercase options, as desired. 
(See below.) 

O Click the Start Search button. If Word finds a match, it stops and selects 
the string in the document. 

© To find the next occurrence, click the Find Next button. 



When you are finished, click Cancel or click in the Find window's close box. 




Find lUhat: [halcyon 



□ llfhole lliord □ Match Upper/Loioercase 
I Start Search )]fcancei] 



Figure 5-9 

The Find dialog box. 

Word helps you avoid finding matches that are not what you want by 
letting you set two options. Whole Word and Match Upper/Lowercase. 

With Whole Word, the program selects only text strings that stand on 
their own, with a space on either side. When searching for hyper, for instance. 
Word normally flags hyper, hyperbole, hyperspace, and all other words that 
have hyper anywhere in them. Click Whole Word, and the program flags 
only hyper. 

Leave the Whole Word option off when you are searching for both the 
root and derivations of a word. Searches work best when the root is an un- 
common word. The search string the will select a lot of words {these, other, 
their, thesis, and so forth); the search string magnet narrows the field to only 
a few similar words: magnetize, electromagnetic, magneto, and so on. 

The Match Upper/Lowercase option specifies that you are looking for 
words that are capitalized (or not capitalized) in a certain way. If this option 
is off. Word would find a word like Eschezo in all its possible capitalizations: 
eschew, ESCHEW, esCheio, and so forth. With the case option on. Word would 
flag only Eschew. 

If you want, you can also copy text from a document and paste it into the 
Find What field. Word enters the text, removing any formatting it had. 
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Changing Text 

To replace a text string, you usually start by clicking at the beginning of the 

document to set the insertion point there. Then do the following: 

O Choose the Change command from the Utilities menu. A dialog box, 
like that shown in Figure 5-10, appears. 

@ Enter the text to be replaced in the Find What field. 

© Type the replacement text in the Change To field. 

© Set the Whole Word and Match Upper/ Lowercase options as desired. 

© Click the Start Search button. If Word finds a match, it stops and selects 
the string. Click the Change button to replace the string, or click No 
Change to leave the string as it is and continue the search. 

® If you want Word to change all occurrences of the string without having 
you verify them, click the Change All button instead of Start Search. 





Change 


Find UJhat: 


halcyon 




Change To: 


peaceful 




□ Uihole LUord □ Match Upper/Loioercase 


|(start Search)! [r.hamje] [ Change Hll ] 


(Cancel) 



Figure 5-10 

The Change dialog box. 

The Change Selection button makes the change in the currently selected 
text and stops the search. This button has two uses. For one, you can use it to 
replace at once all occurrences of the search string in a selected block of text. 
To do this, select the block, choose Change, enter the text you want to find 
and replace, and click Change Selection. Because Word selects the search 
string when it finds it, you can also use this button to change the current 
occurrence of the string and then discontinue the search. Simply click Change 
Selection when the program stops at a word. Word will change the selection 
and leave the Change dialog box on the screen so that you can enter a new 
Find What or Change To string and begin another search. 



Wildcard Searches 

In card games, a wildcard is a chameleon; it can assume the identity of any 
card in the deck. In Word, a wildcard is a special character that assumes the 
identity of one or more characters in a search (Find What) string. You use 
wildcard characters to find variations in spelling and so forth. You cannot, 
however, use wildcard characters in the Change To field. 
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Word supports one wildcard character: the question mark (?). The 
question mark substitutes a single character in that position in the search 
string. Here are some examples: 

Type To find 

Budget? Budget 1 , Budget!, Budgets, and other 

words that start with Budget and have 
one other character (won’t find 
BudgetlO). 

sep?rate separate, seperate, and other spellings in 

which the fourth character is different. 



Searching for and Replacing Special Characters 

Word lets you search for special characters, including format marks, page 
breaks, and tabs. To make it easier, first display the space, tab, paragraph, 
and newline marks by choosing the Show % command. You enter the 
circumflex (^) character by pressing Shift-6. 



Type 


To find 


A^, 


“White” space (as seen with paragraph 
formatting symbols ofO. It finds all 
formatting marks, including nonbreaking 
spaces, paragraph marks, tabs, 
newline marks, optional hyphens, 
section marks, and page breaks. If 
several marks are together, Word 
selects them all when found. 




A nonbreaking space. 


'^t 


A tab mark. 




A paragraph (hard return) mark. 




A newline (soft return) mark. 


A. 


An optional hyphen. 


A«. 


A nonbreaking hyphen. 


^d 


A section mark (including required page 
breaks). 


A? 


A question mark. 




A formula character. 


A A 


A caret. 



Interesting Facts About Finding and Changing Text 

Interesting Fact 1. Unless Match Upper/Lowercase is on. Word retains the 
capitalization when replacing text. ITus means that capitalization at the 
beginning of sentences is kept. For example, if you entered hello in the 
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Find What field and howdy in the Change To field, they would come out in 
your document as follows: 



Interesting Fact 2. The Find What and Change To fields can each contain 
up to 24 visible characters, but you can type as many as 255 characters in 
each field. The runoff text in the field scrolls left as you type. 

Interesting Fact 3. You can replace a block with text that is longer than 
255 characters by first copying the new string into the Clipboard (select it and 
choose Copy) and then typing in the Change To field. This code does not 
work in the Find What field: To search for text that matches the contents of 
the Clipboard, simply copy the text and paste it into the Find What field. 

Interesting Fact 4. The text strings that you enter in the Find What and 
Change To fields remain there until you change them or until you quit Word. 
This saves you from having to retype the text if you use the same string over 
again. Further, the Find What fields of the Find and Change dialog boxes are 
shared. For example, if you type dimethylnitrosamine in the Find What field 
of the Find dialog box, the same word will appear if you then display the 
Change dialog box. 

Interesting Fact 5. To search for a string with a question mark in it, 
precede the question mark with a circumflex character (^). Here is an 
example: 

To find Type 

What is this thing What is this thing 

called love? called love^? 

Interesting Fact 6. To search for a string with a circumflex (^) in it, 
precede the character with a second circumflex; you would enter 40^ ^6 to 
find 40^6. 

Interesting Fact 7. To find any ASCII character, whether you can type it 
directly from the keyboard or not, enter the ASCII code for that character by 
typing replacing n with the ASCII code number you want, from 0 to 255, 
You can use this technique in the Change To field as well. See Appendix B, 
'Table of Character Sets," for a complete list of the codes for each special 
character. Interestingly, if you enter the code for a letter and don't have the 
Match Upper/ Lowercase option selected. Word will find both uppercase and 
lowercase letters. 

Why is this so useful? Because some formatting characters and special 
graphic characters exist that you can't type directly from the keyboard 



Original word 



Changed to 



hello 

Hello 

HELLO 



howdy 

Howdy 



HOWDY 
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or enter as one of the special characters described in the previous section. 
Specifically, you can use the ASCII code numbers to look for the following: 

To find Type 



Graphics 




Page number character from 


^2 


header 


Current date character from 




header 


Current time character from 


A 4 


header 


\(used in formulas) 


^6 


and footnote separator 


Footnote continuation separator 


^7 


Page break 


^12 


Required hyphen 


^30 


Space character 


^32 



Other ASCII codes produce characters that either can be typed directly 
from the keyboard or are undefined, but undefined characters appear as 
small rectangles ( □ ). 






Removing Undefined Characters from Imported Text Files ^ 

Often, when you capture a file with a modem or transfer a file from a 
PC, strange characters appear in your document. The linefeed character, - 
ASCII 10, is probably the most common of these. If you choose Show 1, 
often all you see is the standard Mac symbol for an undefined character, v 
a small rectangle (□ ). If all you can see is this generic character, how 
can you search for it and replace it with nothing? 






Simply select the mystery character, find its ASCII code by pressing 
Option-Command-Q, and enter that decimal ASCII code in the Find What 
field of the Change dialog box, leaving the Change To field blank. See 
Chapter 16, "Transferring Text and Graphics," for more information on 
importing text files. 
















■ The Undo and Again Commands 

Mistakes happen to everyone, but when you're hurrying to perfect a term 
paper, report, or magazine article, accidentally deleting a paragraph you 
really want to keep or fouling up the formatting of an entire page can be 
frustrating and nerve-racking. Word lets you undo almost any action, 
including typing, editing, deleting, and formatting. 

To undo the previous command, choose Undo from the Edit menu 
immediately. Word remembers only one action at a time, and thus you 
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can undo only the last action or command. When you are typing, Word 
remembers all the characters you entered since the last command. 

The Undo command is context sensitive — that is, it describes the 
command that can be undone, as shown in Figure 5-11. For example, if 
you typed some text, the command reads Undo Typing. If you did a paste, 
the command reads Undo Paste. If the previous command is one that can't 
be reversed, the command reads Can't Undo and is dimmed. 



HIM 


Undo Cut 


862 


Cut 






»3:C 



Undo Paste 



tut 



"2L 



862 



m 



Undo Typing 
tut 



862 



m 



Figure 5-11 

Examples of the Undo command. 




Using the Undo Command to Experiment 

You can use the Undo feature to test the look and feel of formatting, editing, 
or some other change in the document. Make the change, and then look over 
the document. If you like the way it looks, keep it. If you don't, undo the 
change and start over. When you've undone something, the Undo command 
changes to Redo. You can undo and redo changes easily by pressing 
Command-Z. 



Word doesn't have Undo commands for the actions listed in the table 
below. Fortunately, however, they can be reversed by clicking a Cancel 
button in a dialog box if it appears, by choosing the command again, or by 
some other action. To stop a command that is in progress, try pressing 
Command-(period). 



To reverse 


Do this 


Starting Word 


Quit Word (use Command-Q). 


About MS Word 


Click the OK button. 


New 


Close the new window. 


Open 


Click the Cancel button. 


Close 


Click the Cancel button (or reopen 
the document). 


Save As 


Click the Cancel button. 


Delete 


Click the Cancel button. 


Page Preview 


Close the Page Preview window. 


Merge Print 


Click the Cancel button. 


Page Setup 


Click the Cancel button. 


Print 


Click the Cancel button. 


Quit 


Click the Cancel button (or restart Word 
after you reach the Desktop). 


Show/Hide fl 


Choose the command again. 
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To reverse 



Do this 



Preferences 
Short/Full Menus 
Go To 

Show/Hide Ruler 

Outlining 

Spelling 

Window menu commands 



Click the Cancel button. 

Choose the command again. 

Click the Cancel button. 

Choose the command again. 

Choose the command again. 

Click the Cancel button. 

Close the window (for Show Clipboard, 
or New Window), or reactivate the 
desired window. 



On the other hand, there will be times when you want to use the same 

command repeatedly. You can do this with the Again keyboard command. 

Simply press Command-A to repeat your last command. To repeat the last 

Find command, press Option-Command-A. The Again command can save 

you a good number of keystrokes. Here are a few other ways to use it: 

□ After replacing text by typing over it, you can replace other text with the 
same phrase by selecting the text and pressing Command-A. 

□ After a copy operation done without the Clipboard (Option-Conunand- 
C), you can copy the same text to another place by setting the insertion 
point in another location and pressing Command-A. 

□ After making a set of formatting changes using a dialog box, the Ruler, 
or the Copy Formatting command (Option-Command-V), you can apply 
the changes to another selection. 

□ You can repeat a Print command and use the same options. 

□ You can mix repeated find operations with general editing, repeated text- 
replace commands, or formatting changes. 



■ Counting Words in a Document 

Word 4 has a very convenient feature for professional writers and others 
who need to keep track of their progress when writing. The Word Count 
feature scans through the current document and counts characters, words, 
lines, and paragraphs in the body of the document and its footnotes, but not 
headers or footers. If you've selected a range of text. Word counts only the 
items in the selection. Make sure the Show Hidden Text option in the 
Preferences dialog box is turned off before starting the count, unless you 
want text having the Hidden character format to be scanned as well. (The 
Hidden character format is discussed in Chapter 8, "Character Formatting.") 
When you choose Word Count from the Utilities menu, the dialog box in 
Figure 5-12 on the following page appears. 
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UJord Count 




Main Tent Footnotes Total 


^ Characters 
^ Ulords 
□ Lines 
^ Paragraphs 






[[ Count jlfcancel] 



Figure 5-12 

The Word Count dialog box. 

In the dialog box, select the items you want to count — the Lines option is 
not selected by default, because the number of lines in a document varies 
with the way it's formatted, but the number of characters, words, and 
paragraphs do not. Next, click the Count button; as it counts Word displays 
the percentage of the document or selection that has been read. Click the 
Cancel button when done to dismiss the dialog box or to abort the count 
before Word has finished. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ Use the Key Caps desk accessory to view characters that constitute a font. 
You can copy special characters from Key Caps to paste into a document. 

□ Word has three types of hyphens: normal hyphens, which are always 
visible; nonbreaking hyphens, which are always visible but are never 
broken at the end of a line; and optional hyphens, which are only visible 
at the end of lines. Don't confuse these hyphens with the en dash 
(Option- -) and the em dash (Shift-Option- -). 

□ Word supports two types of space character — the normal space and 
the nonbreaking space (Option-Spacebar). Word does not break a 
nonbreaking space if it occurs at the end of a line. In justified text. 

Word doesn't expand nonbreaking spaces. 

□ You can find the ASCII code of a selected character, and enter a character 
by its ASCII code, by using the Option-Command-Q key sequence. 

□ Word supports normal end-of-paragraph marks (which you create by 
pressing the Return key) and soft returns, or newlines (which you create 
by pressing Shift-Return). 



■ Techniques 

View the contents of the Clipboard 
O Choose Show Clipboard from the Window menu. 

@ Click the close box when you're through. 

Repeat the previous command (the Again key) 

O Press Command-A. 

To repeat the last Find command, press Option-Command-A. 

Undo the previous command 

O Choose Undo from the Edit menu. 

Entering formatting characters 

To enter Press 
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End of paragraph 
Nonbreaking space 
Nonbreaking hyphen 



Return or Enter 

Option-Spacebar 

Command- 



(continued) 
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To enter 


Press 


Optional hyphen 


Command- - (hyphen) 


End of line (newline) 


Shift-Return 


New page 


Shift-Enter (on keypad) 


New section 


Command-Enter (on keypad) 


Formula character 


Option-Command- \ 


Paragraph mark 
after insertion point 


Option-Command-Retum 


Entering accented characters 




O Press the keys for the accent desired from the following table. 
© Enter the character to be accented. 


To enter 


Press 


Grave accent (') 


Option-' 


Acute accent (') 


Option-e 


Circumflex 


Option-i 


Tilde H 


Option-n 


Umlaut (■ ) 


Option-u 


Entering other characters 




To enter 


Press 


En dash (-) 


Option- - (minus) 


Em dash ( — ) 


Shift-Option- - (minus) 


ASCII character codes 
(see Appendix B) 


Option-Command-Q, then enter the 
character’s ASCII code and press 
the Return key 



View characters available with different key combinations 

O Choose Key Caps from the Apple menu. 

® Select a font from the Key Caps menu. 

0 Hold down the Shift key, the Option key, or the Shift-Option 
combination to see the characters available from the keyboard. 

If you want, 

O Type the characters you want. 

0 Choose the Copy or Cut commands. 

© Paste them into the Word document. 

O Format them in the font you desire. 




Selecting Text 

To Do this 



Select an insertion point 
Select a character 
Select a word 

Extend a selection by words 

Select a sentence 

Extend a selection by sentences 

Select a line of text 

Extend a selection by lines 

Select a paragraph 

Extend a selection by paragraphs 
Select any block of text 

Select the entire document 

Select a graphics frame 



Point to where you want to insert, and then click. 

Drag over it. 

Double-click anywhere in it. 

Double-click and drag. 

Command-click anywhere in the sentence. 

Command-click and drag. 

Click in the selection bar to the left of the line. 

Drag in the selection bar. 

Double-click in the selection bar to the left of the 
paragraph. 

Double-click in the selection bar and drag. 

Drag across the text, or click at one end and 
Shift-click at the other end. 

Command-click in the selection bar, or press 
Option-Command-M . 

Click inside the frame. A solid frame and three 
handles will appear. 



Copying Text 

Copy text using the Clipboard 

O Select the text and choose Copy from the Edit menu, 

© Position the insertion point where you want to place the text. 

© Choose Paste. 

Copy text without using the Clipboard 

O Select the text and press Option-Command-C. Copy to appears in the 
status box. 

© Set the insertion point where you want to copy the text. 

© Press the Return key. 

You can also start with an insertion point placed where you want to put 
the text: 

O Press Option-Command-C. Copy from appears in the status box. 

© Select the text you want to copy, 

© Press the Return key. 

You can cancel this command by pressing Command-(period). 
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Moving Text 

Move text using the Clipboard 

O Select the text you want to move. 

@ Choose Cut from the Edit menu. 

0 Position the insertion point at the new location. 

O Choose Paste. 

Move text without using the Clipboard 

O Select the text, and press Option-Command-X. Move to appears in the 
status box. 

© Position the insertion point where you want to move the text. 

© Press the Return key. 

You can also start with an insertion point: 

O Press Option-Command-X. Move from appears in the status box. 

@ Select the text you want to move. 

0 Press the Return key. 

You can cancel this command by pressing Command-(period). 



Finding Text 

Search for text 

O Choose Find from the Utilities menu to search for text and select it. 

0 Enter up to 255 characters in the Find What field, and set options from 
the list at the top of the following page. To find a special character, enter 
a code from the following table: 

To find Type 

Any single character 
A question mark 
White space 
A nonbreaking space 
A tab mark 
A paragraph mark 
A newline mark 
An optional hyphen 
A nonbreaking hyphen 
A section mark or page break 
A caret 

Any character by its ASCII code 
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A. 
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^ ddd, where ddd is its ASCII code 
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Whole Word: Finds whole words only — not those embedded in other 
words. 

Match Upper/ Lowercase: Finds only the arrangement of uppercase and 
lowercase characters you specify. If this option is turned off, the search 
string will be matched regardless of capitalization. 

© Click one of the buttons in the following list: 

Start Search: Starts the search at the insertion point or the beginning of 
the selection. 

Find Next: Continues the search. 

Cancel: Stops the search. 

© If you started the search at some place other than at the beginning of the 
document, when Word reaches the end, it asks if you want to continue 
the search from the beginning of the document. Click Yes or No. 



Finding and Changing Text 

Search for and replace text 

O Choose Change from the Utilities menu. 

© Enter the text to be found in the Find What field. See "Finding Text" on 
the previous page for a list of special characters you can use in this field 

© Enter the replacement text in the Change To field. If you leave this field 
blank. Word deletes the search text. To specify a special character, type 
the appropriate entry from the following table: 

To replace with Type 

A nonbreaking space 
A lab mark 
A paragraph mark 
A newline mark 
An optional hyphen 
A nonbreaking hyphen 
A page break 
A caret {^) 

The contents of the Clipboard 
Any ASCII character 

Whole Word: Finds and changes whole words only — not characters 
embedded in words. 

Match Upper/ Lowercase: Finds and changes only the arrangement of 
uppercase and lowercase characters you specify. If this option is turned 



^5 

A_ 

A.., 

AA 

(must be used by itselO 
^ddd, where ddd is its ASCII code 
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off, the search string will be matched regardless of capitalization, 
and replacement text will be adjusted to match the capitalization of 
found text. 

O Click one of the buttons from the following list: 

Start Search: Starts the search at the insertion point or the beginning of 
the selection. 

No Change: Leaves the selected text unchanged and finds the next 
occurrence. 

Change: Changes the selected text and finds the next occurrence. 

Change All: Changes all occurrences of the search text throughout the 
document. 

Change Selection: Changes all occurrences of the search text within the 
selection and cancels the search. 

© If Word reaches the end of the document, it asks if you want to continue 
the search again from the beginning of the document. However, if you 
started at the beginning of the document, Word simply says it has 
reached the end of the document. Click Yes or No. 

Find and change text in a footnote or header 

O Open the Footnote window by pressing Shift-Option-Command-S, by 
pressing the Shift key while dragging down the split bar, or by choosing 
Open Header or Open Footer from the Document menu. 

@ Choose Change, and search for and replace the text as you would 
normally. 



■ Mouse and Keyboard Shortcuts 



To delete 



Mouse click 



Keyboard press 



Previous character 



Backspace (Word slops at 
paragraph marks that 
separate paragraphs with 
different formats.) 



Previous word 



Option-Command- 

Backspace 



Next character 
Next word 
Block of text 



Select text and press 
Select text, 



Option-Command-F 

Option-Command-G 

Backspace 



Block of text and move it 
to Clipboard 



choose Cut, or press 
Select text and 



Command-X 
Type replacement text 



Block of text and 
replace with new text 



SUMMARY 
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■ Commands 

Command name 
Again 

Backspace 

Change... 

Clear 

Copy 

Copy as Picture 
Copy Text 

Cut 

Delete Forward 
Delete Next Word 
Delete Previous Word 
Extend to Character 
Find Again 

Find... 

Hidell 

Insert Formula 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Repeals latest command or editing action. 

Edit sen V 

Deletes selection or character left of insertion point. 

Finds and replaces text with replacement text you specify. 

utilities 

Deletes selection from document without placing it on 
Clipboard. 

Edit 



Copies selection to Clipboard. 

Edit §§C F3 



Copies selection as a MacDraw graphic onto Clipboard. 

II' :«■ 

Copies current selection to new location or copies subsequent 
selection to current position of insertion point. 

§e-^C OF3 



Deletes selection from document and places it on Clipboard. 

Edit - f 88H F2 

Deletes character to right of insertion point. 

§§-^F CE> 

Deletes word (or part of word) to right of insertion point. 

Deletes word (or part of word) to left of insertion point. 



Extends selection (highlighted area) to character you type. 

m- 

Rep>eats search for text or format you specified when you last 
chose Find or Find Formats command. 

utilities iff 

Searches for text and/or special characters. 

Utilities §§F 

Toggles display of Word’s normally invisible characters, such 
as spaces, tabs, and paragraph marks. If the characters aren’t 
visible, the command reads Show f and appears in the list box 
after Show Text Boundaries. 

m 

Inserts formula code ( \). 



(continued) 
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Command name 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Insert Index Entry 
Insert Line Break 
Insert New Paragraph 
Insert Nonbreaking Hyphen 

Insert Nonbreaking Space 

Insert Optional Hyphen 

Insert Page Break 
Insert Tab 

Insert Table... 

Insert TOC Entry 

Move Text 

Move to Bottom of Window 
Move to End of Document 
Move to End of Line 



Inserts index entry codes, formatted as hidden text, before and 
after selected text or on either side of insertion point. 

Document 

Breaks a line of text without starting a new paragraph. Inserts 
newline character (displayed as 4-^ with Show f on). 

Terminates current paragraph and inserts a paragraph mark. 

mmrn- 

VS! 

Inserts a hyphen preventing a line break within a hyphenated 
word that occurs at end of a line. Hyphen is displayed as r 
when Show is on. 




Inserts a space preventing a line break on either side of space. 
Space is displayed as?' when Show ^ is on. 

or 



Inserts a hyphen that is printed only when a word is broken at 
the hyphen. Hyphen is displayed as r' when Show f is on. 

98 - 

Inserts a manual page break at insertion point. 

Document 

Inserts tab character, displayed as *► when Show ^ is turned 
on. 

■fl or 

Inserts a table having specified number of rows and columns 
at insertion point. 

Document 

Inserts table-of-contents entry codes, formatted as hidden text, 
before and after selected text or on either side of insertion 
point. 

Document 



Moves current selection to new location or moves subsequent 
selection to current position of insertion point. 

98-^H 0¥2 



Places insertion point after last character visible in window. 

Places in.sertion point after last character in document. 

98H13 %end 



Moves insertion point to end of current line. 

mi 



(continued) 




Command name 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Move to Next Character 

Move to Next Line 

Move to Next Paragraph 

Move to Next Sentence 
Move to Next Word 

Move to Previous Character 

Move to Previous Line 

Move to Previous Paragraph 

Move to Previous Sentence 

Move to Previous Text Area 

Move to Previous Word 

Move to Start of Document 
Move to Start of Line 
Move to Top of Window 
Numeric Lock 



Moves insertion point right one character, 

or 






111 ' - 

Moves insertion point down one line. 

♦ or IH2 

8 §^s, ''■'■•’I;''''': ^ ’ 

Places insertion point at start of next paragraph. 

, ■I.*®'' 

Places insertion point at start of next sentence. 

; aim ^'^' 1 , 

Places insertion point after current word or next word. 

''I., I*” ifyiiiplr 

Moves insertion point left one character. 

4- or 134 

Moves insertion point up one line. 

Places insertion point at start of current paragraph or preceding 
paragraph. 



88 -for 

,8€««V 



8 gH 8 



Places insertion point at start of current sentence or preceding 
sentence. 

nmi : ' 

Moves insertion point to preceding text area at left (in Page 
View) or to preceding cell (within a table). 

Places insertion point before current or preceding word. 






80 4" or 
80 -^J 



801B4 



j.. 



Places insertion point before first character in document. 

§0139 dihome 

Moves insertion point to beginning of current line. 

ifr- 1^7 ’ 

Places insertion point before first character visible in window. 

80 HI 5 home 

Toggles Num Lock so that you can type numbers using 
numeric keypad. 

(contmued) 
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Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Paste 

Paste Special Character 

Select Whole Document 

Show Clipboard 
Undo 

Word Count... 

*'Smart" Quotes 



Inserts Clipboard contents at insertion point or in place of 
current selection. 

Edit m F4 



Inserts a special font character indicated by decimal code you 
type. 

Selects entire document. Same as pressing the Command key 
while clicking in the selection bar. 










Displays contents of Clipboard. 

Ulindoui 






Reverses latest command action if possible. 

Edit __ 




Displays number of characters, words, paragraphs, and lines in 
a document or selection, excluding headers and footers. 

Utilities *^F15 



Toggles option to use “ ” and ‘ ’ instead of " " and ' ’ when you 
press the standard quote key. 





Automatic Text Entry with Glossaries 



icrosoft Word has many features aimed at automating the 
writing process. One of the most important of these is its 
support for glossaries. If you've ever found yourself thinking, as 
you typed the same text over and over, that there must be a better way, or if 
you've ever wished that you could insert a letterhead at the top of a docu- 
ment quickly and easily, the glossary feature is for you. It allows you, with a 
few keystrokes, to insert a predefined block of text or a graphic anywhere in 
any of your documents. 

In Word, a glossary is not a list of terms and their definitions but a file 
containing blocks of text and graphics. Each block is called a glossary entry, 
and each glossary entry has a name that you use when you want to insert 
it into a document. With glossaries you save time, not to mention many 
keystrokes. 

Suppose that you are a lawyer or a lawyer's assistant and that you often 
prepare contracts for clients. Most contracts contain small chunks of standard 
text. Instead of typing these chunks each time you draw up a contract, you 
can record them as separate glossary entries. Then, when you want to insert 
one into a contract, you press a few keys in the proper sequence, and the text 
appears automatically. 
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This chapter shows how to use glossaries to drastically reduce the time 
you spend typing text. You'll learn how to create a glossary entry, call it up at 
a moment's notice, delete or edit it, as well as how to manage glossary files. 



■ Anatomy of a Glossary 

As illustrated in Figure 6-1, each block of text or graphic is a single entry. 
Glossary entries are similar to the cuttings you might keep in the Scrapbook 
desk accessory, but you can access glossary entries much more quickly. 




Figure 6-1 

A glossary is similar to the Scrapbook. 

You already saw how a glossary could make assembling a legal contract 
easier and faster. Here are a few other items that are perfectly suited to be 
glossary entries: 

□ Letterheads (text, graphics, or both). 

□ Your name and return address. 

□ Often-used mailing addresses of friends and business associates. 

□ Account numbers. 

□ Telephone numbers. 

□ Names or long words, such as Santiago de los Caballeros and phenylalanine. 

□ Text with unusual formatting, such as the Zapf Dingbat o followed by a 
tab character, which we use for the shadowed boxes in this list. 

□ Headers and footers that you use regularly. 

□ Graphic elements, such as gray rules from MacDraw or digitized logos. 

□ PostScript graphics elements. 

□ Character names, scenes, and camera directions in screenplays. 

□ Samples of long mathematical formulas. (See Appendix D, 
"Mathematical Typesetting.") 
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□ The complimentary close in business letters, such as: 

Sincerely, H 
H 
H 
H 

David A. Buxtonfl 
Public Relations SpecialistH 

enc.ll 

Word comes with a glossary file called Standard Glossary. Inside this 
file are a number of default glossary entries, each marked by a bullet in the 
Glossary dialog box, for inserting the time and date in various formats, 
for inserting the current page number, and for using Word's print merge 
commands. The time and date entries are of two types: static and dynamic. 
When you enter a static item into your document. Word inserts the appro- 
priate text but does not continuously update it. When you insert a dynamic 
time or date. Word updates it when you print the document. Static entries 
contain the word now, and dynamic entries contain the word print. You can 
either add to the Standard Glossary or create your own glossary files. The 
Standard Glossary is accessed every time you start Word. Unlike style sheets, 
which are linked to a single document, glossaries can be shared among all 
your Word documents. 



■ Creating a Glossary Entry 

The first step in creating a glossary entry is to select a graphic or a block of 
text to use. You can also paste the contents of the Clipboard into a glossary, if 
it is more convenient to do so. Of course, the number and size of your entries 
determine the size of the glossary file, and the larger the file the less room 
there will be on your work disk for other files. Most of your glossary entries 
will be a sentence or two in length, and the graphics will be relatively small. 
However, Word doesn't restrict the size of an entry — you could store a blank 
business-letter template, for example. To add an entry to the glossary: 

O Select the text or graphic in the normal way, or copy or cut something to 
the Clipboard. 

® Choose Glossary from the Edit menu. The Glossary dialog box appears. 
(See Figure 6-2 on the following page.) 

© Think of a name for the glossary entry. The shorter the name the better, 
but it should be fairly descriptive. Type the name into the Name field. 

O If you want to use the contents of the Clipboard as the glossary entry, 
choose the Paste command and skip to ©. (Pasting something from the 
Clipboard automatically defines the entry.) 
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© Click the Define button. The item, whether selected or on the Clipboard, 
is recorded as an entry in the current glossary, with the name you 
provided. 

® Close the Glossary dialog box by clicking the Cancel button or the 
close box. 



I Glossory I 

•dote - noiii > obbreuioted 
•date > noiii - long 
•date - noLiJ - ihort 

Name: I 



[Define] 

[Cancel] 



Figure 6-2 

The Glossary dialog box. 

If you click the Define button without providing a name. Word names 
the glossary entry for you. The first name assigned is Unnamed!, the second 
is Unnamed!, and so forth. You can change the name of a glossary entry by 
selecting the name you want to change in the list box, typing a new name in 
the Name edit field, and then clicking Define. 

Like any other Word document, a glossary must be saved or any changes 
and additions you have made will be lost. If you don't save the glossary. 
Word will prompt you to do so when you quit the program. If you add sev- 
eral entries to the glossary, it is a good idea to save them right away, rather 
than waiting until the end of your Word session. However, you don't need to 
save a glossary in order to use entries you've just added. To learn more about 
your options for saving a glossary, see "Worl^g with Glossary Files," later 
in this chapter. If you simply want to save your new entries in the Standard 
Glossary file, display the Glossary dialog box and choose Save As from the 
File menu. Be sure that the filename is Standard Glossary, and then click Save. 



■ Inserting a Glossary Entry 

You can insert a glossary entry into your document in three ways: by choos- 
ing the Glossary command, by accessing the glossary from the keyboard, or 
by choosing a glossary entry that you have added to the Work menu. (See 
Chapter 3, "The Word Environment," for more about the Work menu.) 

Regardless of the method you use, you must first set the insertion point 
where you want the entry to appear. If, instead of merely placing the inser- 
tion point, you select a graphic or a block of text, the glossary entry will 
replace the selection. 
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Choosing the Glossary Command 

To insert an entry using the mouse and the Glossary command, do the 
following: 

O Choose the Glossary command. The Glossary dialog box appears. 

© Scroll through the list box and click on the entry you want to use. 

0 Click the Insert button, or simply double-click on the entry name. 

The entry is placed at the insertion point, as shown in Figure 6-3, or it 
replaces the previously selected text or graphic. If you decide not to use a 
glossary entry, click the Cancel button or the close box. If you make a mistake 
and need to undo the entry, choose Undo Insert Glossary Text from the Edit 
menu. 



Before glossary 
insertion 



After glossary 
insertion 



Color composite monitors can't deliver fine detail in the images they 
show. Minute details don't show up very well Enter the color RGB 


S 


monitor. ([) “* 


i'i 




Color composite monitors can't deliver fine detail in the images they 
show. Minute details don't show up very well. Enter the color RGB 

monitor (RGB stands for Red-Green -Blue, the three primary colors 

used in television!) 


S 

■*1 



Figure 6-3 

Before and after inserting a glossary entry. 



Using the Keyboard 

If you remember the name of the glossary entry, you can insert it more quickly 
by using the keyboard. Simply place the insertion point, or select the material 
you want to replace with the entry, and then do the following: 

O Press Command-Backspace. As Figure 6-4 on the following page shows, 
the status box in the lower left corner of the window reads Name. 

© Type the name of the entry. You can use uppercase or lowercase letters; 
Word doesn't care. Keeping your entry names short helps make this 
process more convenient. 

© Press the Return key when you're finished typing. The entry is placed at 
the insertion point or replaces the previously selected material. 

If you misspell the entry, the program will beep at you. To cancel the 
insertion, press Command-(period) or click anywhere in the document. 
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Color composite monitors can't deliver 
show. Minute details don’t show up ve 
monitor. (|> 



|Ntinu> 



INormal 



Color composite monitors can't deliver 
show. Minute details don't show up ve 
monitor. 0 



INormal 



Figure 6-4 

The status box during entry insertion from the keyboard. 



Using the Work Menu 

The third way to insert a glossary entry is to create an item for it on the Work 
menu and then simply choose that menu item when you want to insert the 
entry. To add a glossary entry to the Work menu, do the following: 

O Press Option-Command- +. The pointer changes to a large plus sign. 

® Choose the Glossary command, and click on the entry you want to add 
to the Work menu. The menu bar blinks to confirm the addition. 

To test the new Work menu item, place the insertion point somewhere 
in your document, and then choose the new glossary menu item. It couldn't 
be easier. You may want to add all your glossary entries to the Work menu 
in this way, but restrain yourself. Once you begin using the Work menu to 
add documents, glossary entries, and style names, you'll realize that 
selecting items from a huge menu can take longer than going through the 
Glossary dialog box. 



Formats Within Glossary Entries 

Any glossary entry you create contains, in addition to text or graphics, any 
character or paragraph formats the material may have. If the selected or 
copied material for the entry contains a paragraph mark, the paragraph 
formats that are attached to it (such as line spacing, indention, and style 
information) remain with the entry in the glossary. For this reason, unless 
you specifically want the paragraph formats to travel with the entry, select 
only the text inside a paragraph and not the entire paragraph before you 
create the glossary entry. If you do this, only the character formats of the 
selected material remain with the entry. 

Any styles attached to the material at the time you create the entry 
are also recorded in an invisible glossary style sheet. These formats and 
styles are carried over when you insert an entry into a document, even if it is 
not the same document from which the entry originally came. If a style name 
attached to the entry already exists in the document. Word uses the docu- 
ment style to format the inserted entry. On the other hand, if a style attached 
to the entry does not exist in the document's style sheet, then Word adds it 
from the style sheet hidden in the glossary. 
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For example, let's say that a book you are working on has a heading 
called For Further Reading at the end of each chapter, listing the biblio- 
graphic references for the chapter, and that it has the heading 2 style. In 
addition to using the heading 2 style that you developed (say, 14-point 
Palatino bold with 20 points Space Before), you manually added italics to 
the For Further Reading heading. Then, suppose that you select this heading 
and create a glossary entry called headibiblio. 

If you opened a blank document and inserted this glossary entry, you 
would see the italic formatting of the original but not the 14-point Palatino 
bold style you defined in the first document, because the heading 2 style is an 
automatic style, meaning that it is automatically predefined for every blank 
document. Because the default definition for the heading 2 style is the Normal 
style font in bold, with 6 points Space Before, you would see these formats 
plus the italic you added manually. In all probability, this is not what you 
expected or wanted. 

This behavior may seem awkward to you, but there is a reason for it 
that applies to other aspects of Word as well. When you copy a style into 
a document — whether by inserting a styled glossary entry or by copying and 
pasting styled material from one document to another — the styles of the 
document, not of the inserted material, take precedence. This approach pre- 
serves the information contained in the document until you decide to change 
it. If it were otherwise, a style attached to an inserted paragraph could 
overwrite a style in your document's style sheet, causing all the text in that 
style to be changed. In other words, you can add a style that wasn't in your 
document before, but Word won't let you replace a style without making a 
conscious choice. 

If you want the heading 2 styles in the two documents to match, it's easy 
enough to copy the styles from the source document to the new document. 
Simply choose Define Styles while the new document is active; then choose 
Open and open the source document's style sheet. All the styles defined in 
the source overwrite the styles of the same name in the new document. See 
Chapter 10, "Working with Style Sheets," if you want to copy only a few of 
the styles to the new document. 

The behavior of not transferring a style definition that already exists in 
a document when you insert a glossary entry also holds for a glossary itself. 
This is a consequence of the fact that a glossary has only one hidden style 
sheet. For example, suppose that you define a new entry in the current glos- 
sary for a paragraph having a style called letterhead. Suppose you now close 
the document from which this entry came and open a new document. In the 
new document you create a definition for the letterhead style that is different 
from that in the first document. If you now create a new glossary entry for a 
paragraph having the letterhead style of the new document, the new defi- 
nition does not stay with the entry in the glossary because the glossary's 
hidden style sheet already contains a definition for that style. 
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Opening a Glossary as a Document 

Here is an experiment for the stouthearted to demonstrate that glossaries do 
indeed have hidden style sheets. Note that the average user will never need 
to open a glossary in this way; it is easy to make almost any change to a glos- 
sary using the standard methods described in the next section. 

First, close every open document for safety's sake. Then open a new 
document and choose the Glossary command. Next choose Save As, naming 
the glossary Glossary Test, in order to create a copy of the glossary for your 
experiments. Once you've done this, quit and restart Word; this is necessary 
because Word lets you open a glossary as a document only if it's the first time 
it is being opened for any reason during that session. Now hold down the 
Shift key while choosing Open Any File from the File menu. A dialog box 
appears, listing every file in the current folder, regardless of whether it's a 
Word document or not. Open Glossary Test as a document. 

You see a list of every entry in your glossary, each ended by a paragraph 
mark (invisible unless Show 1 is on). You can carefully change the material in 
this document — editing within an entry, reformatting text, and so on — ^but be 
careful not to delete an entry. If you do, glossary entries may no longer match 
their correct names or the glossary may become totally unusable. 

Choose the Define Styles command to see the list of styles attached to the 
glossary. You can do many things with the glossary's style sheet: change style 
definitions, delete styles that are no longer attached to glossary entries, and 
even open a style sheet belonging to another document to merge its styles 
into the glossary's style sheet. 

When you have finished editing the glossary document, save it. A Fast 
Save preserves the file type attached to the glossary so that you can open it 
as a glossary again without problems. However, if you made many edits, 
have many documents open (remember the suggestion to close all open 
documents?), or repaginated the glossary document (although you should 
never need to do this). Word does a Full Save and changes the document's 
file type and icon to those of a standard Word document. 

If this happens, don't worry; you can still open the document as a 
glossary if you haven't changed the file too much. To do this, restart Word, 
choose the Glossary command, and press the Shift key while choosing Open 
from the File menu. When the Open dialog box appears, open Glossary Test. If 
all goes well, your edited glossary document will be reopened as a glossary. 
To complete the process, immediately save this glossary under a third name, 
such as New Glossary, so that Word will change the file type and icon back to 
those of a glossary. 

Any time you open a glossary in this way, test carefully any changes you 
make before using it with an important document. 

This technique can be helpful if for some reason you suspect that your 
glossary has been damaged and you want to recover its contents. Simply 
open the glossary as a document using the steps outlined above, and copy its 
contents into a blank document. You can then reconstruct the glossary. 
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■ Modifying a Glossary Entry 

You can change the contents, format, and name of any glossary entry except 
the standard entries (those preceded by a bullet in the Glossary dialog box). 
You can also delete any glossary entry you no longer need (again, with the 
exception of the standard entries). 



Editing an Entry 

Often, after creating a glossary entry, you will decide that you need to make 
a few changes in it. Start by inserting into a document the entry you want to 
change. Use a new, blank document window if necessary, to avoid messing 
up the one in which you are currently working. Then redefine the contents of 
the entry as follows: 

O Make the desired changes in the contents and format of the material you 
inserted. 

@ Select the edited material. 

© Choose the Glossary command. 

O Select in the list box the entry to be replaced, and click the Define button. 
© Click Cancel to resume editing. 

Another way to accomplish the same end is to copy the edited entry, 
open the Glossary dialog box, select the entry, and then choose the Paste 
command. 



Editing Graphics Stored in the Glossaty .. 

Word cannot edit graphics imported from programs like MacPaint or J |||f | 
MacDraw. If you need to edit a graphic stored as a glossary entry, open the 
Glossary dialog box, select the entry, and choose the Copy conunand. Then 
go back to the drawing program, paste the graphic, change it, and cut or copy 
the new version to the Clipboard. Finally, restart Word, open the Glossary j? 
dialog box again, select the entry name, and choose the Paste command to 
replace the^ entry with the contents of the Clipboard. .,1 i, . lift 




Changing the Name of an Entry 

To change the name of a glossary entry without changing its contents, do the 
following: 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Select in the list box the entry to be renamed. 

© When you click on a glossary entry, the name appears selected in the 
Name field. Enter the new name. 

O Click the Define button. 
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© Click Cancel to resume editing. 

Even though you may have selected or copied something in your docu- 
ment, when you change an entry name. Word assumes that you don't want 
to store the selected or copied material under the new name. If you change 
your mind and decide you do want to create a new entry with the selected or 
copied material, click Cancel and create the new entry as described earlier. 



Deleting an Entry 

To delete a glossary entry you no longer need, do the following: 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Select in the list box the entry to be deleted. 

© Choose the Cut command. 

O Word double-checks to be sure you really want to delete the entry. Click 
Yes if you do or No if you don't. 

© Click Cancel to resume editing. 

Once you have cut an entry, you may find it helpful to paste its contents 
into a document you called, for instance. Glossary Heap, so that you can 
recover it if you need it again. 



■ Working with Glossary Files 

Glossaries have many applications. You can, if you want, store full para- 
graph formatting with glossaries so that when entries are inserted in text, 
they use their own special formatting characteristics, rather than the 
characteristics of the surrounding text. You can also store only the text of a 
paragraph, without its paragraph formatting but retaining its character 
formatting. You can also print glossaries so that you have a record of the 
name and definition of each entry. 

You are by no means limited to a single glossary. Custom glossaries 
are ideal for storing text and graphic entries for specialized applications. 

One glossary file might contain entries for use with the LaserWriter and 
PostScript, another might contain entries for use with business correspon- 
dence, and still another might include entries for technical and scientific 
papers. You can use one glossary file at a time, or you can combine them in 
any way you want, by cutting and pasting entries between them or by 
incorporating all the entries from one glossary into another. 

Once you have set up glossaries to your liking, you can print them so 
that you have a record of the name and definition of each entry. 

Word opens the Standard Glossary file the first time you choose the 
Glossary command. This file is included on the Word master disk and should 
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be kept in the same folder as the Word program. If, when it starts. Word 
cannot find a Standard Glossary file on the disk (see Appendix A, "Setting 
Up Word/' for the list of where Word looks for files), it creates a new one. 

Of course, you can generate your own custom glossary files and store them 
on any disk. 

Probably the most important thing to understand about glossaries is 
the relationship between the Standard Glossary and the current glossary. 

The current glossary is a working area within Word; it is simply a block of 
memory. The Standard Glossary is a file that actually exists in your Word 
folder. When you choose the Glossary command for the first time in a 
session. Word opens the Standard Glossary file and adds its entries to the 
current glossary. If you add entries to the current glossary from your docu- 
ments and then quit Word, Word asks if you want to save the current 
glossary and prompts you with the Standard Glossary filename if you 
haven't opened any other glossaries in the meantime. 

To begin exploring glossary files, try saving any entries you've added to 
the current glossary in the Standard Glossary file. The easiest and the most 
common way of doing this is simply to quit Word and have it ask whether or 
not you want to save the changes to the glossary. However, often you will 
want to save changes you made and either begin a new glossary or open one 
that you already created. To save the current glossary as the Standard 
Glossary, do the following: 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

0 Choose Save As from the File menu. A dialog box appears, requesting a 
filename for the current glossary. 

© If you haven't cleared the current glossary or opened one with a different 
name, Word suggests the obvious. Standard Glossary, as the filename. If 
that name doesn't appear, type it in. 

O Click Save. Word asks you to confirm that you want to replace the 
existing Standard Glossary file. Click Yes. 

© Click Cancel in the Glossary dialog box. 

Note that saving a glossary does not affect the contents of the current 
glossary. 



Clearing the Current Glossary 

Every time you open a glossary file, you add its contents to all the other 
entries in the current glossary. To avoid this, you can explicitly clear the 
current glossary of entries beforehand. You should also do this when you 
want to create a new glossary so that you start with a clean slate before 
adding new entries. 

For example, suppose that you start Word and begin using the glossary. 
The current glossary would then consist of the entries in the Standard 
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Glossary, which Word opened when you chose the Glossary command. 

If you choose Glossary again and open a different glossary, you would add 
the contents of the second glossary to the current glossary, which already 
contains the entries in the Standard Glossary. Later, when you quit Word 
and save the current glossary under the same name as that of the second 
glossary you opened, all the entries, including those in the Standard 
Glossary, would be saved in the file. As you can see, it is important to 
clear the current glossary before opening or creating another if you want 
to keep the entries separate. 

To clear the current glossary, you open the Glossary dialog box and 
choose New from the File menu, as follows: 

O Choose Glossary from the Edit menu. 

® Save any changes you made to the current glossary, if you want to 
keep them. 

® Choose New from the File menu. The dialog box shown in Figure 6-5 
appears, to verify that you want to clear the contents of the current 
glossary. Click Yes. 
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Figure 6-5 

Word verifies that you want to clear the glossary. 

At this point, the current glossary is empty of entries other than the 
standard items. You can now either create a new glossary or open another 
glossary stored on disk. To start a new glossary, select each piece of boiler- 
plate text in turn, and enter it into the current glossary with a suitable name. 
When you're finished, save the current glossary with an appropriate title, 
or quit and let Word lead you through the process. 

You can also clear the current glossary and create a new entry at the 
same time. Simply select the material (text, graphics, or both), open the 
glossary, clear it, name the new entry, and click the Define button. 



Opening a Glossary 

Once you've created a custom glossary, you need to know how to open it so 
that you can use it in your documents and add, delete, or modify its entries. 

O Choose the Glossary command to open the Glossary dialog box. 
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© Choose the New command to clear the current glossary. 

® Choose the Open command. A list of available glossary files appears in 
the list box. Click the Drive and Eject buttons if you want to view glos- 
sary files on other disks. The Standard Glossary file is exactly the same 
as any other (except that it is the one opened by default), so you can open 
or reopen it if you want. 

Repeat the process for as many glossary files as you like. Remember, 
however, that the entries from each file will be added to the others in the 
current glossary. If you would rather delete entries in the current glossary 
before opening another one, choose the New command first. 

If you want, you can start Word and open a glossary file at the same 
time by double-clicking on the icon of the glossary file. 



Combining and Extracting Glossary Entries 

Because opening a glossary without clearing the current glossary first adds 
the glossary's contents to the current glossary, you can combine entries from 
many smaller glossaries into larger glossaries. Combining glossaries lets you 
share entries across many disks. However, because glossary entries are stored 
by name, trouble can arise if you merge an entry into a glossary that already 
has an entry of the same name. When this happens. Word gives preference to 
the merged glossary item, and the entry with that name in the current 
glossary is replaced. 

To remove one or more entries that you don't want included in the com- 
bined glossary, select each entry and choose the Cut command. Word verifies 
your choice with a dialog box; click Yes or press the Return key to delete the 
entry. When you have deleted all the entries you don't want, save the current 
glossary under a new name. 

If you mistakenly delete an entry you want to keep, don't panic. The 
entry isn't permanently gone; it still exists in the original glossary file on 
disk, and it may even exist in the Clipboard, if you haven't replaced it with 
other material. Choose Show Clipboard from the Window menu to see if it is 
still there. If it is, paste it back as though you were creating a new entry. You 
can also get an entry back by opening its glossary again. This will merge all 
the deleted entries back into the combined glossary, so if you don't want 
some entries, you will have to delete them again. 

Another way to recover an entry or to move or copy an entry from one 
glossary file to another is to save the current glossary under a new name, 
clear it, open the old glossary, and cut or copy entries from the old glossary 
to the new one. To do this, first save the current glossary, and then do the 
following: 

O Choose the New command to clear the current glossary. 
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© Choose the Open command and open the glossary from which you want 
to copy the entry. 

® Select the entry you want to copy. 

O Choose the Copy command to place the entry in the Clipboard. 

® Choose the New command again to clear the current glossary. 

© Choose the Open command and open the glossary to which you want 
to copy the entry. 

© Choose the Paste command to add the entry to the current glossary. 

Before you go on to other tasks, it is a good idea to save your combined 
glossary. Otherwise, your hard work may be lost. If you neglect to save 
the glossary. Word will remind you to do so when you quit the program. 

Moving Groups of Glossary Entries 

If you need to move more than one glossary entry at a time, you ihight try 
a few tricks. The first trick is simply to insert all the entries you want to 
move from the source glossary into a document, clear the current glossary, 
open the destination glossary, and then add the entries to it. The second 
trick is to save a copy of the source glossary under a temporary name, such 
as My GlossaryltrasK and then delete all the entries you don't want to 
move. With this modified glossary a^ the current glossary, open the 
destination glossary to merge the two sets of entries. 

The third trick, not for the fainthearted, is to make a duplicate of the 
source glossary, clear the current glossary, open the destination glossary, 
and then open the copy of the source glossary as a document by pressing the 
Shift key while choosing the Open Any Kle command. You can thenjscroll j 
through the entries, selecting and reentering them as needed. Delete the 
copy of the source glossary when you're done, as it might no longer be a 
usable glossary file. 



Printing the Current Glossary 

Names of glossary entries can be as difficult to remember as names of styles. 
Fortunately, you can print the name and definition of every currently loaded 
glossary entry. A printed list of available glossary entries can serve as a 
helpful reference while you are working. 

To print the entries in a particular glossary file, first clear the current 
glossary and open the glossary you want to print. If you simply want to print 
the entries in the current glossary, you need not bother to do this. Then do 
the following: 

O Choose the Glossary command to display the Glossary dialog box, 
if it's not already on the screen. 

® Choose the Print command. 
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© Select the desired options, and then click OK. 



If you'll be printing more than one glossary file, remember to clear the 
slate each time before you open the next glossary file, or all the entries will 
be merged into one huge glossary. 

The glossary entries are printed in alphabetical order. The printout 
includes the name of each entry and its contents. (See Figure 6-6.) 
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Figure 6-6 

A page from a printed glossary. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ A glossary is a collection of entries, each with a name, that you can 
insert into your documents quickly and easily. An entry can consist of 
text, graphics, or both. 

□ Unless you specify otherwise, Word stores your glossary entries in a file 
called the Standard Glossary. This file is provided on your Word disk 
and must be in the same folder as the Word program. 

□ Word loads the Standard Glossary when you first choose the Glossary 
command or otherwise access a glossary entry in a given session. 

□ All glossary files contain the following standard entries, which you 
cannot modify or delete (although you can change the format of time 
entries from 12-hour to 24-hour format through the Control Panel): 



Glossary entry 


Type 


Format of entry 


date - now - abbreviated 


Static 


Fri,Jan5. 1990 


date - now - long 


static 


Friday, January 5, 1990 


date - now - short 


static 


1/5/90 


date - print - abbreviated 


dynamic 


Fri, Jan 5, 1990 


date - print - long 


dynamic 


Friday, January 5, 1990 


date - print - short 


dynamic 


1/5/90 


page number 


dynamic 


(current page number) 


print merge 


static 


«» 


time - now 


static 


7:01 AM 


time - now - with seconds 


static 


7:01:03 AM 


time - print 


dynamic 


7:01 AM 


time - print - with seconds 


dynamic 


7:01:03 AM 



□ Each glossary entry retains the style, character formats, and paragraph 
formats that were attached to the text when the entry was created. How- 
ever, if the document into which an entry is inserted contains a style with 
the same name as a style attached to the entry, the inserted entry is for- 
matted according to the document style, not the glossary style. If no style 
exists by that name, the glossary style is used. 

□ The current glossary is a work area that contains the entries belonging 
to the glossaries which have been opened. Each time you open another 
glossary, its contents are added to the current glossary. If you want to 
remove the current entries before you open another glossary, you must 
do so explicitly by choosing the New command. 
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■ Techniques 

Working with Glossary Entries 

Create a glossary entry 

O Select the text or graphic you want to use. 

0 Choose the Glossary command. 

0 Type a name for the entry. 

O Click Define. 

Insert a glossary entry into a document 

O Place the insertion point. 

0 Choose the Glossary command (Command-K). 

© Select the name of the entry to be inserted. 

O Click Insert, or simply double-click the entry name. 

Or, 

O Place the insertion point. 

0 Press Command-Backspace. (The status box displays the prompt Name.) 
© Enter the name of the glossary entry you want to insert. 

O Press the Return key, or cancel by pressing Command-(period). 

Display an entry 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Select an entry name. 

© The first part of the entry text appears at the bottom of the dialog box. 

To see the entire entry, insert it in your document, read it, and then choose 
Undo (Command-Z) to remove it. 

Replace an entry 

O Select the replacement material in your document. 

0 Choose the Glossary command. 

© Select the name of the entry to be replaced. 

O Click Define. 

The text from the document replaces the previous entry; the first part of the 
new entry appears at the bottom of the dialog box. 
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Delete an entry 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

® Select the name of the entry to be deleted. 

© Choose the Cut command. 

O Click Yes in the dialog box that appears. 

The entry will be moved to the Clipboard. 

Rename an entry 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Select the entry to be renamed. 

© Type the new name. 

O Click Define. 

Add a glossary entry to the Work menu 

O Press Option-Command- +. 

© Choose the Glossary command. 

© Click on the entry you want to add. 

This lets you insert the entry simply by choosing it from the Work menu. 



Working with Glossary Files 

Save the current glossary 
O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Choose the Save As command. 

® Type the name of the glossary to be saved. 

O Click Save. 

Clear the current glossary 

O Save the current glossary first if it contains changes you want to keep. 
© Choose the Glossary command. 

© Choose the New command. 

O Click Yes in the dialog box that appears. 

Open a custom glossary 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Clear the current glossary, if you want. 
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0 Choose the Open command. 

O Select the glossary file you want to open. 

Copy an entry from one glossary file to another 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

0 Open the source glossary. 

0 Copy the appropriate entry to the Clipboard. 

O Clear the current glossary. 

0 Open the destination glossary. 

0 Paste the entry into the glossary. 

Print the current glossary 

O Choose the Glossary command. 

© Choose the Print command. 

0 Click OK. 



■ Commands 

Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Glossary Entry : 
Glossary... 

Insert Date 
Insert Glossary Text 



Insert Page Number 
Insert Time 



Inserts indicated glossary entry at insertion point. 

Inserts or defines a glossary entry. 

Edit 86K 

Inserts current date glossary entry (m/d/y). 

Prompts you to type a glossary entry name and inserts glossary 
entry text at insertion point or in place of selection. 

Inserts automatic page number glossary entry. 

Inserts print time glossary entry. 
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Using the Spelling Checker 



ord's built-in spelling checker is a boon to anyone who makes 
typing mistakes or sometimes forgets how to spell a word — and 
who doesn't? Because the spelling checker is built into Word, you 
don't have to quit the program and start up another application in order to 
check spelling. This means that you can call up the spelling checker at a 
moment's notice and quickly check text, even a single word. 

This chapter discusses the nuances of the spelling checker. You'll learn 
how to do basic tasks, such as adding words to and deleting words from one 
or more personal dictionaries, as well as more advanced techniques, including 
how to manipulate personal dictionary files. 




■ Doing a Spelling Check 

You can run a spelling check at any time, but for most documents, you'll 
want to wait until most of the writing and editing is done. Checking a 
document too early in the creative process doesn't guard you against spelling 
and typographical errors later on. 

If you have any text in hidden format in your document, be sure it's 
visible before you start the spelling check: Choose Preferences from the 
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Edit menu, and click Show Hidden Text in the dialog box if the option is not 
already on. Word won't check hidden text unless it's visible. (Hidden text is 
discussed in Chapter 8, "Character Formatting.") Then, to check an entire 
document: 

O Click at the beginning of the document to place the insertion point 
there. (Word begins checking from the insertion point.) 

® Choose Spelling from the Utilities menu. After a short wait while Word 
loads the dictionary (when this is the first time in the session that you 
use the spelling checker), the dialog box shown in Figure 7-1 appears. If 
Word can't locate the MS Dictionary file, it presents a dialog box asking 
you to find the folder or insert the disk containing the file. 

0 Click the Start Check button to begin the spelling check. 

When Word finds a word that isn't in its dictionary, it selects the word 
and displays it after Unknown Word, and the Start Check button now reads 
No Change. Your options at this point include any of the following: 

□ Correct the word. 

□ Have Word suggest an alternate spelling. 

□ Add the word to a personal dictionary. 

□ Both correct the word and add it to a personal dictionary. 

□ Do none of the above — neither correct the word nor add it. 

These options are described at length in the sections that follow. If you 
want to get on with your work now and learn the details later, you can use 
the spelling checker at its most basic level by doing one of the following: 
Click No Change to continue the spelling check without changing the word; 
type the correct spelling after Change To, and then click Change to correct 
the word and continue the spelling check; or click Suggest to have Word dis- 
play a list of proposed spellings for the word, select one, and click Change. 




Figure 7-1 

The Spelling dialog box. 
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You don't have to check the entire document; you can also check single 
words and blocks of selected text by selecting the text before you choose the 
Spelling command. If you select only one word. Word checks that word. 
When it has finished checking the selection. Word displays a dialog box 
that says Finished checking selection. Click OK (or press the Return key), 
and you are back to editing. 

You can use this feature to check the spelling of single words as you type. 
After entering a word that you suspect may be spelled incorrectly, double- 
click on it to select it, and then choose the Spelling command. If the word is 
spelled correctly. Word displays its Finished checking selection message. 

Press the Return key to resume editing. If the word is spelled incorrectly. 
Word flags it as an unknown word. 

If you start a spelling check anywhere but at the beginning of a docu- 
ment, Word displays the message Continue checking from beginning? when 
it reaches the end. Click Yes to have Word check from the beginning of the 
document, or click Cancel to resume editing. 



Ignoring Words in All Caps 

Acronyms are words formed from the initial letters within a term and are 
usually capitalized. Because of their specialized nature, acronyms are not 
included in Word's dictionary. If you write or edit a document that is loaded 
with acronyms, the spelling check will stop every few words, making the 
whole process a hindrance rather than a help. 

For this reason, Word lets you ignore words that are capitalized. If you 
want to skip over acronyms and other words that are all caps, be sure that 
the Ignore Words in All Caps option is on (on is the default setting) before 
you start the spelling check. If you want to check capitalized words, click 
the box to turn off the option. 



Correcting a Word 

If you're like most people, your most common mistake will be mistyping 
words that you know how to spell. For example, you might have typed 
adding the term to adictionary and want only to separate the correctly 
spelled words. To do this, you can either type the correct word (or words), 
or you can edit it. 

To retype the entire text: 

O Click in the Change To edit field and type the correct spelling 
{a dictionary in the example above). 

® Click the Change button. Word replaces the text and continues 
checking your document. 
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To edit the text: 

O Click on the word displayed next to the Unknown Word label. The 
term appears in the Change To edit field. 

@ Click in the Change To field to deselect the word and set the insertion 
point. 

© Edit the word. When you're finished, click Change to change the word 
in the document and continue the check. 



Having Word Suggest a Spelling 

If, while checking a document. Word finds an unknown word that you're not 
sure how to spell, don't reach for your printed dictionary yet. You can access 
Word's internal dictionary by clicking the Suggest button. The program then 
presents a list of words that it believes are close to the one you want, in order 
of its estimation of the probability. (See Figure 7-2.) These suggestions come 
from the MS Dictionary only, not any of your personal dictionaries. If it can't 
find any alternatives. Word displays a message telling you this. Then you can 
grab your Webster's. 

If many words are displayed in the list box, scroll to find the one you 
want. When you spot the right word, select it, and then click the Change but- 
ton or simply double-click on the word in the list box. If you click the Suggest 
button by accident after Word has presented the list, you may see a dialog 
box that says Word is already spelled correctly. This happens because the 
program is reading the word in the Change To field, which is the word 
currently selected in the Words list box, and that word is spelled correctly. 

Getting a suggestion for a word you typed can be very efficient, some- 
times even more efficient than taking the time to remember how to spell it 
correctly and edit it manually. Simply double-click on the word, choose the 
Spelling command, click the Suggest button, and double-click on the correct 
spelling to replace the word in your document. 
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Figure 7-2 

A list of suggested words. 
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If you don't find the word you're looking for in the list of suggestions, try 
this: Enter a different (probably incorrect) spelling of the word in the Change 
To field, and then click the check mark (V) button located immediately to its 
right. Clicking this button asks Word to search for the Change To word in its 
dictionary. If the word is spelled correctly this time, a dialog box appears 
telling you so. If the word isn't found in the dictionary, the program displays 
it as the Unknown Word. To list a set of alternatives for the new entry, click 
the Suggest button again, and see if the correct word is provided in the 
Words list box. 



Adding Words to a Personal Dictionary 

Often, a term that Word stops on is spelled correctly but is not in the MS 
Dictionary. The word might be a proper noun or a specialized term used in 
your field or profession. If the word is one that you're likely to use again, 
you'll probably want to add it to one of your personal dictionaries. The 
words you add are recognized in subsequent spelling checks, and you 
usually don't have to worry about them anymore. 

The MS Dictionary, which is shipped with Word, cannot be altered. 

The internal format of the file is designed for maximum efficiency — adding 
words to it would slow down the checking process. Instead, words are added 
to personal, or User, dictionaries. You can create and use any number of 
personal dictionaries, although having a large number of dictionaries open 
at the same time can also slow down the checking process. A good rule of 
thumb is to keep fewer than 1,000 words in each of five open dictionaries. 

For example, you can create a dictionary filled with legal terms for 
use when you write and edit legal documents. Another dictionary can hold 
contractors' terms, for writing and editing home-building specifications. The 
smaller the dictionary, the faster the spelling checker works. It's better to 
have many small dictionaries and use them as needed than to have one very 
large personal dictionary. 

Creating a personal dictionary and adding words to it is simple. Word 
assumes that you want to use the MS and User 1 dictionaries whenever you 
use the spelling checker, so Word opens them when you choose the Spelling 
command. (See Appendix A, "Setting Up Word," for a list of the folders 
Word checks to find the MS and User dictionaries.) The Open Dictionaries list 
box shows the dictionary files that are currently open. (See Figure 7-3 on the 
following page.) Unless you've already added words to it, the User 1 
dictionary is empty. 

To add a word to User 1 or another personal dictionary, assuming that 
the Spelling dialog box is displayed and the unknown word is selected: 

O If you have more than one personal dictionary open, click on the name 
of the dictionary to which you want to add the term. This step is 
optional if only the User 1 and Main dictionaries are open, because 
Word assumes you want to add terms to the User 1 dictionary. If more 
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than one personal dictionary is open, Word assumes that you want to 
add the term to the dictionary you selected last, unless you specify 
otherwise. 

@ Click the plus (+) button, as shown in Figure 7-3. The word is added to 
the selected dictionary, the contents of which appear in the Words list 
box. (If more than four words are in the dictionary, you may have to 
scroll in the Words list box to see the word you just added.) 

© Repeat the process for each additional word that you want to add 
to the selected dictionary. 




Figure 7-3 

Adding a word to the User 1 dictionary. 



Correcting a Word and Adding It to a Dictionary 

Of course, nothing prevents you from both changing the word and adding it 
to a personal dictionary. You can accomplish this as follows: 

O Click on the name of the dictionary to which you want to add the 
word. 

® Click in the Change To field and enter the correct spelling, or click on 
the unknown word to enter it into the Change To field, and edit it. 

© Click the + button to add the word to the selected dictionary. 

O Click the Change button. Word replaces the text. 

Beware of trying to add more than one word at a time when you click 
the + button, as you might when separating two words joined by a typing 
mistake. If you do this, unpredictable results can occur; for example, the 
words you add might not show up in the list for the dictionary you selected. 
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Skipping Past Words 

Very often, Word's spelling checker will stop on a person's name, a company 
name, a street name, or another word that you don't want to add to a per- 
sonal dictionary. The easiest thing to do in this situation is to click the No 
Change button and continue. Once you've done this for a given word, the 
program remembers it, and for the rest of that session, it skips past the 
word, pausing on it only long enough to let you know the word might still 
be suspect. 

However, what if you change your mind and decide to add the word or 
name to a dictionary after all? Because Word only pauses on the words you 
have skipped over, it doesn't seem as though you have the opportunity any 
longer. If you double-click on the word and choose the Spelling command to 
check its spelling. Word responds that the word is spelled correctly. The 
program assumes that you knew what you were doing when you skipped 
over the word and that, therefore, it must be spelled correctly. 

Word offers two ways to get around this and add a word to a selected 
dictionary once you've skipped over it. The first is to set an insertion point in 
the document, choose the Spelling command, type the word into the Change 
To field, and click the + button. 

The second way involves a trick. If you press the Shift key while 
choosing the Spelling command, you'll see that the Spelling command has 
changed to the Reset Spelling command. If you choose the Reset Spelling 
command. Word forgets its list of skipped words and stops on each one 
again, allowing you to correct it or add it to a dictionary. Therefore, to 
add a word, double-click on it to select it and then press the Shift key while 
choosing the Spelling command. This time Word doesn't tell you that the 
word is spelled correctly, but instead presents the Spelling dialog box. 

Simply select the dictionary to which you want to add the word, and 
click the + button. 



Removing Words from a Dictionary 

Sooner or later, you'll need to delete a word from one of your personal dic- 
tionaries. You might decide that you no longer need a word you previously 
added, or you might find out that zephir is spelled with a y instead of an 
i and want to remove the mistake. Here's how to do it: 

O Select the dictionary from the Open Dictionaries list box. The words 
in that dictionary appear in the Words list box. 

© Select the word to be deleted in the Words list box. 

© Click the minus (-) button to delete the word. 
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Moving a Word from One Dictionary to Another 

To move a word to another dictionary, you must remove it from the source 
dictionary and then add it to the destination dictionary. The Change To field 
makes this process simple: 

O Select the source dictionary in the Open Dictionaries list box. 

® Select the word to be moved in the Words list box. The word appears 
in the Change To field. 

® Click the - (minus) button to delete the word from the dictionary. 

O Select the destination dictionary in the Open Dictionaries list box. 

® Click the + (plus) button to add the word to the dictionary. 



■ Working with Dictionary Files 

Using dictionary files is much like using any other file; you can open them, 
close them, and rename them with the commands on the File menu while the 
Spelling dialog box is active. You can replace the MS Dictionary with one 
more suited to speakers of the King's English: the UK Dictionary. You can 
even transfer groups of words from one dictionary to another or convert a 
dictionary from another word processor into one that Word can use, 
although these procedures are only for experimentalists. 



Saving Dictionaries 

Dictionaries, like documents, must be saved on a disk, or their contents will 
be lost. Word opens the MS and User 1 dictionary files whenever you start 
the first spelling check in a session. If you want your most frequently used 
personal dictionary opened for you each time you use the spelling checker, 
have it be the one named User 1, and store the file in the folder that contains 
the MS Dictionary. 

To save the User 1 dictionary, select it, and then choose the Save com- 
mand while the Spelling dialog box is active. Click the Save button in the 
dialog box that appears. (If you've already used the dictionary and created 
a User 1 dictionary. Word simply saves the file under that name without 
presenting the dialog box.) The file is saved on the disk as User 1. If you 
neglect to save the dictionary. Word reminds you to do so when you quit the 
program. If this happens, click the Yes button to save the dictionary. 

Alternatively, you can save the dictionary under a different name, 
on a different disk, or in a different folder. With the User 1 dictionary 
selected, choose the Save As command and type the new name, as illustrated 
in Figure 7-4. Note that the Save dialog box looks and behaves like the one 
you see when saving a regular document, except that you can't specify a file 
format or make backup copies of the dictionary file. Click the Drive or Eject 
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button if you want to place the dictionary on another disk. A dictionary can 
have any name, but to help keep things straight on your desktop, why not 
add Diet to the end of its name, to differentiate it from the other documents 
you have on the disk? 




Figure 7-4 

The Save Dictionary dialog box. 



Creating a New Dictionary 

Adding words to the User 1 dictionary is by far the most convenient 
approach to take if you want all your words in one place. However, if you 
work with documents from many different fields, you might find that your 
User 1 dictionary contains so many terms that the speed of the spelling check 
degrades. (Each personal dictionary works best when kept to fewer than 
1,000 words.) You might also find it convenient to keep proper names in one 
dictionary (called Name Diet, for instance), standard words not in the MS 
Dictionary in the User 1 dictionary, and special jargon in yet another (such 
as Apiarian Diet). To start a new dictionary: 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

© Choose New from the File menu. The name of the new dictionary 
appears in the Open Dictionaries list box. If the only dictionaries 
open are MS Dictionary and User 1, the new name is User 2. 

® Choose the Save As command to rename your new dictionary, 
if you like. 

After you've created a new dictionary, add your terms to it and save the 
changes when you quit Word. 
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Opening and Closing Dictionaries 

To open a previously saved dictionary: 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

@ Choose the Open command. 

0 A list of dictionaries in the current folder is shown in the dialog box. 
Select and open the dictionary you want. 

Open dictionaries are displayed in the Open Dictionaries list box. They 
remain open until you close them or quit Word. To close a dictionary: 

O In the Open Dictionaries list box, select the name of the dictionary you 
no longer want to use. 

© Choose the Close command from the File menu. If you've made any 
changes to the dictionary. Word displays a dialog box asking whether 
you want to save the dictionary first. Click Yes to save it and close it. 

Remember: Keep open only those dictionaries that you need. Your 
spelling checks are faster that way. 



Changing the MS Dictionary to the UK Dictionary 

If you live in the British Isles or Canada, you'll probably be interested in 
spelling words the British way: theatre, humour, realise, and so on. You 
can do this from the Finder by substituting the UK Dictionary (found on the 
Word Utilities disk) for the MS Dictionary. Simply change the name of the 
MS Dictionary file to another name, such as US Dictionary, and then change 
the name of the UK Dictionary to MS Dictionary. Reverse the process to 
switch back. 



Advanced Work with Dictionaries 

The normal way of adding words to a dictionary is to enter each individually 
as you check a document. This can be time-consuming if you want to create a 
dictionary from a word list or convert a dictionary from another word 
processor or spelling-check program to a Word dictionary. 

Adding a Word List to a Personal Dictionary 
The procedure for adding a large group of words to a dictionary without 
using tricks is straightforward. Simply open the document containing your 
word list, choose the Spelling command, start the check, and for each word 
that Word selects, click the + button (or press Command- + ) and then press 
the Return key. If you're working with more than one dictionary, first select 
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the dictionary to which you want to add the word. Otherwise, Word assumes 
that you want to add all words to the last dictionary selected. 

Converting a Non-Word Dictionary to a Word Dictionary 
The process just described can be time-consuming for lists containing hun- 
dreds of words. A shortcut exists for converting a word list to a dictionary, 
but proceed with caution: Damaged dictionary files naight result. Make 
copies beforehand of every dictionary you use, and revert to the duplicate if 
you damage a dictionary file. You can copy a file by quitting Word and using 
the Duplicate command from the Finder's File menu. 

The document containing the list of words you want to convert to a 
dictionary must be stored as a text-only file. First be sure that the words 
in the document are in the proper format. Each word must be on a line of its 
own and should end with a paragraph mark (a Return). No extra spaces 
should appear before or after any word, as shown in Figure 7-5. (The best 
way to check this is to choose Show ^ from the Edit menu.) The words 
should not have capital letters in them unless you want to require that 
a given word (such as a proper name) be capitalized. 




Figure 7-5 

The format for converting a word list to a dictionary. 



Next, organize the words into three groups, with all-capped words (such 
as acronyms) first, then initial-capped words (such as proper names), and 
finally lowercase words. Then select one group at a time and choose the Sort 
command. The words in each group are sorted from A through Z. When you 
have sorted the list, be sure there are no blank lines anywhere, including the 
paragraph mark at the end of the document. (Word does not let you remove 
the last paragraph mark in a document, so remove the one at the end of the 
line before it to close up the blank line.) Save the document as a text-only file. 
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(Choose Save As, click the File Formats button, and click on the Text Only 
option.) Then close the document. So far, so good. 

To convert the document into a personal dictionary, do the following: 

O Choose New from the File menu to open a blank document. 

© Choose the Spelling command. The Spelling dialog box appears. 

® Press the Shift key and choose the Open Any File command. (Use the 
mouse, not Shift-Command-O, which is the keystroke sequence for 
inserting open space in a paragraph.) 

O Open the previously saved document by double-clicking on its name in 
the list box that appears. The document's name will appear in the Open 
Dictionaries list box. 

® Select the dictionary's name in the list box (if it's not already selected). 

© Choose the Save As command. Type a new name, or keep the old 
name. When using the old name. Word asks you to verify that you 
want to replace the old file; click Yes. 

Word converts the file into a personal dictionary, which can be used like 
any other dictionary. You can add words to it, delete words from it, open it 
(in the same way you open other dictionaries), close it, and more. 

Converting a Dictionary to a Regular Document 
You can open any dictionary other than the MS Dictionary as a normal 
document. You might want to do this, for instance, when using a Word dic- 
tionary with another spelling-check program (on the Macintosh or some 
other computer). The other spelling program must accept word lists that 
have one word per line, each line ending with a paragraph mark. 

You can also use this technique if you want to print a list of the words in 
a personal dictionary, because Word currently doesn't offer a way to print a 
dictionary file. In addition, you can open more than one personal dictionary 
and combine, split, or transfer groups of words at a time. 

To convert a dictionary to a regular Word document: 

O Make duplicates of the dictionary files you want to convert, in 

case something goes wrong. Do this by quitting Word and using the 
Duplicate command on the Finder's File menu. 

© Restart Word. If you try to open a dictionary as a document after 
choosing the Spelling command in a session. Word will present a 
dialog box saying Not a valid Word document. 

© Press the Shift key and choose the Open Any File command. The 

names of all the documents in the current folder are shown. Open your 
personal dictionary file as a document. Do this for every duplicated 
dictionary file with which you want to work. 
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Avoid the temptation to open anything other than regular Word docu- 
ments and personal dictionary files, unless you're opening a duplicate of the 
file. Even if Word can successfully open a file (such as the Finder), doing so 
might cause Word to fail or, worse, might disrupt and permanently damage 
the file if you try to save it. 

O Edit the lists; cut, copy, or paste between them; or format and print 
them. If you want to prepare a text-only document to be converted 
back into a dictionary, however, be sure that each word list you 
create conforms to the pattern described in the previous section. 

® When you're finished, save each word list. If you want to convert a 
word list back into a dictionary, save it in Text Only file format. 

Once you've opened and converted a dictionary in this way, you should 
quit and restart Word before using it with the spelling checker. You can then 
open the word lists you created as dictionaries if you want, using the 
methods described earlier in this section. If you don't restart the program. 
Word will insist that any dictionaries you converted are still open, even if 
you've closed all document windows. 




■ Points to Remember 

□ You cannot change entries in Word's MS Dictionary, but you can create 
your own personal, or User, dictionaries. Each personal dictionary can 
have as many as 64,000 entries, and you can have as many as 16 dictio- 
naries open at once, but for speedy spell-checking, limit your entries to 
1,000 per dictionary, and don't have more than five dictionaries open at 
one time. 

□ The spelling checker will not check text that is in hidden format unless 
it is visible. The Preferences dialog box controls the display of hidden 
text. 

□ Word opens the MS Dictionary and the User 1 dictionary when you 
choose the Spelling command. You must open other dictionaries you 
want to use. 

□ When you click the No Change button for an unknown word during a 
spelling check. Word ignores that word for the rest of the session. To 
have Word "forget" its list of No Change words, press the Shift key 
while you choose the Spelling command. 

□ If you need to, you can convert a document to a dictionary file or open 
a dictionary file as a document. However, always be sure to make 
copies of any files you manipulate in this way, in case one should 
become damaged. 



■ Techniques 



Check Spelling 

The Spelling dialog box Action 



Word.s list box 



Open Dictionaries list box 
Unknown Word area 
Change To field 



Ignore Words in All Caps 
option 

V button 



After you click Suggest, shows possible 
correct spellings; after you select a 
personal dictionary, shows the words 
in that dictionary. 

Shows the names of the open 
dictionaries. 

Shows the word that caused the 
spelling checker to stop. 

Contains the word that is to replace 
the unknown word or that is to be 
added to the selected dictionary. 

Indicates whether Word should ignore 
uppercase text and acronyms. 

Checks the spelling of the word 
shown in the Change To field. 






The Spelling dialog box 



Action 



+ button 



Adds the unknown word or the word 



in the Change To field to the selected 



personal dictionary. 



- button 



Removes the selected word from the 
selected dictionary. 



Start Check or 



Starts or continues a spelling check. 



Continue Check button 
Change button 



Replaces the unknown word with the 
word in the Change To field. 



No Change button 



Skips past the word for the rest of the 
session. 



Start a spelling check 

O Position the insertion point where you want to begin the spelling 
check, or select specific text. (Double-click on a word to check its 
spelling alone.) 

@ Choose Spelling from the Utilities menu. Word checks first the word 
containing the insertion point or to the left of it. 

© Click Start Check, or press Return. 

When a word is not found in a dictionary, it appears in the Unknown Word 
area. If you start a check in the middle of a document, when Word reaches 
the end, it asks if you want to continue checking from the beginning of the 
document. Click OK to continue or Cancel to stop. 

Add the unknown word to a personal dictionary 

O Select the dictionary. 

© Click the -f button, or press Command- •+-. 

Correct the unknown word 

O Type the replacement in the Change To field, or click on the unknown 
word to display it in the Change To field and then edit it. 

® Click the Change button, or press Return. 

Correct the unknown word and add it to a dictionary 

O Type the replacement in the Change To field, or click on the unknown 
word to display it in the Change To field and then edit it. 

© Select the dictionary to which you want to add the word. 

© Click the + button, or press Command- +. 

O Click the Change button, or press Return. 
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Have Word suggest a spelling for the unknown word 

O Click the Suggest button, or press Command-S. 

© Select the correct word. 

® Click the Change button, or press Return. 

Do nothing to the unknown word 

O Click the No Change button, or press Return. Word will not stop on 
that word again during the current session. 

Remove a word from a dictionary 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

© Select the dictionary by clicking on its name in the Open Dictionaries 
list box. 

© Select the word to be removed from the Words list box, or type it in the 
Change To field. 

O Click the - button, or press Command- -. 

Working with Dictionary Files 

Create a new dictionary 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

© Choose New from the File menu. 

© In the Change To field, type each word you want to add and click 
the + button after each. Be sure to type words as they should appear 
in the document; for example, type all proper names with an initial 
capital letter. 

You can also run a spelling check on a document containing the words you 
want to add. 

Open a dictionary 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

© Choose Open from the File menu. 

© Open the desired dictionary file. 

The name of the dictionary appears in the Open Dictionaries list box. 
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Save a dictionary 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

® Select the dictionary you want to save. 

© Choose the Save command. 

O If you haven't saved the dictionary before. Word will ask you to 
specify a name. Do so, and then click Save. 

Close a dictionary 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

® Select the dictionary you want to close. 

© Choose Close from the File menu. 

Move a word from one dictionary to another 

O Choose the Spelling command. 

® Select the source dictionary and select the word to be moved. The word 
appears in the Change To field. 

© Click the - button to delete the word. 

O Select the destination dictionary. 

© Click the + button to add the word to the selected dictionary. 

Use the UK Dictionary 

O Give the MS Dictionary another name, such as US Dictionary. 

© Change the name of the UK Dictionary file to MS Dictionary. 

Reverse the process to go back to using the MS Dictionary. 



■ Commands 

Command name 
Reset Spelling 



Spelling... 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 

Clears list of spelling corrections Word remembers for current 
session. 

Checks a document or selected text for incorrect spelling. 

utilities set ...Milltfis 





Character Formatting 



hen you spend a lot of time getting the wording in a document 
just right, you want it to look good on paper. A well-designed 
document presents text in a format that is attractive, readable, 
and easy to follow. It invites the reader to delve into its pages. A docu- 
ment that is not formatted or that is poorly designed is likely to turn away 
potential readers. Reading such a document is distracting because the design 
elements that should serve as guideposts for readers are inconsistent or 
missing altogether. A poor design can intrude upon and detract from the 
message you are trying to get across. 

Microsoft Word provides many features for enhancing the look, style, 
and readability of your written communications. These capabilities allow you 
to do much more than construct simple paragraphs or italicize a word here or 
there. Word's formatting features enable you to personalize your documents 
and make them special with little extra work on your part. 

With Word, you can format your documents almost any way you like. 

For example. Word lets you freely adjust tabs, margins, line spacing, and 
character attributes. With only a handful of commands, you can precisely 
control the location of every character on every page. In the next several 
chapters, you'll learn about controlling the look of your text and the shape 
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of each paragraph, numbering pages in a variety of styles and formats, 
creating tables, breaking documents into sections, and more. 



■ An Overview of Document Design 

Look at the sample documents in Chapter 18, "Blueprints." They were 
developed not to represent the ultimate in modern graphic design but to 
give you an idea of the range of effects you can achieve in Word and to show 
you how to go about creating similar designs for your own documents. As 
you read the next few chapters, keep in mind the following principles of 
good design. 

Your primary goal is a document that is attractive and readable. The 
font you use must be easy to read, and the relationship of the font used for 
body text to the fonts used in headings, headers, and footers should be har- 
monious and balanced. The lines of text should be short enough for you to 
read without losing your place. You should be able to find the major sections 
in a document, but the design elements that give the document its order and 
structure should not be overwhelming or distracting. 

The appearance you develop for a document should be consistent. 
Readers use design elements (the style of headings, for example) to orient 
themselves. If a main heading and a subtopic look too much alike, or worse, 
if the same level of heading is in a different style in two places, the reader 
may become confused as to the logic and structure of your thesis. Style sheets 
in Word are a tremendous aid for establishing a consistent design. With this 
feature you can attach styles to the different elements of your document and 
fine-tune the design before, during, and after the writing of text. When you 
make a change to a style definition, every instance of that style in the 
document changes as well. 

The design you develop for a document should also be appropriate to its 
subject. Poetry, for example, doesn't consume much space on a page, and so 
you can be freer with margins and line spacing, and you might arrange to 
have each poem printed on the right side of the page, with a graphic on the 
left. A scientific treatise might have four or five heading levels, because its 
purpose is not so much to provide an aesthetic experience as to communicate 
information clearly. 

Of course, more than anything else, you want the design of your docu- 
ment to present your topic clearly. After all, unless you write for yourself 
alone, you are writing to communicate with the reader. Every element in 
a document — the content as well as the appearance — should support that 
clarity. The reader should not have to work to extract meaning from the 
material you present. 

The need for clarity and consistency is of such importance that in many 
fields documents must be formatted according to specific requirements, or 
they are rejected out of hand. Doctoral dissertations, for example, must be 
prepared using a strict set of manuscript preparation rules; the same applies 
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to screenplays, government bids and reports, and application forms. Often 
you can get style guides from writer's manuals, from the editorial offices of 
the publication for which you are writing, or from the department where 
you expect to get your doctorate. Once you have received a style guide, you 
must then translate its rules into a set of specifications — page dimensions 
and margins, font choices, style sheet definitions, placement of footnotes, 
and so on — in Word. 



The Five Format Domains 

In Word, you apply formatting and design decisions by making changes 
within one of the five format domains. These range in scope from the 
smallest unit your document can contain — the character — to the largest 
possible — the document itself. 

Character Formats 

A character to Word is like an atom to a chemist; in a Word document, there 
is no smaller unit. You can change the appearance of almost all 256 elements 
in the ASCII character set by changing their font. Some fonts, such as Zapf 
Dingbats, contain few or no alphabetic letter shapes, but instead consist of 
geometric shapes, border patterns, specialized icons, and so on. You can 
change the point size, or font size, of characters, and you can also change their 
attributes, or font style (not to be confused with styles on a style sheet), by 
making them bold or underlining them. Finally, you can adjust the place- 
ment of characters on a line by superscripting or subscripting them, or by 
expanding or contracting the spacing of characters. These topics are covered 
in this chapter. 

Paragraph Formats 

A paragraph is any collection of characters that is delimited by the paragraph 
mark, which is entered when you press the Return key. The paragraph attri- 
butes you can change in Word include margins, indention, location and type 
of tab stops, alignment and spacing of lines, and space before and after each 
paragraph. You can also draw lines around paragraphs as well as change 
their placement on the page — printing them side by side, starting them at 
the top of a page, or making sure that two paragraphs are kept together on 
one page. The next chapter covers this subject. 

You can collect a set of character and paragraph formats, give it a name, 
and store it in a style sheet with other style definitions. When you apply 
a style, you apply it to one or more whole paragraphs; each paragraph in 
a document is assigned a style. When you make adjustments to a style, 
the changes are reflected in every paragraph to which that style has been 
applied. Styles are discussed in detail in Chapter 10, 'TA/^orking with Style 
Sheets." 
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Table Formats 

The Table format domain is a new feature in Word 4. It fulfills many of the 
purposes of both the Side-by-Side paragraph format and the multicolumn 
section formats. It has the advantage of being much more intuitive than 
either method for arranging text and graphics in rows and columns. You 
can create a table by choosing Insert Table from the Document menu and 
specifying the number of rows and columns the table is to have. Or you can 
transform a selected series of paragraphs into a table. For example, if you 
want to put a series of twelve paragraphs into a grid of three columns by 
four rows, simply select them, choose Insert Table, and enter the appropriate 
numbers in the Insert Table dialog box. Each cell in the table becomes a 
''minidocument" having its own selection bar, indents, and spacing. You 
can create even more complex structures by entering more than one para- 
graph in a given cell. 

Once you've created a table, you can add, subtract, and merge rows, 
columns, and cells through the Table command, found on the Edit menu. 

You can also alter the spacing within the table and add borders with the 
Cells command, found on the Format menu, and by making adjustments in 
the Ruler. We'll go into tables more deeply in Chapter 11, "Formatting 
Tables and Lists." 

Section Formats 

Sections are collections of paragraphs that are separated by the double-dotted 
line that appears when you press Command-Enter. Sections are perhaps most 
easily compared to chapters in a book: You can have a chapter always start 
on a right-hand page, or you can use a running head that is different from the 
chapter before it, and you can specify that footnotes be printed at the end of 
each chapter. In a more generic sense, sections control some of the larger 
design elements in a document. For example, you can change from three- 
column text to one-column text and back again within one page of a 
newsletter by defining each of the areas as a different section. Chapter 12, 
"Section Formatting," covers this topic, and Chapter 13, "Headers, Footers, 
and Footnotes," deals with more of these large-scale design elements. 

Document Formats 

The largest unit in your document is the document itself, composed of one 
or more sections. Some of the parameters that pertain to the document as a 
whole include the size of the paper on which you want to print your docu- 
ment, the overall margins of the page, whether you want to print vertically 
or horizontally, and whether footnotes should fall at the end of the docu- 
ment or at the end of sections within the document. You can change these 
attributes by choosing Document from the Format menu, by manipulating 
the document while in Print Preview mode, and by making adjustments in 
the Ruler. Document formatting. Print Preview, and all preparations for 
printing are covered in Chapter 14, "Document Formatting and Printing." 
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■ Working with Character Formats 

Characters consist of the letters, numbers, symbols, and punctuation marks 
you write with in Word. You can vary the shape, size, style, and placement of 
characters individually or throughout an entire document. Character formats 
in Word consist of the following: 

□ Font: You are limited only by the number and variety of fonts 
installed in the System file on the Word disk. 

□ Font size: The size of a font can range from 2 points to 127 points. 

The Macintosh follows typesetting standards and displays 72 points 
per inch on the screen. 

□ Font style or attribute: Choose from among underline, OTUitline, 
bold, italic, and more — or combine them as you see fit. You can 
bury comments, editorial notes, and so on in your documents by 
using the Hidden character attribute. 

□ Position: In addition to their normal position on the baseline, 
characters can be either above it (as a superscript) or below it 
(as a subscript)- 

□ Spacing: You can stretch or shkic the spacing of characters. 

□ Color: You can change the color of text, and see the color when the 
text is displayed on a color monitor. However, colored text always 
prints in black, even on a color printer. 

You establish a character format primarily through the Character dialog 
box, although you can also access some formats from the Format and Font 
menus. Text can be formatted either after you've entered it or as you type it. 
In the first case, you simply select the text and choose one or more character 
formats. In the second, you set the insertion point and choose a new character 
format. Every character you type after that reflects the new format. 

When you replace text, the characters you type retain the format of 
the original text. Suppose you underlined one word in a document. If you 
double-click on the word to select it and then start typing, the new text will 
be underlined. If you backspace over the word to delete it, the insertion point 
is still set for the underlining attribute, even after you delete the last char- 
acter. Any new text you type in that spot will be underlined. 

This behavior can be a little confusing; you probably don't expect to see 
underlining after you've deleted the word. However, Word assumes that 
you've just placed the insertion point there and chosen that set of formats in 
preparation for inserting some text. A good trick for getting around this is 
simply to backspace one character past the beginning of the underlined word 
to reset the insertion point to plain text. 

When you choose Character from the Format menu, you see a dialog box 
like the one shown in Figure 8-1 on the following page. It is divided into 
groups of options that reflect the character formats you can apply to text. 
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You can move this dialog box, as you can move the others that have a title 
bar, by dragging it to a new position. Double-clicking in the title bar toggles 
the dialog box between its original position and the new position so that you 
can reveal the text beneath it. For your convenience. Word records in the 
current Word Settings file the position the box is in when you quit the 
program. 
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Figure 8-1 

The Character dialog box. 

The Character dialog box is the control center for all character formats; 
you can see what formats your text has by placing the insertion point and 
displaying this dialog box. 

By definition, the insertion point is always between two characters. The 
format of text you type at the insertion point is almost always determined by 
the preceding character. The exception is when the preceding character is one 
of the special characters Word uses for such items as footnote references and 
the page and date elements in the Header and Footer windows. In these cases 
the format is taken from the text immediately preceding the special character. 
The reason for this should be obvious: You want any text you insert after a 
footnote reference to have the same format as the rest of the text, rather than 
the format of the footnote reference. If for some reason you have more than 
one of these special characters in a row (for example, the time and date ele- 
ments in a Header window), Word reverts to plain text instead of taking the 
format from the text preceding the special characters. 



Changing the Font 

Word uses the 12-point New York font when you first start typing in the 
Normal style (if you haven't yet redefined the style), but you can choose a 
new font for any text in the document. 

Fonts, sometimes called t\/pefaces, are stored as resources in the System 
file on the Word disk. The Character dialog box displays the names and point 
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sizes of all the fonts that are currently installed. All startup disks have their 
own System file, each of which can contain a different set of font resources. 
Use the Apple Font/ DA Mover to install or remove fonts (as well as desk 
accessories). The amount of space a font consumes is not trivial, especially 
if you install a range of point sizes. The larger the point size of a font, the 
more disk space it uses. It is best to install only fonts you will use regularly. 
Alternatively, if you don't have a hard disk, you can use more than one 
System disk, each with its own System file and font assortments, for special 
occasions when you need an unusual or special typeface. 

Choosing Fonts from the Character Dialog Box 

Word displays fonts in the Font drop-down list in the Character dialog box 

and on the Font menu. To choose a new font from the list box: 

O Choose the Character command. The dialog box appears. 

@ Select the font you want from the Font drop-down list. 

® Click OK. 

Instead of clicking the OK button, you can click the Apply button to see 
the effect of your font choice in the document without dismissing the dialog 
box. Clicking Cancel after using the Apply button does not cancel the font 
change; to do that, you must choose Undo Formatting from the Edit menu. 

Choosing Fonts from the Font Menu 

To choose a new font from the Font menu, simply pull down the menu and 
select the one you want. If the font isn't there, you must access it through the 
Character dialog box. In both Short Menus and Full Menus, all the installed 
fonts are normally listed on the Font menu. 

If fonts you use regularly are not on the Font menu, you can add them as 
follows: First choose the Character command; then, for each font you want to 
add, press Option-Command- + and click on the font name. Similarly, you 
can remove a font name by first pressing Option-Command- - and then 
selecting the name from the Font menu. 

The Font, Format, and Work menus in Word 4 are no longer limited to 
31 items each. If you've added more fonts than your screen can display at one 
time, you see a triangle at the bottom of the menu. Drag the pointer below 
the end of the menu to scroll the menu and display the items at the bottom of 
the list. When you do this, the first few items on the menu are replaced with 
another triangle, which signals that more items are listed above the top of the 
menu. Unfortunately, you cannot choose these "hidden" menu items from 
the keyboard; use the mouse instead. 

Choosing Fonts from the Keyboard 

You can also set a font from the keyboard. Press Shift-Command-E; the word 
Font appears in the status box of the window. Type the first few letters of the 
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name of the font you want — enough to establish it as unique — and press the 
Return key. To change the font again, simply click in the status area. The 
word Font appears again, and you can type a new font name. 

Font ID Numbers 

Instead of typing the font name in the status box when you are using the 
Shift-Command-E key sequence, you can type the ID number for the font. 
The Macintosh system and some programs know each font both by a number 
assigned to it and by its name. This table lists some common font ID (FID) 
numbers: 



FID Name 



FID Name 



Zapf Dingbats 

Bookman 

Helvetica Narrow 

Palatino 

Zapf Chancery 

Times 

Helvetica 

Courier 

Symbol 

Mobile 

Avant Garde 

New Century Schoolbook 



0 Chicago 13 

1 Geneva 14 

2 New York 15 

3 Geneva 16 

4 Monaco 18 

5 Venice 20 

6 London 21 

7 Athens 22 

8 San Francisco 23 

9 Toronto 24 

10 Seattle 33 

1 1 Cairo 34 

12 Los Angeles 

Word, however, uses only the font ID number, and not the font name, 
to keep track of your fonts internally. This can cause occasional problems, 
because the Font/DA Mover is capable of changing this number if you install 
a font that has the same number as a font already installed in the System file. 
Suspect that you are having this problem if you create a document imder one 
System file and find that, when you reopen it under another, a font used in 
the document seems to have been replaced with another, even though that 
font is also installed in the second System file. (If a font used in your docu- 
ment doesn't exist in the System file, Word substitutes another font, usually 
New York or Geneva.) 

For example, the Boston and 2^pf Dingbats fonts may collide if your 
System file originally had Boston in it and you added Zapf Dingbats later. 

If you create a document containing some dingbats on another Mac and then 
open the document under this System file, all the Zapf Dingbats in your 
document change to characters in the Boston font. To correct this situation: 

O Launch the Font/DA Mover, and open the System file's fonts. 

® Remove the Zapf Dingbats and Boston fonts. 

® Reinstall the Zapf Dingbats font from a copy of the original disk 
containing the LaserWriter Plus fonts. (If you don't have the disk, 
try installing the font from another System file that doesn't have 
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Boston on it.) The original font ID number is preserved this time, 
because no collision occurs. 

O Reinstall the Boston font. Because the Zapf font has already been 
installed, the ID number of the Boston font in the System file changes 
instead of that of the Zapf font. 

® Quit the Font/DA Mover. 

Because the Macintosh font-numbering conventions no longer strictly 
require that each font have a unique ID number, you might run into this 
problem more frequently with special fonts obtained from sources other 
than Apple. 

If you don't have the option of removing and adding fonts to the System 
file of the Mac which prints your document, you can also try saving the file 
in the Rich Text Format (RTR on the Mac that you've used to create the 
document. When you do this. Word encodes the fonts used in the document 
both by name and by font number. Then, when you want to print the docu- 
ment on the Mac having a different arrangement of fonts, simply open the 
file from Word on that Mac to convert the RTF file back to Word format. In 
fact, to see the ID numbers attached to the fonts in your System file, you can 
save any file — even an empty document — in RTF and then open the file as 
text, without converting the file into a Word document. A table listing the 
fonts and the font numbers appears at the beginning of the RTF file. (For 
more information on RTF files, see Chapter 16, 'Transferring Text and 
Graphics.") 



Changing the Font Size 

Fonts come in different point sizes, usually ranging from 9 to 24 points. You 
can actually use any point size from 2 to 127 (in whole numbers); if the speci- 
fic point size you want is not installed on the disk. Word scales the font to fit 
your request. Scaled fonts typically look jagged and uneven, as depicted in 
Figure 8-2, because the scaling is not always perfect. For speed and appear- 
ance, choose only font sizes that are installed on the disk. If you are using a 
LaserWriter, the scaling issue is not as important, because fonts are scaled 
smoothly when printed, regardless of what you see on the screen. 

This Is text in 12-point Geneva. 

This is text in 21 - point Geneva. 

Figure 8-2 

A normal font and a scaled font. 
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Note that when you choose a font from the Font menu, some of the sizes 
are outlined and others are plain. In Figure 8-3, the outlined font sizes are the 
ones installed in the System file for the font preceded by a check mark in the 
lower part of the menu. The nonoutlined sizes are not installed; if you choose 
one of these. Word scales the font from one of the sizes that are available. 



Font [ 
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Courier 
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London 
Los Angeles 



Figure 8-3 

Font menu for Avant Garde sizes. 

If you must pick a font size that is not installed in your System file, try 
for one that's exactly twice as large as an outlined font size. Text scaling in 
Word — and in other Macintosh applications, for that matter — works better 
when performed in even multiples of an installed font. A 12-point font scaled 
up to 24 points looks better than the same font scaled to 18 points. 

Choosing a Font Size from the Character Dialog Box 
You can choose a font size at any time, whether you pick a new font or not. 
Like fonts, font sizes can be selected from within the Character dialog box 
or from the Font menu. To change the font size from the Character dialog 
box, do the following: 

O Choose the Character command. 

@ The Font Size drop-down field (to the right of the Font drop-down 
list) lists the point sizes installed on the disk for the selected font. 

If you see the size you want, select it. Otherwise, type the new point 
size in the Size field. (The number displayed in the field is the 
currently selected size.) 

Remember that scaled fonts slow down the Mac and might look jagged 
and uneven onscreen and remain so when you print the document on a dot- 
matrix printer such as the ImageWriter. If you print on a PostScript printer 
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such as the LaserWriter this is not as important a consideration, because they 
can scale fonts much more smoothly. 

Choosing a Font Size from the Font Menu 

To pick a new font size from the Font menu, pull down the menu and select 
the one you want. Like fonts, font sizes can be added to and removed from 
this menu. For example, if you are doing a newsletter and use 36-point 
Bookman for the titles of your articles (commonly called the display font, 
as opposed to the text font for your document), you would add the 36-point 
size to the Font menu as follows: 

O Choose the Character command. 

@ Press Option-Command- +. The mouse pointer changes to a plus 
symbol. 

© Because the Size field is already selected, type 36, replacing the 
previous contents of the field. 

O Click on the entry in the Size field. The menu bar blinks, signaling 
that the item has been added to the Font menu. 

© Click Cancel to dismiss the dialog box. 

To remove a size from the Font menu, press Option-Command- - and 
select the size from the menu. 

Choosing a Font Size from the Keyboard 
You can't set a specific font size from the keyboard, but you can easily 
increase or decrease the current size. Simply select some text or set an 
insertion point, and press either Shift-Command- > to increase the size or 
Shift-Command- < to decrease the size. Word displays the new point size 
in the status box of the window, choosing the next size from a list of the most 
common font sizes (7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 36, 48, 60, and 72 points). Keep 
increasing or decreasing the size until you have what you want. 



Changing Character Styles 

All characters can be assigned various styles, such as boldface or underlining. 
Do not confuse these with paragraph styles, which are discussed in Chapter 
9, "Paragraph Formatting." These styles are listed in the Style option group 
in the Character dialog box and in the Underline drop-down list above. Most 
character styles can be mixed — that is, you can both boldface and underline 
text if you want. Do this with caution, however; too many character styles 
can spoil the brew. Figure 8-4 on the following page shows Plain Text (for 
comparison) and the 12 possible character styles and how they look on the 
screen. (See "Removing Character Formats" later in this chapter.) 
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Plain Text - ABCDEFabcdef 1234567890 
Bold - ABCDEFabcdef 1 234567890 
naJic- A6CD£Fabcden2J4567S90 
Und e cliniL- A BCP EFabcd^.f l . 2 3 4^ e>.7.ft9Q 

UiKiedlng. - A B CDEFabg.dgf 1 23.456789.Q 
Double Underline - ABCDEFabcdef 1 234567890 

Strik e thru - ABCDEF a bcd e l -l- 2g 4 56 - 780Q 
OuiyOns -A[ICiEIFsi(b(&dl®1?l334}ii7^0 

Small Caps ~ ABCDEFabcdef 1 234567890 
ALL CAPS - ABCDEFABCDEF 1234567890 
Hidden - ABi;p.EF??.bcdef !.234_56789Q 

Figure 6-4 

Plain Text plus the 12 character styles. 

When every character of a block of text you've selected has exactly the 
same set of character styles (a homogeneous set of character styles) and you 
choose the Character command, you see those styles checked in the Style 
group of the dialog box. If some of the characters in the selected text have 
different formats, you see all the check boxes filled with gray. The check 
boxes are also gray if you've selected a large amount of text, roughly 500 
characters if you are selecting by characters or 40 paragraphs if you are 
selecting by paragraphs. 

If you are experienced with Microsoft Excel, you might expect Word to 
use a similar convention for the display of style options in the dialog box: 
checked if all selected text has the format and gray if only some of the text 
has the style. However, there are so many possible combinations that it 
would take Word too long to analyze the text you've selected and display 
the information in the dialog box. Instead, Word shows every check box 
filled with gray. 

A similar condition exists in the lower half of the Format menu. If you 
select text that has a homogeneous set of character styles and then pull down 
the menu, you see those styles checked on the menu. If you select text that 
does not have a homogeneous mixture of character styles (or if too much text 
is selected), not one of the menu items is checked. 

Choosing Character Styles 

You can set a character style in one of three ways. First, you can choose 
Character from the Format menu and select options from the dialog box 
that appears. 

The second way is to choose an option from the lower half of the Format 
menu. You can add character styles to the Format menu by first choosing the 
Character command and then pressing Option-Command- + and clicking on 
every character style you want to add to the menu. When you're finished 
adding the styles, click Cancel to avoid changing anything in your document. 
Similarly, you can remove a character style by pressing Option-Command- - 
and selecting the relevant menu item. 
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The third way to set a character style is to press a sequence of keys from 
the keyboard. You might better remember these sequences if you keep in 
mind that Word uses Shift-Command combinations for formatting opera- 
tions and Option-Command combinations for editing operations. The com- 
plete set of key sequences you need to achieve these effects is presented at the 
end of this chapter. Don't forget that you can assign your own key sequences 
to the character style commands through the Commands dialog box. 

All these methods for setting a character style toggle. For example, 
if you select a word and underline it, you remove the underlining by using 
the same command or set of keystrokes again. If the text you select does not 
have a homogeneous set of styles, the style you choose will be applied to all 
the text. Using the same command again will then remove the style from 
every character in the text. 

Now let's take a tour through Word's range of character styles. 



Undoing Style, Position, and Spacing Formats 

While the Character dialog box is displayed and before you click Apply, 
you can return certain options in a changed format to their original states 
without resetting other options you want to keep — like a partial Undo 
command. Each group in the Character dialog box is surrounded by a line 
and has a title: Style, Spacing, and Position. (The font and font si2e aren't 
marked in this way and don't work like this.) If you selected a set of changes 
to the options in a particular group and want to return them to their original 
states, simply click on the title of that group. For example, to revert to the 
previous character style settings, you would click on the Style title in the 
dialog box. 




TJte Bold, Italic, Outline, Shadow, and Strikethrough Styles 
The bold, italic, outline, shadow, and strikethrough character styles are quite 
straightforward. To set one of these styles, simply select the text and apply 
the format by using one of the methods described in the previous section. 

The outline and shadow formats (as well as the underline, subscript and 
superscript formats discussed below) are unusual in that using them often 
changes the line spacing for the lines in the paragraph containing the for- 
matted text. For example, if you outline a word in a paragraph, you might 
notice that the following line moves down a bit. This happens because the 
format has changed the dimensions of the text in the paragraph, and Word 
pushes down the subsequent lines to accommodate the change. 

Usually you don't want this to happen, as it detracts from the appearance 
of your document. Choose the Paragraph command from the Format menu 
and check the Line field in the Spacing group; when the line spacing is set to 
Auto or to a number close to single spacing. Word makes adjustments to the 
line spacing. The remedy is either to set the line-spacing number high enough 
to provide room to spare if a format increases the vertical dimension of the 
text, or to use a negative number in the Line field. A negative line-spacing 
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number tells Word to use that line spacing regardless of the dimensions of 
the text in the line. This is discussed in more detail in the next chapter, 
"Paragraph Formatting." 

Underlining Text 

Word supports five forms of underlining, only one of which can be selected 
at a time: 

□ None: Choose this when you've underlined text and want to remove 
the underlining. 

□ Underline: A standard underline. Underlines all characters, 
including spaces. 

□ Word Underline: Underlines complete words and punctuation marks 
only; spaces, nonbreaking spaces, and tabs are not underlined. 

□ Double Underline: Places a double underline below all characters 
and spaces. 

□ Dotted Underline: Places a dotted underline below all characters 
and spaces. When printed on the LaserWriter, a dotted underline 
looks more like a gray bar than a series of dots. 

If you are experienced with earlier versions of Word, you might have 
used its tab leader feature to draw horizontal lines in your documents for 
elements such as dotted lines in contracts or page-number references in tables 
of contents. This feature exists in Word 4, but you don't have to use it as 
much because of the new version's wider range of underline attributes (as 
well as a wider range of paragraph border formats). When you underline text 
containing tabs, the tabs are underlined as well. If you want to underline only 
text — the headings in a table, for instance — use the Word Underline format. 

Capitalizing Text 

You can choose SMALL CAPS or ALL CAPS but not both. Small caps are 
commonly used for the abbreviations A.M., P.M., B.C., and A.D., for acronyms 
that might be obtrusive if presented in full-size capital letters, or to give a 
distinctive look to display text (such as article titles). You type lowercase 
letters, which in small-capped format are converted to capital letters in the 
next smaller font size. 

These formats are interesting in that they don't really convert lowercase 
letters to uppercase letters; only the appearance of the text changes. If you 
type lowercase letters in one of these formats, you see uppercase letters as 
though you had pressed the Caps Lock key. However, if you then remove 
the formats, the text returns to whatever case you originally typed. 
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Using Hidden Text 

The hidden format affects characters in one of two ways: When the Show 
Hidden Text option is turned on in the Preferences dialog box (displayed 
from the Edit menu), characters formatted as hidden appear with a dotted 
underline, as shown in Figure 8-5. This is easy to confuse with the dotted 
underline format — in fact, text can have both formats at the same time. When 
Show Hidden Text is turned off, the text disappears from view. The Show 
Hidden Text option affects the visual display of characters only; a similar 
option in the Print dialog box controls whether or not hidden text is printed. 



Hidden. appears wiUi .a Jight dotte.d.uM«rl.ine 
di.sapp.ear$. from. View .the. Show Hidden.fe^d.pption^^^^ 

Edi.t-Preferences 



Figure 8-5 

Hidden text as it appears on the screen. 

Hidden text can be considered the ultimate formatting option because 
you can control whether text with this format is visible or invisible. The main 
uses for hidden text are as follows: 

□ To bury comments in a document. This is useful for documents 
created or edited by more than one person. You can pass remarks 
from person to person without changing the apparent content of the 
document. 

□ To hide PostScript commands in a document. (See Appendix C, 

"Using PostScript.") 

□ To indicate markers for tables of contents and index entries. (See 
Chapter 15, "Creating a Table of Contents and Index.") 

□ To bury a filename before material transferred with Word's 
QuickSwitch feature. (See Chapter 16, "Transferring Text and 
Graphics.") 

Hidden text has a few properties that make it different from the other 
character attributes. When you do a spelling check, for instance. Word does 
not check the spelling of hidden text while it is invisible. To check the spelling 
of hidden text, first turn on the Show Hidden Text option. Similarly, you 
usually do not want to repaginate or hyphenate hidden text, and so you 
should make it invisible before repaginating or hyphenating your document. 
Also, you can print the hidden text regardless of whether or not it's visible on 
screen when you select the Print Hidden Text option in the Print dialog box. 
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Adding Show Hidden Text to the Format Menu 

You can add the Show Hidden Text option to the Format menu by choosing 
Preferences from the Edit menu, pressing Option-Command- +, and clicking 
on the Show Hidden Text option. The menu bar blinks to signal that the 
option has been added to the menu. To remove the option, press Option- 
Command- - (minus), and choose Show Hidden Text from the menu. 



Changing the Position of Text 

The various characteristics of characters have been given names over time; 
Figure 8-6 shows some of them. Word usually prints and displays characters 
with their baselines aligned, even when more than one font, size, or character 
style is on a line. You can move text up or down relative to this baseline with 
the Position options in the Character dialog box. 



Shall I compare ^ } 
thee to a 



point size 



line spacing 
- baseline 



— ^ 

- 1 



ascender 

descender 



Figure 8-6 
Character anatomy. 



The superscript format is often used to place numbers or special graphic 
characters (often called dingbats) a little above the text for such purposes as 
marking footnote references. In fact, if you look at the automatic style defi- 
nition for footnote references, you'll see that it uses the superscript position 
format. Here are some of the characters that frequently appear as superscript: 



Character 

* 

m 

® 

§ 

t 

t 



Name 

asterisk 

trademark 

registered trademark 
section mark 
dagger 

double dagger 



Key sequence 

Shift-8 

Option-2 

Option-R 

Option-6 

Option-T 

Shift-Option-7 
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You can use the Key Caps desk accessory to find other special characters. 
Another use for superscripts and subscripts is for exponents and for the 
indices of subscripted variables: 

r(n+l)^ = x2 + y2 



Look closely at the Mac's screen and you'll see that it is composed of 
many lines, each of which is made up of tiny dots, or pixels. The standard 
Macintosh screen contains 342 lines with 512 dots per line (or a screen 
resolution of 512 by 342 pixels). Each pixel on the standard screen is 1 point, 
or V 72 inch, on a side. 

In Word, you can specify both superscripts and subscripts in increments 
of 1 point, from 0.5 to 63.5 points (about % inch). Measurements as they are 
reported by Word are rounded to increments of a point, regardless of the 
measurement you enter. It may seem extreme to have a superscript that is as 
much as 63 points above the baseline, but it isn't when you consider that in 
some mathematical applications superscripts themselves can have super- 
scripts and that large font sizes might need high superscripts to achieve the 
right effect. 

To raise text by 1 point, select it and choose the Character command. 
Click the Superscript option in the Position group. Word offers the default 
positioning, 3 points. Change the number to 1 point and click OK. Figure 8-7 
shows the effect of superscripted and subscripted text moved 2, 4, and 6 
points above and below the baseline. 

The key sequence for superscripting, Shift-Command- +, raises the 
selected text 3 points above the baseline. Interestingly, it also reduces the font 
size to the next lower size, as if you had pressed Shift-Command- < as well. 
The key sequence for subscripting, Shift-Command- -, works similarly. 




Figure 8-7 

Subscripted and superscripted text (the boldface is for emphasis). 
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Changing the Spacing of Text 

Most fonts for the Macintosh are known as proportional fonts — that is, the f's 
and /'s take up less horizontal space than the m's and lo's. Characters in fixed- 
width, or monospace, fonts, including Monaco and Courier (the latter is used 
with the LaserWriter), are evenly spaced on the screen and on paper. The 
spacing properties of a font are built into it when the font is created. You 
can extend or contract this spacing with the Spacing options. The process of 
adjusting the spacing between letters or throughout a font is called kerning 
in the publishing and graphic-arts trades. 

To increase the spacing between characters, choose the Character com- 
mand, click Expanded in the Spacing group, and enter the number of points 
by which you want to increase the spacing. Word always adds the space 
after the character, not before. You can expand the spacing by as much as 
14 points. However, as is the case with the Position formats, the spacing is 
rounded to increments of 1 point when printed. To decrease the spacing, 
click Condensed and enter a measurement from 0 to 1.75 points; because 
Word rounds to increments of one point, the only value that works here is 
1 point. Figure 8-8 shows some examples of expanded and condensed text. 

Expanded 0.0 points 
Expanded 0.5 points 
Expanded 1 .0 points 
Expanded 1 .5 points 
Expanded 2.0 points 

Condensed 0.0 points 
Condensed 0.5 points 
Condensed 1.0 points 
Condensed 1.5 points 
Condensed 1 .75 points 

Figure 8-8 

Expanded and condensed text. . 

Generally you kern text for three reasons: to adjust specific letter pairs, to 
stretch or contract an entire font, and to achieve special typographic effects. 

Kerning Pairs of Letters 

Often, a pair of letters does not fit together pleasingly when printed, leaving 
either an unsightly gap or no space at all. Consider the following examples: 
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Unkerned 



Kerned 



Effect used 



VA 

RT 

wC 

$400 



VA 

RT 

wC 



Condensed, 1 point 
Condensed, I point 
Expanded, 1 point 



$400 



First character expanded. 



3 points 



At a quick glance, these differences might seem subtle, but they can have 
a significant impact on the aesthetics of your documents, particularly in large 
display text such as titles of articles or sections in a document. 

To kern a pair of letters, select the first letter, choose the Character com- 
mand, and enter an appropriate spacing. Because the spacing is measured 
from the end of each letter selected and you want to adjust the gap between 
two letters, be sure to select only the first letter in the pair. 

Kerning Tables in Word 

A kerning table in typography consists of a list of selected pairs of letters and 
a specification for each pair describing how much space to remove (or add) 
between them. Word doesn't support kerning tables yet, in that it can't look 
for specific pairs of letters and adjust their spacing automatically, but with 
some work you can achieve a similar effect. To create a "kerning table" in a 
certain font at a specific point size (such as that established in a style 
definition), do the following: 

O In a blank area of your document, type each pair of letters that needs 
kerning. Select the first letter in each pair, and set its spacing. 

@ When you've finished, go back to the beginning of the list and copy 
(don't cut) the first pair to the Clipboard. 

® Choose Change from the Search menu, and enter that pair in the 
Find What edit field and enter in the Change To field. This allows 
you to replace the pair with the contents of the Clipboard. 

O Search through the document, replacing each match in that font and 
font size with the kerned pair. Because the spacing characteristics of two 
letters depend on whether the letters are in uppercase or lowercase, you 
may want to create new pairs for uppercase and lowercase combinations. 

This can be an involved task if carried to extremes, so it's best to limit 
the kerning replacements to obvious cases. You can also use macro-recording 
software — such as AutoMac III, Apple's MacroMaker, or Tempo from 
Affinity Microsystems — to make this process more automatic. 

Finally, note that you can use Word's mathematical typesetting feature 
to position characters relative to each other at intervals beyond condensing 
by 1 point or expanding by 14 points. See Appendix D, "Mathematical 
Typesetting," for more information. 
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Kerning a Font 

The phrase kerning a font properly refers to the process of establishing a 
kerning table, often containing hundreds of character pairs, and slowly 
refining it until the spacing is perfect (to a typographer's eyes, which are 
more sensitive than those of mere mortals). Here the term describes the act 
of expanding or condensing every character of a font by a certain amount 
of space; this is known as a tracking adjustment. 

Because a style sheet definition specifies at most one font per style, you 
can use this feature to stretch or compress all text in a given style. Simply 
choose Define Styles from the Format menu, select the style you want to 
adjust, choose the Character command, and alter the spacing. Click OK to 
add the spacing format to the style definition. If you use this method to 
adjust the spacing between the characters in a font attached to a style, 
remember that it will also apply to any text within a paragraph having 
that style, not only the font the style specifies. 

Expanding or Contracting Selected Text for Effect 

The third major use of spacing adjustments is purely for artistic effect. 

Consider these typographic elements: 

THE JUPITER 

□□□□□□□□□□□oDaaaaaDDaoDaaaoaaDoaDD 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
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As you can see, you can change the spacing of text in your document for 
reasons that have nothing to do with the legibility of the text. Simply select 
the text to be affected, choose the Character command, and enter the spacing 
you want to use. Click Apply or OK to put the spacing into effect. 




Adding Position and Spacing to the Format Menu 
You can add position and spacing formats to the Format menu, but the 
method for doing so is a little different from that for adding other character 
formats. To add a 2-point superscript to the menu, choose the Character 
command, select the Superscript option, and enter 2 pt in the edit field. Then 
press Option-Command- +, click on the Superscript option again, and click 
Cancel; 4 When you pull down the Format menu, you will see, toward the jj; 
bottom, the Superscript 2 pt option. You can add a collection of formats, say 
1-point, 2-point, and 3-point superscripts, to the menu. Incidentally, you can 
add the Normal Spacing and Normal Position options to the menu as well, 
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Changing the Color of Text on the Screen 

If you select a color from the options on the Color drop-down list, the 
selected text changes to that color on the screen. Currently, only seven colors 
(other than black) are available: blue, cyan, green, magenta, red, yellow, and 
white. Unfortunately, if you print a document containing colored text, the 
text prints in black, even if the printer is capable of printing color. However, 
using colored text in documents does benefit you in that it lets you mark text 
for editing or to indicate on screen who has entered what text when more 
than one person works on a document. 

Setting text to a color works even if your Mac or monitor isn't capable of 
displaying color. Simply select the text and give it the desired color attribute. 
When the document is viewed on a Mac II with a color monitor, the text 
appears in the color you've set. 

Using colored text does have one drawback. On-screen scrolling is 
dramatically slower when more than two colors are displayed on a Mac II — 
the more colors displayed, the slower the scrolling becomes. (You set the 
number of colors displayed by opening the Control Panel, selecting the 
Monitor icon, and setting the desired number of colors.) Scrolling is even 
slower when you've also set Fractional Widths in the document — as much 
as six times slower than when scrolling in black-and-white. If you need to 
use color, you might try restricting its use to writing instead of editing and 
to when you aren't using the scroll bars as much. 



Removing Character Formats 

Once you've established a set of formats for the characters in your text, how 
do you go about selectively removing them if you need to? The most obvious 
way to remove a specific character attribute is to call up the Character dialog 
box and deselect the option. Remember that, depending on the amount of 
text selected when you choose the Character command and whether it con- 
tains a homogeneous set of formats, some options in the Style group of the 
dialog box might be selected and some or all of the options might be gray. 
The Character dialog box is like a master control panel for the character 
formats in the selected text. Clicking on a gray attribute option fills the box 
with an X and sets that format for all the selected text. Clicking on the option 
again clears the box and removes that format from the text. 

To remove one of the position or spacing formats, simply click the 
Normal radio button in the appropriate group of the dialog box. Of course, 
because these groups use an edit field to specify the amount of spacing 
change for the format, you can't return a 3-point superscript, for example, 
to a previously established 2-point superscript without typing the number 
in the field. 

Sometimes you will want to remove all the character attributes without 
affecting the font, spacing, and position formats in your text. One way to do 
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this is to deselect the options in the Character Style group one by one, as has 
been discussed. An easier way is to choose Plain Text from the Format menu, 
or press Shift-Command-Z. This command deselects every option in the Style 
group of the Character dialog box, leaving the font, position, and spacing 
unchanged. It works even if these character attributes are part of a style 
definition assigned to the text; selecting the text and using this command 
removes the attributes. 

If you work with styles, you will often find that it's convenient to return 
selected text in a paragraph to the base character formats defined for the style 
assigned to that paragraph, removing any additional formats (attribute, font, 
position, or spacing) you've added. You can accomplish this by selecting the 
text and choosing Plain Text for Style from the Format menu, or press Shift- 
Command-Spacebar. 



Testing New Character Formats 

The Character dialog box has three buttons: OK, Cancel, and Apply. Clicking 
the OK button tells Word to implement your formatting choices and close the 
dialog box. The Cancel button aborts your changes (as long as you haven't 
yet clicked Apply) and closes the dialog box. The Apply button, however, lets 
you test the new format without closing the dialog box. When you click tliis 
button, any selections you made in the Character dialog box are applied to 
the selected text without dismissing the dialog box. (See Figure 8-9.) You can 
move the dialog box out of the way if it covers the selected text. (Double-click 
on the title bar to toggle it between the two positions.) The Apply button is 
a time-saver when you're experimenting with a new format. Use it when 
you're having trouble making up your mind or simply trying out an option. 




Figure 8-9 

Applying a new format. 
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If, after experimenting with the Apply button, you want to return your 
text to its original state, simply click OK and then choose Undo from the Edit 
menu. Clicking Cancel won't remove the formats you've added with Apply. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ A well-designed document is attractive and readable. Use a design 
appropriate to your subject matter. 

□ To implement the design of your document in Word, you work with 
five format domains: character, paragraph, table, section, and docu- 
ment. The character domain, the subject of this chapter, controls font, 
font size, character attributes (boldface, italic, and so on), letter- 
spacing, and the position of characters with respect to the baseline. 
The other domains are described in detail in later chapters. 

□ The Character dialog box, displayed when you choose Character 
from the Format menu, is the main vehicle for altering character 
formats, although you can also issue certain commands from the 
Font menu, the Format menu, and the keyboard. 

□ The Character dialog box shows the formats in effect for the selected 
text or for the text containing the insertion point. If all the selected 
characters don't have the same attributes or if you've selected a large 
amount of text, the boxes in the Style group are gray, and the drop- 
down lists appear blank. 

□ The Hidden character format lets you create hidden text. Text in this 
format doesn't appear when Show Hidden Text in the Preferences 
dialog box is turned off, and it isn't printed when Print Hidden Text 
in the Print dialog box is turned off. When hidden text is invisible, 

it isn't hyphenated, repaginated, or checked for spelling. 

□ Even though you can make formatting adjustments in Word of 
fractions of a point, all measurements as reported by Word are 
rounded to increments of a point when the document is printed. 



■ Techniques 

The Character Dialog Box 

Option Action 

Font information group Sets tlie font and font size. 

Font drop-down list Shows the names of the fonts currently installed in 

your System file. The font selected is the 
current font. 

Size drop-down field Shows the current font size. You can select 

another from the list of available sizes, or you 
can enter a different font size (from 2 points 
to 127 points). If you specify a size that is not 
available, Word scales the font to match the 
size you requested. 
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Option 


Action 


Style settings 
Underline drop-down list 


Adds or removes character styles. 

Sets an underline format: None, Single, Word, 
Double, and Dotted. 


Color drop-down list 


Sets the color of text on-screen: Black, Blue, 
Cyan, Green, Magenta, Red, Yellow, and 
White. Colored text prints in black, even 
with printers capable of color. 


Style group 


Sets other character styles for text: Bold, Italic, 
Outline, Shadow, Strikethru, Small Caps, 

All Caps, Hidden. 


Position group 


Positions characters relative to the baseline. 
Enter values from 1 to 63 points, in 1 -point 
increments. 


Normal button 
Superscript button 


Places text on the baseline. 

Places text above the baseline; defaults to 
3 points. 


Subscript button 


Places text below the baseline; defaults to 
2 points. 


By field 


Specifies how many points above or below 
the baseline to position text. 


Spacing group 
Normal button 
Expanded 


Sets the spacing between characters (kerning). 
Uses the default spacing. 

Increases the space between characters by up to 14 
points. 


Condensed 


Reduces the space between characters by up to 
1 point when printed. 


By field 


Specifies number of points to add to or subtract 
from the normal spacing between characters. 
Enter values in multiples of 1 point. 


Buttons 

OK 


Implements the selected formats and closes the 
dialog box. 


Cancel 


Closes the dialog box without implementing the 
selected formats. 


Apply 


Implements the selected formats without closing 
the dialog box. 



Change the character fortnat of existing text 

O Select the text. 

© Choose Character from the Format menu. 

© Make the desired changes in the dialog box. 

O Click OK. 
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(If the formats you want appear in the Font or Format menu, simply select 
the text and choose the desired options.) 

Change the character for^nat before typing text 

O Set the insertion point where the text is to appear. 

© Choose Character from the Format menu. 

® Make the desired changes in the dialog box. 

O Click OK. 

(If the formats you want appear in the Font or Format menu, simply set the 
insertion point and choose the desired options.) 

Undo a formatting change 

O Choose Undo Formatting from the Edit menu immediately after you 
make the change. 

Add a font to the Font menu 

O Choose the Character command. 

® Press Option-Command- +. 

© Click on the font you want to add. 

Add a font size to the Font menu 

O Choose the Character command. 

@ Select the font for which you want to add the font size. 

© Select the font size in the list box, or type it in the Size field. 

O Press Option-Command- +. 

© Click on the font size. 

Add a character attribute to the Format menu 

O Choose the Character command. 

© Press Option-Command- +. 

© Click on the attribute you want to add. 

Add a position or spacing fortnat to the Format menu 

O Choose the Character command. 

© Select the option you want to add, and enter the amount of the 
spacing in the By field. 

© Press Option-Command- -f . 

O Click on the option to be added. 
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Remove a format from the Format or Font menu 

O Press Option-Command- - (minus). 

© Pull down the menu from which the option is to be removed. 

© Choose the option to be removed. 

Remove all character attributes from selected text 

O Choose Plain Text, or press Shift-Command-Z. 

Restore selected text to the base style for the paragraph 

O Choose Plain Text for Style from the Format menu, or press Shift- 
Command-Spacebar. 

■ Keyboard Shortcuts 

Changing the Font 

To Press 

Set the font for selected text Shift-Command-E, enter first letters of font name 

or font ID number, and then press Return. 

Insert a Symbol font character Shift-Command-Q, then type the character. 

Use the Key Caps desk accessory to view font character sets. You can copy 
characters you type in Key Caps and paste them in your document. The new 
text takes on the style of the surrounding text, but new paragraphs are 
formatted in the Normal style. 



Changing the Font Size 

To Press 

Increase the font size Shift-Command- > 

Decrease the font size Shift-Command- < 
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The new font size appears in the status area. 
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Changing Character Styles 




These key sequences toggle; use the same keystrokes to set and remove the 
format. 


For 


Press 




Bold 


Shift-Command-B 




Italic 


Shift-Command-I 




Underline 


Shift-Command-U 




Word underline 


Shift-Command-] 




Double underline 


Shift-Command-[ 




Dotted underline 


Shift-Command-\ 




Strikethrough 


Shift-Command-/ 




Outline 


Shift-Command-D 




Shadow 


Shift-Command-W 




Small caps 


Shift-Command-H 




All caps 


Shift-Command-K 




Hidden text 


Shift-Command-X 




Changing the Position 






For 


Press 




3-point superscript, reduced font size 


Shift-Command- + (plus) 




2-point subscript, reduced font size 


Shift-Command- - (minus) 




Removing Formats 






To 


Press 




Return to the character attributes 
defined for that style 


Shift-Command-Spacebar 




Remove character attributes only 


Shift-Command-Z 




■ Commands 






Meaning, 

Command name menu 


Standard 

keyboard Keypad 


Extended 

keyboard 



Black 

Blue 

Bold 



Toggles black character color. 
Toggles blue character color. 
Toggles bold character format. 

Format 



no 
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Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Caps 

Change Font 

Character. . . 
Condensed: 

Copy Formats 

Cyan 

Dotted Underline 
Double Underline 
Expanded: 



Toggles capitals character format. 

8§OK OFIO 

Changes current font to font you indicate by typing font name 
and pressing Return. 

Changes character formatting of current selection. 

Format 8§D F14 

Reduces space between characters by specified number of 
points. 

Copies character or paragraph formatting of selection 
(depending on whether entire paragraph is selected) and 
applies it to subsequently selected text. 

OF4 

Toggles cyan character color. 

Toggles dotted underlining. 

8§0\ ^F12 

Toggles double underlining. 

<^F12 

Increases space between characters by specified number of 
points. 



Find Formats 



Font Name: 



Font Size: 



Searches for character or paragraph formats matching that of 
selected text, depending on whether an entire paragraph is 
selected. 

Applies specified font to selected text or to text typed at 
insertion point. A drop-down list appears at the top of the 
dialog box, where you can select a font to add to the Font 
menu. You can also assign a key command to the selected font. 

Font 

Applies specified font size to selected text or to text typed at 
insertion point. A drop-down field appears at the top of the 
dialog box, where you can select a font size to add to the Font 
menu or enter an unlisted font size. You can also assign a key 
command to the selected font size. 

Font 



Green 


Toggles green character color. 




Hidden Text 


Toggles hidden text character format. 






880 H 


■^F9 


Italic 


Turns italic character format on and off. 






Format 9§Oi 


F11 



(continued) 
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Command name 
Italic Cursor 

Larger Font Size 

List All Fonts 
Magenta 
Normal Position 

Normal Spacing 

Outline 

Plain Text 

Red 

Shadow 

Show Hidden Text 
Small Caps 
Smaller Font Size 
Strikethru 
Subscript: 

Superscript: 

Symbol Font 

Underline 

White 

Word Underline 
Yellow 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 

Toggles slanted insertion point and mouse I-beam pointer in 
italic text. 

Increases font size to next larger size. 

or 

88 - 0 > 

Lists all installed fonts on Font menu. 

Toggles magenta character color. 

Applies normal character position (relative to text baseline) to 
selected text or text you type at insertion point. 

Applies normal character spacing to selected text or text you 
type at insertion point. 

Toggles outline character format. 

Format 880D F11 

Removes character formatting that can be turned on and off, 
such as bold, italic, and underlining. 

Format 880Z OF9 

Toggles red character color. 

Turns shadow character format on and off. 

Format 88<^UI “^Fll 

Toggles display of hidden text, indicated with a doited 
underline. 

Turns small capitals character format on and off. 

88<fH -^FIO 

Decrea.ses font size to next smaller size. 

8§0< 880, 

Turns strikethrough character formal on and off. 

880/ 

Lowers characters below ba.seline by specified number of 
points and reduces font size to next smaller size. 

880- 

Raises characters above baseline by specified number of points 
and reduces font size to next smaller size. 

880= 

Applies Symbol font to current selection. 

880Q 

Turns single continuous underlining on and off. 

Format 880U FI 2 

Toggles while character color. 

Toggles word underlining. 

8801 88F12 

Toggles yellow character color. 





Paragraph Formatting 




hapter 8 discussed the types of formatting you can do within the 
character format domain. Word's smallest level of detail. This 
chapter explores the next horizon, the paragraph format domain. 
Paragraph formats control these characteristics: 



□ Indention. 

□ Alignment. 

□ Line spacing. 

□ Space before and after the paragraph. 

□ Type and location of tabs. 

□ Graphic treatment of paragraphs — lines, boxed paragraphs, 
and so on. 

□ Grouping and placement of paragraphs on a page. 

□ Whether the lines of the paragraph are numbered when printed. 
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■ Working with Paragraphs 

Previous chapters have defined a paragraph, but it's worth repeating. 

In Word, a paragraph is any block of text that precedes a paragraph mark, 
which is created by pressing either the Return key or the Enter key. A para- 
graph can have one letter in it or hundreds. It can even be a blank line. 

If you want to see the boundaries of paragraphs, you can do so by 
choosing Show % from the Edit menu. With Show % in effect, you see all 
the characters that are usually invisible, including paragraph marks, 
newline marks, tabs, and spaces. 

To see how the paragraph mark acts as the boundary of a paragraph, 
type two paragraphs of sample text, and then select and delete the first para- 
graph mark. It's relatively easy to select a paragraph mark when it's visible; 
when it's not visible, a good trick is to position the mouse pointer just to the 
right of the last line of the paragraph and double-click. You'll see a black 
rectangle representing the selected paragraph mark. When you delete the 
mark, the two paragraphs fuse into one. 

Before launching into a full-scale exploration of paragraph formatting, 
you should know a few techniques for working with paragraphs. 

□ You can join two paragraphs by selecting the paragraph mark 
between them and pressing the Backspace key. If you try to back- 
space through a paragraph mark to delete it, and the preceding 
paragraph has different paragraph formats. Word beeps and does 
not delete the paragraph mark. Word does this to decrease the 
likelihood of your deleting paragraph formats unintentionally. 

□ Pressing Option-Command-Return inserts a paragraph mark after 
the insertion point instead of before it. This is useful when you want 
to both break a paragraph and continue typing at the end of the first 
paragraph. 

□ Changes to the paragraph formatting of existing text affect only the 
selected paragraphs. If you set the insertion point or select only part 
of a paragraph, the formatting within all that paragraph, and in 
that paragraph alone, changes. 

□ If you alter paragraph formats while typing, you change the for- 
matting for any paragraphs you type after that. (This might not 
apply if you use the Next Style feature of Word's style sheets, 
discussed in the next chapter.) 

□ Pressing Shift-Return starts a new line but does not end the para- 
graph. These newlines, also called soft returns, are helpful when 
you need to start a new line but want Word to consider the lines as 
one paragraph. The uses of the newline character are discussed in 
this and later chapters. Note that its mark (with Show TI on) looks 
like a bent arrow instead of the proofreader's paragraph mark, as 
shown in Figure 9-1 on the following page. 
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^ Paragraph mark 



^ Newline mark 

Figure 9-1 

Paragraph and newline marks. 



■ Changing Paragraph Formats 

To change a paragraph format in a document, first select one or more 
paragraphs, and then do one of the following: 

□ Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu, and click one of the icons 
in the Ruler icon bar. You can also change some document properties 
(such as page margins) from the Ruler. 

□ Choose Paragraph from the Format menu, and make changes within 
the Paragraph dialog box. You can also call up the Paragraph dialog 
box by double-clicking any of several items in the Ruler: the indent 
markers, the scale in the Ruler bar itself, or any of the line-spacing 
or paragraph-spacing icons in the icon bar. (Double-clicking the tab 
icons brings up the Tabs dialog box.) 

□ Choose an option you've added to the Format menu or another 
menu. 

□ Use a key sequence to make the change. 

□ Set a style by choosing it from the Style drop-down field in the Ruler, 
by choosing Styles or Define Styles from the Format menu, or by 
choosing a style you've added to the Work menu. (The next chapter 
is devoted to this subject, so we won't cover it here.) 

Some formats are not accessible by every method. You can set alignment, 
for example, from the Ruler, from the Format menu (after you have added 
its options), and from the keyboard, but not from the Paragraph dialog box. 
Each of these methods is discussed briefly here and in more detail where we 
explore each of the paragraph formats. 

Styles and Paragraph Formats 

Changing paragraph formats through the style sheet is much easier than 
hunting down each instance of a text element and reformatting it manually. 
See Chapter 10, "Working with Style Sheets," for more information. 
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The Ruler 

Word's Ruler controls the position of indents and tabs, text alignment, and 
spacing between lines and paragraphs. Through the Ruler you can also 
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change some document and table formats. For example, you can change the 
margins of the document and the width of columns in tables. Many of these 
functions are also available through other commands in Word, but the Ruler 
makes them more accessible. The Ruler must be visible for you to use it. If 
it is not displayed at the top of the window in Galley View or Page View, 
choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. Conversely, to remove the Ruler, 
choose the Hide Ruler command. You can also display the Ruler in the 
following windows: 

□ The Header window. 

□ The Footer window. 

□ The Footnote window, as well as the Footnote Separator, Continued 
Separator, and Continued Notice windows (all of which concern 
footnotes). 

The Ruler is shown in Figure 9-2, with labels for the various icons and 
markers. The unit of measure shown in the Ruler reflects the current Default 
Measure setting in the Preferences dialog box. 



/The 0 point on Ruler is left margin 
/ First-line indent 
/ Left indent 



/Default tab stops 
I Right indent 
/ / Right margin 



Untitledl 

. iz . . . ... i3 . , . . ft . . 
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Ruler scale icon 



' Tab-stop icons 
^ Style drop-down field 



" Paragraph-spacing icons 
" Line-spacing icons 
" Alignment icons 



Figure 9-2 

The Ruler, showing the normal scale. 



Clicking the Scale icon toggles among three types of scale in the Ruler. If 
you are using a split window and choose Show Ruler, the Ruler appears at 
the top of the active pane. Regardless of its location, the Ruler changes to 
reflect the formats of the currently selected text, whether the text is in the top 
or bottom pane or even if it has scrolled off the screen. The formats reported, 
and the settings you change within the Ruler, depend on which of the three 
types of scale is visible — paragraph in the normal scale, document in the 
page scale, or table in the table scale. This effect differs from that of the 
character formats, which you can apply to a single character if you want. 

You can make changes from the Ruler while you type your document or 
while you edit it. 











In the normal scale, discussed in this chapter, you can place tab markers 
and change the position of indents. The 0 point is placed at the left edge of 
the text column (which is the same as the left margin for one-column text), 
the left edge of cells in tables, or the left edge of the text column in multi- 
column sections. 

In the second type of scale, called the page scale, the 0 point is placed 
at the left edge of the paper, and you can drag the bracket-shaped margin 
markers relative to the edges of the page. If you're using more than one 
column in the current section, you can also set the column width and the 
spacing between columns. Section formats are discussed in Chapter 12, 
"Section Formatting," and document formats are discussed in Chapter 14, 
"Document Formatting and Printing." 

The third type of scale, called the table scale, appears only if the currently 
selected text is in a table. In it you can change the left indent of the table and 
the relative widths of cells in the table. Tables are discussed in Chapter 11, 
"Formatting Tables and Lists." 

Clearing the Ruler 

If you make many alterations in the Ruler and then change your mind, you 
can reset the paragraph formats in several ways. You can choose Undo from 
the Edit menu to remove all the formats you've added in the Ruler since the 
last nonformatting operation. For example, if you click the right-alignment 
icon in the Ruler, choose the Character command, click Cancel, click the 
double-space icon in the Ruler, and then choose Undo, both the right- 
alignment and the double-spacing formats are undone. 

Another way to reset the paragraph formats for text is to reapply the 
style assigned to the text. To reapply a style, select the paragraph, click in 
the style field in the Ruler, and press Return. Word displays a dialog box 
asking if you want to reapply the style to the selected text. Click OK or press 
Return. A faster way to do this is to assign a key sequence to the Styles com- 
mand. (In Word 3, this was Command-B, but pressing this in the default key 
assignment now switches to and from Page View.) When you press the key 
sequence you've assigned, the Styles dialog box appears with the style of the 
paragraph highlighted in the the list box. Press Return to reapply the style. 
Because you can issue commands at a faster rate than Word processes them, 
you can press the key sequence and immediately press Return: If you do this 
quickly. Word reassigns the style without displaying the Styles dialog box. 



The Paragraph Command 

Just as the Character dialog box is the master control panel for the character 
formats, the Paragraph dialog box is the primary means of controlling the 
layout of paragraphs. Choose the Paragraph command to bring up the dialog 
box shown in Figure 9-3 on the following page. 
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The Ruler accompanies the dialog box (if it is not displayed already), as if 
you had chosen both the Show Ruler and Paragraph commands at the same 
time, and you can make adjustments in either the Ruler or the dialog box. 

The Paragraph dialog box is divided into six basic sections: the Indents 
option group, the Spacing option group, a series of check boxes that control 
options for grouping paragraphs relative to one another, and three buttons 
that bring up dialog boxes for setting tabs, drawing borders, and positioning 
paragraphs. 




Figure 9-3 

The Paragraph dialog box. 

The Paragraph dialog box also has three control buttons: OK, Cancel, 
and Apply. These work exactly like the buttons in the Character dialog box. 
OK indicates that you're through fiddling with the formats and you want to 
implement the changes you made and get back to the document. Cancel 
means that you've decided not to make any changes after all. 

The Apply button lets you audition format changes without closing the 
Paragraph dialog box. This works best when you are changing the format of 
previously typed text; you can't readily see the change in a blank document. 

To use the Apply button, select the paragraphs to be changed, display the 
Paragraph dialog box, and click the options you want. Drag the box by the 
title bar if it obscures the text you want to see. (Double-click in the title bar to 
alternate between the two positions.) Click the Apply button to audition the 
changes. The dialog box stays open, but the text changes to the new format. 
Continue choosing new formats and applying them for as long as you like. 
When you leave the dialog box, use the Undo command if you want to revert 
to the format that existed before the last Apply. Clicking Cancel doesn't undo 
an Apply. 

If you need to see the effect of a massive formatting change and are 
afraid you might mess up the document or forget how it was originally 
formatted, save the document before the test. Then, if the experiment goes 
awry, you can close the document without saving it and reopen the original. 
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Adding Paragraph Formats to the Format Menu 

So far in your exploration of Word, you've seen how to add documents, 
glossaries, font names and styles to Word's menus. You can also add all the 
paragraph formats to the Format menu by pressing Option-Command- + and 
clicking the desired paragraph format in either the Ruler or the Paragraph 
dialog box, but you can't add any tab-stop formats. By using the Commands 
command, you can assign formats to menus other than the Format menu, 
and you can add or change the key sequences attached to Word's formatting 
commands. As we'll see later, there are some paragraph formats that you 
must add to a menu or assign a key sequence in order to use, such as the 
command for the Side-by-Side format, discussed later in this chapter. 



■ Working with Paragraph Formats 

Now that you've learned the various methods for using the paragraph for- 
mats, let's consider each format in turn. Figure 9-4 shows a typical paragraph 
and some of the formats you can change. 
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Figure 9-4 

A typical paragraph. (Note the insertion point at the end of the first body paragraph.) 



Indents 

Setting an indent is not the same as setting a margin, and many people are 
confused on this point. You set the margins by changing the contents of the 
Margins edit fields in the Document dialog box (available from the Format 
menu), in Print Preview, or by cheking the Scale icon in the Ruler and drag- 
ging the margin markers to a new position. You set indents by dragging an 
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indent marker in the Ruler in the normal scale or by specifying an indent in 
the Left, Right, or First edit fields in the Paragraph dialog box. 

What is the difference between an indent and a margin? The Margins 
settings in the Document dialog box apply to your document as a whole; they 
specify the default boundaries of the text on the page, whether the text is in 
the Normal style, in another style, or in a header, footer, or other element. 
Until you change the margins. Word establishes them at 1 inch from the top 
and bottom of the page and 1.25 inches from the left and right edges of the 
page. 

Indents, on the other hand, are a way of temporarily changing the left 
and right margins for selected paragraphs in your document. The three types 
of indent are left, right, and first line. If you haven't explicitly changed the 
left or right indents (the first-line indent will be discussed in a moment). 

Word assumes you want your text to run to the margins. 

Indents are measured from the left and right edges of the text column 
for the currently selected paragraphs. For normal single-column text, the text 
column is the same as the distance between the left and the right margins. 

For multiple-column text, the text column is the same as the width of one 
column. For cells in a table, it's the width of a cell. The left edge of the text 
column is the 0 point on the Ruler, and the position of the left indent (the 
lower of the two triangles at the left edge of the Ruler) is relative to this point. 
If you change the left margin (and thus change the 0 point), the left indent 
changes too, remaining the same distance from the 0 point as before. Similar- 
ly, the position of the right indent is relative to the right edge of the text 
column, which appears as a dotted vertical line in the Ruler. (See Figure 9-2.) 

Besides the left and right indents, you can control the first-line indent 
(the upper of the two triangles at the left edge of the Ruler). This indent 
applies only to the first line of the paragraph. The first-line indent is mea- 
sured relative to the left indent rather than to the 0 point on the Ruler, and 
the left and first-line indents are normally linked together so that moving the 
left indent also moves the first-line indent. (To move the left indent indepen- 
dently of the first-line indent, hold down the Shift key as you drag the left- 
indent marker.) The most common use of the first-line indent is to offset the 
first line of a paragraph, but its range of applications is much wider, as you 
will see in the next section. 

A Small Gallery of Indention Effects 

This section gives you a quick tour through the range of effects that you can 
achieve through different placements of the left, right, and first-line indents 
relative to one another in your documents. 

To provide a reference point for this discussion, Figure 9-5 shows the 
standard format for normal paragraphs. The left and right indents are at the 
same location as the left and right margins, and there is no first-line indent. 
Many people use a tab to indent the first line of a paragraph; whether you 
do this or use the first-line indent is not important as long as you achieve 
the results you want. 
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Figure 9-5 

Normal paragraph indention. 



You can create another indention pattern, called nested indention, by 
moving the left and right indents toward the center and away from the 
margins, as shown in Figure 9-6, Nested indents are often used for quota- 
tions or to set off captions for figures. 
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Figure 9-6 

Nested paragraph indention. 
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A hanging indent occurs when you place the first-line indent to the left of 
the left indent, as shown in Figure 9-7. Hanging indents are very useful for 
lists and are often used in bibliographies. The numbered procedures in this 
book, each paragraph of which is preceded by Zapf Dingbat characters such 
as O (ASCII characters 182 through 191), are called numbered lists and use 
hanging indents. The unnumbered lists in this book, each paragraph of which 
is preceded by the Zapf Dingbat character □ (lowercase o), are called bulleted 
lists. In both cases, a tab mark is used within the hanging indent to make the 
number or bullet stand out from the body of text. 
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Figure 9-7 
Hanging indents. 

Finally, Word lets you place any of the indent markers outside the limits 
of the page margins. Negative indents are particularly good for the headings 
in a document. Such indents are called negative indents because they must be 
measured in negative numbers; otherwise, they would be confused with nor- 
mal indents. (See Figure 9-8.) Because Word does not display the edges of the 
printable area of the page in the Ruler, when you use negative indents you 
risk having your text run off the page. You can use Print Preview, or you can 
click on the Ruler scale icon to switch to the page scale (which does show the 
left and right edges of the page, although your printer might not actually 
print to the page edge) to check for this problem. Also, because negative left 
indents run to the left of the left margin. Word may not show them in Galley 
view. To shift the screen to the right, as shown in the figure, press the Shift 
key while clicking the left arrow in the horizontal scroll bar. 

You can combine these indention patterns in any way you want. For 
example, you can create negative hanging indents or use a nested indent for 
the left edge of the text and leave the right indent at the right margin. 
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Figure 9-8 
Negative indention. 

Setting Indents from the Ruler 

To set indents with the Ruler, first choose Show Ruler from the Format menu 
and select the paragraphs to be affected. If you are changing only one para- 
graph, simply click in it: Because indention is a paragraph format, this will 
cause the new indents to be applied to the entire paragraph. When you click 
in a paragraph, the Ruler in the normal scale displays the current placement 
of the three indent markers. If you select more than one paragraph and those 
paragraphs use different formats or have been assigned different styles, the 
Ruler is filled with gray and the markers reflect the indents of the first 
paragraph selected. 

Once you've specified the text, drag the appropriate indent marker in the 
Ruler to the location of the new indent. To move the first-line and left-indent 
markers together, drag the lower triangle. If you drag only the upper trian- 
gle, you'll move only the first-line indent. To move only the left indent, press 
the Shift key and then drag the lower triangle. The position of the first-line 
indent is always linked to that of the left indent. Even if the two indents are 
in different positions, moving the left indent causes a corresponding change 
in the position of the first-line indent. The Shift key uncouples the markers 
so that you can drag them separately. 

Indents can be positive or negative with respect to the left and right 
edges of the text column. You normally start the text at the 0 point on the 
Ruler, but you can also start it farther to the left or right. This 0 point is 
normally locked at the left edge of the screen, but you can drag the first-line 
or left-indent marker (or both) past the edge of the screen. After a delay of 
about one second, the scale in the Ruler and the contents of your document 
slide to the right, revealing the negative indent positions. Alternatively, you 
can Shift-click the left arrow in the horizontal scroll bar to move the docu- 
ment to the right, and then you can move the indent markers. 
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Setting Indents from the Paragraph Dialog Box 
When you choose the Paragraph command, the Ruler appears, so everything 
discussed in the previous section applies here as well. However, the Ruler 
limits the precision with which you can specify an indent. As elsewhere in 
Word 4, the Ruler uses minimum increments of 1 point (Vz2 inch), converted 
into the unit you've chosen in the Preferences dialog box — multiples of 0.014 
inches, 0.035 centimeters, or .083 picas. By using the Left, Right, or First edit 
field in the Paragraph dialog box, you can specify indents with an accuracy of 
1 point, again converted to the current unit of measure. 

Suppose you have set inches as the unit of measure in the Preferences 
dialog box. If you want to set a left indent of 1 pica (Ve inch, or 0.1667 inch), 
you need to use the Left edit field, as follows: 

O Select the text you want to format. 

@ Choose the Paragraph command. The Ruler and the Paragraph 
dialog box appear. 

© Click the first-line indent marker. The position of the left indent is 
displayed in the Left field. 

O Enter the position of the indent — 0.1667 in, 12 pt, or 1 pi. Or you can 
drag the marker and watch the value in the Left edit field change 
accordingly — of course, if you've set picas as the default unit of 
measurement in the Ruler, it's much easier to set the indent to 
1 pica. Click OK to implement the indent. 

Remember that first-line indents are measured relative to the left indent, 
not the left page margin. If you want to set a hanging indent, enter a negative 
number. 

Checking Special Indent Values 

An interesting problem can occur when you want to check an indent value 
(or a tab value, for that matter) that you have set to an intermediate position 
(that is, a position between two Ruler increments). If you open the Paragraph 
dialog box and click on an indent marker set to a special value, it pops to the 
nearest interval (Vl6 inch if you're using inches), and the corresponding edit 
field shows the new position, not the original value. 

To read the value associated with an indent or tab marker without 
changing it, you can pretend that you want to create a new style and choose 
the Define Styles command. The Neiv Style item in the list box is selected 
automatically; the definition displayed underneath describes the formats 
contained in the selected text, including the position of the marker. 

If the selected text already has a style attached, the definition simply 
names the style and does not list its definition. In such cases, delete the con- 
tents of the Based On field and then click in the Style field. The complete 
definition for the selected text appears, as though you were starting from 
scratch, and you can find the position of the marker in the definition. Click 
Cancel when you're ready to close the dialog box. 
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Paragraph Alignment 

The Ruler alone controls the alignment of lines within each paragraph; no 
alignment options are available from within the Paragraph dialog box. You 
can choose from four types of paragraph alignment, as shown in Figure 9-9: 

□ Left aligned ("flush left"). Lines are even with the left indent, and 
their right edge is ragged. 

□ Centered. Lines are centered over the midpoint between the left and 
right indents. 

□ Right aligned ("flush right"). Lines are even with the right indent, 
and their left edge is ragged. 

□ Justified. Lines are even with both the left and right indents. Word 
expands the spaces between words to push the ends of lines to the 
left and right indents. 

To set alignment, select some paragraphs (or set the insertion point if 
only one paragraph is to be affected) and click one of the alignment icons in 
the Ruler. To indicate the alignment of a paragraph you are about to type, set 
the insertion point and then click the appropriate icon. 



A lone figure stood among the brick buildings, a figure accustomed to 
the dankness of the night and the glare of the street lamps. The eyes 
of the figure slowly scanned up and down the avenue, but the rest of 
the body was awkwardly still, as If the wetness and clinging coldness 
hod paralyzed it. 



Left aligned 



A lone figure stood among the brick buildings, a figure Centered 

accustomed to the dankness of the night and the glare of the 
street lamps. The eyes of the figure slowly scanned up and down 
the avenue, but the rest of the body was awkwardly still, as if 
the wetness and clinging coldness had paralyzed It. 



A lone figure stood among the brick buildings, a figure accustomed to Right aliened 
the dankness of the night and the glare of the street lamps. The eyes * ^ 

of the figure slowly scanned up and down the avenue, but the rest of 
the body was awkwardly still, as if the wetness and clinging coldness 

had paralyzed it. 



A lone figure stood among the brick buildings, a figure accustomed to Justified 
the dankness of the night and the glare of the street lamps. The eyes ^ 

of the figure slowly scanned up and down the avenue, but the rest of 
the body was awkwardly still, as If the wetness and clinging coldness 
had paralyzed it. 

Figure 9-9 

The four types of paragraph alignment. 



Line Spacing 

Word can separate lines by almost any distance that you'd like. In typeset- 
ting, the term line spacing refers to the distance from the baseline of one line 
of text to the baseline of the next or preceding line. Word does not use the 
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same convention, but for most purposes the effects are similar. You'll learn 
more about this in a moment, but first let's work with setting line-spacing 
formats from the Ruler. 

Setting Line Spacing from the Ruler 

The Ruler provides three line-spacing settings: single space (or auto line 
spacing), one-and-one-half space (18 points), and double space (24 points). 
This lets you set the three most common line spacings quickly, without 
calling up the Paragraph dialog box. To change the line spacing fora 
selected paragraph, click the desired line-spacing icon just to the right 
of the alignment icons. The effects of the three line spacings are shown 
in Figure 9-10. Like the other paragraph formats, the line-spacing setting 
affects the entire paragraph. 

When you use the default single spacing. Word adjusts the line spacing 
to the point size of the text in the paragraph. Clicking this option is the same 
as calling up the Paragraph dialog box and entering auto in the Line Spacing 
edit field. For example, if a paragraph is in a 10-point font, the automatic line- 
spacing format sets the line spacing to about 12 points. (The actual auto line 
spacing varies with the font, and is usually two or three points more than the 
font size.) If you insert a character (or graphic) that is taller than 10 points, 
the spacing around that line opens up a bit to accommodate the oversized 
element. This happens frequently when you use more than one font or point 
size in a line of text, use the outline or underline character formats, or have 
subscripts or superscripts in your text. If you want the line spacing to remain 
constant at a certain setting, regardless of the size of the elements within the 
line, you must set it with the Paragraph command, discussed in the next 
section. 
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an almost endless rov of crovded brick buildings, tattered end vorn from ege, 
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Figure 9~10 

The three types of line spacing available from the Ruler. 
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The one-and-one-half-space option sets the line spacing to 18 points per 
line, but Word will open up the line spacing if something in a line is larger 
than 18 points. The double-space option works in the same way but sets the 
spacing to 24 points per line. Actually, both these spacing options are mis- 
named: The only font size for which 24 points really is double spaced is, of 
course, a 12-point font. If you use the double-space option with an 18-point 
font, you still get 24 points of space, not 36 points. 

Setting Line Spacing from the Paragraph Dialog Box 
You can get much more control over the line spacing in your text by using 
the Line field in the Spacing group of the Paragraph dialog box. It lets you 
specify line spacing in the following measurements: 

□ Points. Enter 12 pt, for instance, to single-space a 12-point font. 

□ Inches. If you require a spacing of 1 inch between lines, for example, 
enter 1 hi in the Line field. 

□ Centimeters. To specify a spacing of 2 centimeters between lines, 
enter 2 cm in the Line field. 

□ Picas. Even though the pica unit of measurement isn't commonly 
used to specify line spacing, you could, for example, enter 2 pi to 
space lines 2 picas apart. 

□ Lines. You can set line spacing in multiples of lines. To triple-space 
your text, for example, enter 3 // in the Line edit field. Word inter- 
prets a line as 12 points. 

You can express any measurement in fractions, but the next time you 
open the Paragraph dialog box. Word converts the measurement into mul- 
tiples of 1 point. To express a fractional measurement, use a decimal value 
(for example, 1.13 in or 2.5 pi). Enter the word auto or the number 0 to have 
Word adjust the line spacing automatically for the font size, which is what 
Word enters if you've previously clicked the single-space icon in the Ruler. 

As was mentioned earlier, some character formats or font sizes can pro- 
duce text elements that extend higher or lower than the rest of the characters 
in a line of text, causing Word to add extra space above or below the line. 
This can happen regardless of the line spacing, given an extreme enough 
combination of character formats. Whenever the Line edit field contains a 
measurement expressed as a positive number. Word adjusts the actual line 
spacing to accommodate oversized elements. To prevent this behavior and 
force a specific line spacing regardless of the dimensions of the text, enter the 
line-spacing distance as a negative number: Word then uses the absolute 
value of the number. 
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Line Spacing in Word 

Word does not follow the standard publishing convention of measuring line 
spacing from baseline to baseline. Instead, it calculates the spacing from 
descender to descender. (See Figure 9-11.) You may recall from Chapter 8 
that a descender is the part of a character that extends below the baseline of 
text, such as the tails of the lowercase letters y, g, and q. The descender-to- 
descender distance is often the same as the baseline-to-baseline distance. 

You can see the space allotted for a line by selecting it and observing the 
upper and lower limits of the highlight, as shown in Figure 9-11. To illustrate 
this point, the size of a word containing a descender has been increased to 
accentuate the effect. The highlight extends from the top of the highest char- 
acter in the line (or, in some fonts, a point or two higher than the highest 
character) to the bottom of the lowest character. Notice that the highlight 
touches the descender of the line above it. 






Normal 






± 



till 



Sleep lingers all our lifetime 
about our eyes, as night hovers all 
day in the boughs of the fir-tree. 



All things swim and glitter 



Our life is not so much threatened 
as our perception. Ghostlike we 

Figure 9-11 

Line spacing is actually measured from descender to descender. 



When you set automatic line spacing by entering auto in the Spacing 
field of the Paragraph dialog box, the spacing of each line is determined by 
the distance from the top of the highest ascender to the bottom of the lowest 
descender. If a given line doesn't contain characters with descenders, the 
space for the descender is still reserved. Similarly, space is also reserved for 
the ascender height of a font even if a given line doesn't contain characters 
with ascenders. 

When you increase the line spacing to more than that set by automatic 
spacing, the extra space appears above each line in the paragraph, even the 
first line in the paragraph. This behavior can lead to some tricky problems if 
you're aiming for highly accurate paragraph formatting in a document. This 
is particularly true when two successive paragraphs have different line- 
spacing formats. 
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For example, the distance between level headings and the first paragraph 
under them will vary if the font sizes of the various types of headings are 
different, yielding descenders of different lengths. If the body text under each 
heading is in the Normal style with automatic line spacing, the distance be- 
tween the baseline of a heading and the baseline of the first line in the para- 
graph depends solely on the font size of the heading, not the line spacing. To 
adjust the actual baseline-to-baseline distance between paragraphs with 
different line-spacing formats, experiment with setting negative line-spacing 
formats and with the Before and After paragraph formats discussed next. 



Paragraph Spacing 

A second type of spacing within the paragraph format domain is used to 
separate a paragraph from the ones before and after it. The Space Before 
format adds space above the top edge of the interval set by the line spacing 
in the paragraph, and the Space After format adds space below the lowest 
descender in the last line of the paragraph. Figure 9-12 shows how these 
formats work together. The paragraph containing the title of the essay and 
the name of the author are separated by the title's Space After format, not a 
blank line. The first and second paragraphs of the essay are separated by the 
Space Before format of the second paragraph, as indicated by the highlight. 



^ Open space 
^ Closed space 




Figure 9-12 

The Space Before format in relation to a typical paragraph. 

The Space Before and Space After formats are useful for setting off 
body text, indicating a pause in the flow of a document, or setting off the 
headings in a document. The Space Before format is used in the default 
heading 1 and heading 2 styles. (Again, using the style sheet to establish 
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space around text elements is a powerful means for developing a consistent 
design in a document.) 

Setting Paragraph Spacing from the Ruler 

The Ruler offers only two paragraph-spacing options: either no extra space 
(the Closed Space icon) or 12 points of space before each paragraph (the 
Open Space icon, which was used in Figure 9-12). If you want paragraphs to 
be separated by the same amount of space as the lines, click the Closed Space 
icon. If you want extra space between paragraphs, click the Open Space icon. 
You can also get to the Paragraph dialog box by double-clicking any of the 
line-spacing or paragraph-spacing icons. 



Setting Paragraph Spacmg from the Paragraph Dialog Box 
Use the Before and After fields in the Spacing options of the dialog box to set 
the spacing before and after each selected paragraph. Like the Line edit field, 
these fields accept spacing in inches, centimeters, points, or lines, although 
Word always displays the measurements in points when you reopen the dia- 
log box. To remove extra spacing before or after a paragraph, you must enter 
0 pt in the appropriate field; simply deleting the entry won't work. 




Paragraph Spacing in Word 

Like line spacing, paragraph spacing is not measured from baseline to 
baseline. Technically, the Space Before format (for instance) sets the distance 
to the bottom of the prior paragraph's Space After format. 

This can lead to some confusing effects in your document, particularly 
when you are tr)dng to achieve a consistent design. In a good design, the 
treatment of elements such as level headings, including the amount of space 
before each one, must be consistent. Yet the actual amount of space before a 
heading, measured from the baseline of the heading to the baseline of the 
previous paragraph, depends not only on the Space Before format of the 
heading, but on both the font size of the prior paragraph (especially the 
length of its descenders) and the prior paragraph's Space After format. 

However, you can take steps to minimize this type of inconsistency. The 
most obvious strategy is to use either the Space Before or Space After format 
in your design. That way, you will know that any variation in the placement 
of design elements is caused by differences in the depth of the descenders in 
the prior paragraph, a function of the font size used. 

The next step is to realize that the design elements in a document usually 
follow one another in regular patterns. For example, body text almost always 
follows a heading. Generally, you want to add extra space not only before 
the heading but after it as well. In such cases, it's better to set both Before 
and After spacing formats for the headings so that you don't have to locate 
the first paragraph of body text after each heading and to manually set a 
Space Before format for it. By analyzing your document, you can determine 
which elements follow one another and adjust your formats accordingly. 
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Finally, you can create special spacing elements that consist of nothing 
more than a paragraph mark to which you have assigned an appropriate 
style. For example, you can use a style called Std, Line Space with a specific 
line spacing to regularize the spacing around figures and around numbered 
and bulleted lists. You can store the paragraph mark in a glossary; when you 
insert it, if that style name exists in your document. Word uses its definition; 
if not. Word copies the style from the style sheet hidden in the glossary. 

You can even create a complete set of spacing elements, each with its 
own special style, for removing the spacing inconsistencies between any two 
design elements in your document. In other words, you can create a spacing 
element for all possible pairs of paragraphs, for example: 

Sp/Norm-L0vel1 

Sp/Norm-Level2 

Sp/Norm-L9vel3 

Sp/Fig-Levell 

Sp/Fig-Level2 

Sp/Fig-Lev0l3 

Sp/Norm-NumList (before a numbered list) 

Sp/NumList-Norm (after a numbered list) 

Then, after you've placed all the spacing elements (hopefully by inserting 
elements from the Glossary) and you're ready to fine-tune the design of the 
document, you can adjust the spacing throughout by changing the style 
definitions for these elements. This is the method used to implement the 
design of this book. Obviously, this can lead to very complicated style sheets 
and is only for the most demanding of document designs. 



Tabs 

Tabs are characters that you can use to align text in columns without labori- 
ously adding and deleting spaces. Tabs are invisible, but you can use the 
Show ^ command to make them appear. When you press the Tab key (or 
Option-Tab when working within a table), the insertion point moves to the 
next tab stop. If you haven't changed the default tab stops in the Document 
dialog box. Word assumes that you want them placed evenly at V2-inch 
intervals. The four different types of tab stops, shown in Figure 9-13 on the 
following page, are: 

□ Flush left. Aligns the left edge of the text with the tab stop. This is the 
default tab stop. 

□ Centered. Centers the text over the tab stop. 

□ Flush right. Aligns the right edge of the text with the tab stop. 

□ Decimal aligned. Aligns the decimal point with the tab stop. 
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Figure 9-13 

The different types of tab stops. 



You will often use centered and flush-right tab stops to create smart- 
looking tables. The decimal tab stop is ideal for presenting numbers in an 
orderly fashion. You can have any number of digits to the right and left 
of the decimal point, yet all the decimal points line up at the tab stop. If 
the number doesn't have a decimal point, the tab stop acts like a flush-right 
tab stop. 

A fifth icon in the Ruler is next to the four tab-stop icons. The vertical 
line is not really a tab stop, but it is often used to draw lines in tables and 
so is grouped with them. It draws a line that you can use as a separator or 
border. You simply select the icon and click in the Ruler where you want a 
line to appear; you don't need to enter any characters to create the line, and 
the insertion point skips past the line when you press the Tab key. The line 
continues down the page through each paragraph that has this format. This 
feature can be used for other types of formatting as well, especially multiple- 
column documents. The flush-right tab-stop example in Figure 9-13 shows 
how you can use this tab stop with the vertical line format. 

You can set tab stops in several ways in Word 4: 

□ Change their default positions from the Document dialog box. 

□ Select a tab icon in the Ruler, and drag a tab marker to the desired 
position. 

□ Specify new positions in the Tabs dialog box, which you can call up 
by clicking the Tabs button in the Paragraph dialog box, by double- 
clicking any of the Tab icons, by adding the Tabs command to a 
menu, and by assigning a key sequence to the Tabs command in 
the Commands dialog box. 
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Changing the Default Tab Stops 

Word's default tab stops are set at V2-inch intervals along the length of the 
Ruler. The positions of the default tab stops are marked by tiny, upside-down 
T icons in the Ruler. Technically, these default tab stops are not in the para- 
graph format domain but are part of a document level format that belongs to 
every paragraph in the document. Even if you set some tab stops, the default 
tabs will remain to the right of those you've set unless you completely clear 
all default tab stops. 

Tab markers take precedence over the default tabs, so if you place a tab 
marker on the Ruler, the default tab stops to the left of it disappear. To 
change Word's default tab stops or to eliminate them completely, do the 
following: 

O Choose the Document command from the Format menu. 

@ Double-click in the Default Tab Stops field, and enter a new 

number. The measurement can be in inches, centimeters, or points. 

The smallest default tab stop you can set is 1 point, converted to the 
current unit of measurement; the largest is 22 inches. (Enter 22 iu if 
you want to remove all the default stops.) 

© Click OK to set this tab-stop interval for the current document only. 

Click Set Default to store the new default tabs in the current Settings 
file and use them for all subsequent documents you create under that 
Settings file. 

Setting Tabs Stops from the Ruler 

As with indents, nondefault tab stops can be set in two ways: from the Ruler 
alone or from the Tabs dialog box. To set a tab stop from the Ruler, do the 
following: 

□ To place a tab stop on the Ruler, drag the icon for the type of tab you 
want to the desired location on the Ruler. You can also simply click 
the icon for the type of tab you want and then click at the desired 
location in the Ruler. 

□ To move a tab stop, drag its marker along the Ruler to the new 
position. 

□ To remove a tab stop, drag its marker off the Ruler and release the 
mouse button. 

If you're moving a tab stop and you click near but not directly over it, 
the marker moves with the pointer (even though the pointer isn't directly 
over the marker). This can be a problem when you are positioning tab stops 
close to one another or close to an indent marker — instead of adding a new 
marker. Word assumes you want to move the old marker. To avoid this, click 
somewhere else in the Ruler to add the tab marker and then drag it to the 
correct position. If a tab marker is positioned directly over an indent marker 
and you click over both, moving the pointer moves the tab, not the indent. 
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Often it's helpful to drag more than one tab marker at a time. If you press 
the Shift key before dragging the first tab marker, all the markers to the right 
move with it, retaining their relative positions. 

If you select several paragraphs having different tab settings, the Ruler 
is filled with gray and shows the tab markers for the first paragraph only. 
Because any paragraph can have up to 50 tab stops set within it, when you 
add a tab stop to a Ruler filled with gray, you add that tab stop to every 
paragraph selected. The new tab stop replaces an old one only if they are in 
the same position. To remove the tab stops from every paragraph and add 
new ones, you first have to remove all the tab markers from each paragraph. 
You can then reselect the paragraphs and establish the new tab stops. 

Note: The Ruler is also filled with gray if any of the other paragraph 
formats vary among the selected paragraphs. However, because the other 
paragraph formats permit only one option each (for instance, a paragraph 
can have only one left indent and only one line spacing format), changing 
such a format replaces that format in all the paragraphs selected. 

Setting Tab Stops from the Paragraph Dialog Box 
Tab stops are easily set from the Ruler. Like indents, however, they can be set 
more precisely from the Position field in the Tabs dialog box. The minimum 
increments for tabs set from the Ruler are the same as those for indents set 
from the Ruler: 1 point, converted to the current unit of measure. Also, the 
dialog box offers several tab leaders (discussed in the next section). To set a 
tab stop using the Tabs dialog box: 

O Select the paragraphs you want to format. 

@ Choose the Paragraph command. The Paragraph dialog box appears, 
as does the Ruler if it isn't already visible. Click the Tabs button (or 
use any of the methods to call up the Tabs dialog box described 
earlier). The Tabs dialog box appears. 

0 Drag the desired tab stop onto the Ruler. The Position field displays 
the current position of the tab marker. 

O Enter a position for the tab stop, click OK, and press the Return key 
(or click Set to set the tab stop and keep the Tabs dialog box open). 

To remove a tab stop, either drag it off the Ruler or select it and click the 
Clear button. If you place a number of tab stops, make mistakes, and want to 
start again from scratch, you can clear all the tab stops from the Ruler by 
clicking the Clear All button. However, if you have set tab stops in a style 
and want to remove only those you've added to a paragraph beyond those 
set in the style definition, you must reapply the style. Click the Clear All 
button to remove all tab stops, even those set in a style definition. 
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A Hanging Indent Sets the First Tab Stop Automatically 
If you create a hanging indent by setting the first-line indent to the left of the 
left indent. Word sets the first tab stop at the position of the left indent. For 
example, the numbered and bulleted lists in this book use a default tab stop 
of 18 points, or 0.25 inch. Because the first line of the text for each item in the 
list begins at the left indent (for example. Drag in 0 on the pre\dous page), 
we didn't establish an additional tab-stop format for the first line. k 



Tab Leaders 

Tab leaders are extra characters that Word uses to fill blank spaces before a 
tab stop. You can use a tab leader, for example, when preparing a table of 
contents, as shown in Figure 9-14. The tab stop on the right, for the page 
number, has a dotted leader. When you press the Tab key to move to the 
tab stop, Word inserts the leader in the line. The three styles of leader are 
dots, dashes, and underlines. You can assign a different tab leader to each 
tab stop you place on the Ruler. 
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Figure 9^14 

Dotted tab leaders in a table of contents. 

A leader fills the space before the tab stop to which it is assigned. To 
assign a tab leader to a tab stop: 

O Select the paragraphs you want to format, and call up the Tabs 
dialog box. 

© Drag the type of tab you want from the icon bar onto the Ruler at the 
position you want. 

© Click the leader you want in the Leader option group. Click OK to 
resume editing. 
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To add a leader to an existing tab stop, display the Tabs dialog box, click 
the tab marker to receive the leader, and then click on the type of leader you 
want. Click Set or OK to implement the leader. Word adds a dot to the left of 
the marker in the Ruler to indicate that you've assigned a leader to the tab 
stop. Remember that tab leaders, like tabs, are in effect only for those 
paragraphs that are so formatted. If you want tab leaders to apply to all 
paragraphs in your document, either specify them before you start writing, 
select all the paragraphs and choose the tab leader for them at the same time, 
or add the leader to one or more style definitions. 




Checking Tab Leaders 

You can check the type of tab leader assigned to a tab and change it if you 
want, by clicking the tab marker in the Ruler (with the Tabs dialog box 
displayed). When you do so, the option for the tab leader assigned to that 
marker is selected. Click another option if you want to change the leader. 
Click the tab marker carefully, without moving the mouse — or you might 
have to reassign its position. 

You can also check tab leaders by choosing Define Styles from the 
Format menu to see the proposed definition, as though you were going to 
create a style based on the attributes of the currently selected paragraph. 
This technique is discussed in the tip "Checking Special Indent Values" 
earlier in this chapter. 



Borders 

The Border options allow you to draw lines, often called rules, around para- 
graphs. When you click the Borders button in the Paragraph dialog box, 
the Paragraph Borders dialog box appears, as shown in Figure 9-15 on the 
following page. (Of course, you can also call up the dialog box by adding the 
Paragraph Borders command to a menu or by creating a key command for 
it.) The border formats were originally intended to be used for setting up 
tables; they are considerably enhanced in Word 4. In fact, the border formats 
in Word 4 take two forms, one for paragraphs and one for the cells in tables. 
Tables are discussed in detail in Chapter 11, "Formatting Tables and Lists"; 
for now, we will limit the discussion to an overview of the various effects you 
can acliieve with borders in paragraphs. 

The four types of border format, shown in Figure 9-16 on the following 
page, are Plain Box, Shadow Box, Outside Bar, and Custom. When you set up 
a box format, you will see changes in the tiny schematic in the center of the 
dialog box, which represents two paragraphs. Any of the four border types 
can be drawn in 1 -point lines, 2-point lines, double 1-point lines, 1-point 
dotted lines (actually gray when printed on a PostScript printer), and 
hairlines (V2-point lines when printed on a PostScript printer and 1 -point 
lines otherwise). Finally, the Spacing field lets you adjust the distance 
between the border and the material in the paragraph. 
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Figure 9-15 

The Paragraph Borders dialog box. 



In addition to the borders created with this feature of Word, you can 
create effects with the Vertical Bar icon next to the Tab icons in the Ruler, 
with the tab leader characters, with any of the various underlining character 
formats, with lines and other shapes copied from drawing programs such as 
SuperPaint or MacDraw, or by inserting PostScript operators before the 
paragraph. 
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Figure 9~16 

The four types of paragraph border boxes. 

Plain and Sltadozv Boxes 

The Plain Box option draws a line around the limits of the selected 
paragraphs. The Shadow Box option is the same as the Plain option, except 
that 1 -point lines are added to the bottom and right edges of the box. 
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regardless of the border style used. The placement of the sides of the box, 
apart from the use of the Spacing field, is determined by the following 
parameters: 



Side 

Left 

Right 

Top 

Bottom 



Controlled by 

Left or first-line indent, whichever is leftmost. 
Right indent. 

Highest ascender in first line of paragraph. 
Lowest descender in last line of paragraph. 



Figure 9-17 shows an example of this format. You might think that the 
upper and lower limits of the box would be set by the Space Before and Space 
After formats, but this is not the case. Use these paragraph-spacing formats 
instead to set off boxed text so that the lines do not run too close to the pre- 
ceding or succeeding paragraph. 
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Figure 9-17 

The Plain Box border effect. 

Probably the easiest way to create a simple Plain Box effect for a 
series of paragraphs is to select them, bring up the Paragraph Borders 
dialog box, and double-click the Plain Box option. (However, you can 
also use the Commands command to add to a menu the command with the 
daunting name TLBR Single Paragraph Border.) All the box options, except 
Custom, toggle when you click them, so to remove a box you simply click the 
option again. The borders in the tiny two-paragraph schematic disappear. 

In Word 4, the boundary between two paragraphs is free of a border unless 
you put one there with the Custom format. 
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In Word 4, it's easy to add space between the text in the paragraph and 
the border: To set uniform spacing around the text, you click in the Spacing 
field, enter a number m points (entering pt to specify points is optional, 
although you can use other units of measurement as well), and click the Plain 
Box option. When you do this. Word reduces the size of the mock paragraphs 
in the schematic to reflect the amount of space added. (The drawing would 
be more representative if the paragraph remained the same size and the bor- 
ders enlarged.) The default spacing distance is 2 points: you can add betw'een 
0 and 31 points of space to that, but Word doesn't let you use negative num- 
bers to shift the border within the indents. The added space extends to the 
left and right of the indents that you've set and is added to the Space Before 
and Space After settings established in the Paragraph dialog box. 

Outside Bars 

Ordinarily, the Bar option causes Word to draw a vertical line to the left 
of the paragraph. Like the other box formats, bars are placed 2 points to the 
left of the leftmost indent. However, if you turn on the Mirror Even/Odd 
Margins option in the Document dialog box. Word places the bar on the left 
side for left-hand (even-numbered) pages and on the right side for right-hand 
(odd-numbered) pages. 

Custom Boxes and Other Border Effects 

Word 4's border feature really shines when you're creating custom border 
formats. When you select the Custom box option, you can click in the ap- 
proximate areas of the top, bottom, left side, and right side of the schematic 
to place borders there. You can also click on the boundary between the two 
mock paragraphs to establish the border to be used between paragraphs. If 
you select a line weight (thickness) before clicking on a side, that line weight 
is used. If you enter a spacing distance before clicking on a side, the spacing 
separates that border from the text. Word updates the schematic to reflect all 
selected options. 

You can place rules above or below a paragraph in Word 4 by clicking 
only the top or bottom border in the schematic. The placement of lines above 
and below a paragraph follows the rules for boxes: The leftmost indent (left 
or first-line) determines the left end of the line, and the rightmost indent sets 
the right end. 

If you happen to create a Custom box format that you could have created 
by setting the Plain Box option, you'll see that Word selects it for you when 
you next call up the Paragraph Borders dialog box or look at the definition of 
the style in the Define Styles dialog box. 

Figure 9-18 on the following page presents a small gallery of custom 
border effects; we've added T1 symbols to make the end of each paragraph 
more apparent. 
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Figure 9-18 

A sampling of custom border effects. 

Special Border Effects 

You have two ways of establishing designs for the elements in your 
documents: You can work within the normal range of the software to see 
what effects you can create, or you can start out with an idea and experiment 
to see how that design might be implemented. The first method is generally 
easier, whereas the latter method yields richer results at a greater expense 
of time. Working with the border formats in Word is no different, and to 
that end here is a potpourri of suggestions for special border effects: 

□ Remember that you can use alignment on a hanging first-line indent 
to set the left edges of boxes and rules. You can then set a tab stop to 
set the actual starting position of the first line. 

□ You can construct boxes from underlined tabs, tab leaders, and 
vertical bars, in addition to using the border formats. 

□ You can combine vertical bars with the paragraph border formats. 

The vertical bar will extend to the edge of the relevant border. 

This is particularly useful for setting up tables. (See Chapter 11.) 

□ You can use newline marks (Shift-Return) and tabs to create extra 
space between borders and the paragraph text. If you're using 
justified alignment, a newline mark causes the text in that line to 
spread out to the right indent (if the line contains more than one 
word). This can happen when you use a newline mark to simulate 
the end of a paragraph in a series of paragraphs that you want to 
surround with one box. If this occurs, insert a tab character just 
before the newline mark to force left alignment of the last line 

in the paragraph. 
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□ You can create rules and other graphic elements in MacDraw, 
MacPaint, or another drawing program and copy them into your 
document. You can then format the graphic with any of the border 
formats, vertical bars, and so on. The glossary is a good place to 
store these elements when you have perfected them. 

□ You can turn the formatted image of a set of paragraphs into a 
graphic by selecting the paragraphs, pressing Option-Command-D, 
and pasting the image back into the document. You can then assign 
the Outline character format to the image to put a border around it. 
This border can be stretched until it is placed correctly with respect 
to the text. After doing this, format the original paragraphs as hid- 
den text so that you can edit the text if you need to. See Chapter 16, 
'Transferring Text and Graphics," for more information on using this 
technique. 

□ Instead of using the document itself to experiment with exotic border 
elements, open a new, blank document and copy material from the 
document. Or you can save a copy of the document under a different 
name, such as Test, and experiment with the copy instead. 

□ You can use a macro-recording desk accessory, such as AutoMac or 
Tempo, to standardize complicated formatting operations. 

□ Finally, you can create nearly any effect you want by adding PostScript 
commands before the paragraphs. This topic is covered in Appendix C, 
"Using PostScript." 



Options for Paragraph Layout 

The spatial arrangement of paragraphs on the pages of most documents is 
straightforw'ard. Each paragraph you type typically follows the one you've 
typed previously, and a paragraph that doesn't end at the bottom of a page 
spills over to the top of the next. More complex structures, however, are 
much harder to conceptualize and implement in software. 

If pixels and phosphor were type on paper, arranging text or graphics 
would be easier — simply cut the paper, stick the material anywhere on the 
page, and arrange the text around it accordingly. Unfortunately for the 
paper-and-scissors method, positioning one piece of text according to the 
design rules for the document doesn't mean you've positioned all such pieces 
of text in the document, as you can by using styles in Word. And if the design 
rules change, someone must pull all the sticky pieces of paper off the board 
and start over. 
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Word 3 offered several approaches for grouping and arranging para- 
graphs in the traditional sequential format, whether they contain text, 
graphics, or both. These approaches are supported in Word 4 through the 
Paragraph dialog box: 

□ You can use the Page Break Before format to ensure that one selected 
paragraph, or all paragraphs assigned a style having the format, 

are placed at the top of a page. 

□ You can use the Keep With Next % option to ensure that a heading 
and the text it heads, for example, are never separated by a page 
break. 

□ If you want a given paragraph always to appear in one block, you 
can use the Keep Lines Together option. 

□ Although not properly a page-layout option, you can establish the 
numerical sequence of paragraphs by using the Line Numbering 
option in conjunction with the Line Numbering section format. 

When faced with the task of laying out paragraphs in patterns other than 
strict sequential chains, you could use other features of Word 3 — all of which 
are supported in Word 4: 

□ You can use tab stops in conventional tables to separate items of text, 
discussed earlier in this chapter as well as in Chapter 11, "Formatting 
Tables and Lists." 

□ You can use section formats to flow text into more than one column 
on a page. (See Chapter 12, "Section Formatting.") 

□ Finally, you can use the Side-by-Side paragraph format to overlap 
paragraphs or arrange them horizontally within a column of text. 

Although Word 4 supports tabbed tables, multiple columns, and the 
Side-by-Side format, two new features — the Table format and the Position 
paragraph format — reduce the need for them. You can use the Table format 
to create gridlike structures consisting of columns and rows of cells, each of 
which can contain paragraphs of text to which you've added character, 
paragraph, and style formats. We cover the Table format in Chapter 11. 

The Position paragraph format goes far in solving the sticky problem 
of creating arbitrary arrangements of paragraphs. With positioned para- 
graphs, you can take a giv^en paragraph out of the standard one-after-another 
sequence and put it anywhere on the page, in much the same way you could 
with scissors, paper, and layout wax. In fact, you can place the paragraph 
not only by entering measurements and settings options in the Position 
dialog box, but also by dragging the positioned object around on the page in 
Print Preview, almost as if it really were a floating rectangle of paper. When 
you position paragraphs in this way. Word 4 displays a surprising ability to 
wrap the text belonging to the other paragraphs on the page around the 
positioned object to make space for it. 
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Because the Table format and the Position paragraph format replace most 
of the uses for Side-by-Side paragraphs, the Side-by-Side format is no longer 
represented by an option in the Paragraph dialog box. To apply the Side-by- 
Side paragraph format, you must create a key sequence for it or add it to a 
menu through the Commands command. Nevertheless, this format is still the 
best one to use for certain effects, such as drop caps — an example of which 
you can see in the first paragraph of each chapter in this book. 

We'll discuss the paragraph version of the Position format (a version 
also exists for tables) in this section, followed by an excursion into the fading 
glories of the Side-by-Side format. But first, let's consider the simpler 
methods for controlling the arrangement of paragraphs on a page. 

Page Break Before 

The Page Break Before option tells Word to start the paragraph on a new 
page. You might use this feature at the beginning of a full-page chart or to 
start a chapter of a book on a new page. (This can also be done with section 
formats.) In most cases, you'll preview page breaks before printing. To set the 
page-break format, select the paragraph, choose the Paragraph command, 
click on the Page Break Before option, and then click OK. This is often an 
easier way to force a page break than entering a manual page break through 
Page Preview or pressing Shift-Enter. You can add the Page Break Before 
format to a menu, assign it a special key sequence through the Commands 
command, or attach it to a style such as the heading 1 style. 

If you have already used Word 3, you might have noticed the interaction 
between page breaks and the Space Before format. If you manually created a 
page break — by entering a required page break (entered with Shift-Enter), by 
using the Page Break Before format, or by entering a section mark — Word 3 
began the new page with the Space Before distance of the paragraph. On the 
other hand, if Word created the page break through repagination, the Space 
Before format was ignored. Now, Word 4 always uses the Space Before 
format, regardless of how the page break was created. 

Keep With Next ^ 

Use the Keep With Next T1 option to group two or more paragraphs on one 
page. You can use this feature to keep a heading with the text it heads, a 
caption with a graphic, or the name of a character in a screenplay with the 
dialogue that follows. Note that Word is still free to chop either paragraph 
in two to start a new page, but it will never break the page betw^een the two 
paragraphs. To keep a series of paragraphs together, simply select all but 
the last paragraph. (Because the format keeps the paragraph to which it 
is assigned with the one that follows it, you don't need to select the last 
paragraph.) Then choose the Paragraph command, and select the Keep 
With Next TI option. 

You can remove paragraphs from the series at any time by selecting one 
or more of the paragraphs and turning off the Keep With Next T[ option. 
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Line Numbering 

The Line Numbering option is dimmed unless you have turned on the Line 
Numbering option in the Section dialog box. When you set the Line Number 
section format, Word turns on the Line Numbering paragraph format, and 
you have to turn it off for the paragraphs you don't want numbered. This 
feature is covered in more depth in Chapter 12, "Section Formatting." 

When the Line Numbering format is set for a paragraph, you don't see 
the numbers in Galley view, but they appear in Print Preview and when you 
print the document. Line numbering has its own automatic style, but it 
doesn't support some paragraph formats, such as tabs and first-line indents. 
Word doesn't use these formats, even if you do add them to the definition for 
the line number style. Also, line numbering doesn't appear in side-by-side 
paragraphs or in headers and footers. 

Keep Lines Together 

The Keep Lines Together option keeps an entire paragraph on one page, pre- 
venting Word from breaking it in the middle. Use this option with Keep With 
Next T1 if you need to create an unbroken block of text. 

A practical limit exists to the amount of text that can fit on one page. 

If you tell Word to keep lines together, yet the paragraph is longer than one 
page. Word fills the first page with as much text as it can and then puts the 
remainder on a fresh page, rather than insisting that the job can't be done. 

The Position Dialog Box 

The easiest way to experience the power of the Position paragraph format is 
to work through an example. Let's say you have a quotation that you want to 
position on the right side of the opening paragraph in a newsletter article, 
with the text of the first paragraph wrapped around the left and bottom sides 
of the quote. Start by entering the quote immediately before the first para- 
graph in the article: We have increased the font size to 14 points, added the 
italic and bold character formats, and centered the text between the indents. 
Figure 9-19 shows how the quote and the rest of the text might look in Page 
View before turning the paragraph containing the quote into a positioned 
object. 

To make the boundaries of the paragraph more obvious, select the 
paragraph containing the quote, call up the Paragraph Borders dialog box, 
and select the Plain Box format. Then add a little space between the border 
and the top and bottom lines in the quote; enter 4pt in the Spacing field of 
the Border dialog box, and click on the upper and lower edges of the border 
schematic. (Notice that the border type changes to Custom when you do 
this.) Finally, click OK to apply the border format. 
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Figure 9-19 

The text of the article and the quote in Page View. 

Now add the Position paragraph format and see what happens in Page 
View. With the paragraph still selected: 

O Choose the Position command, or choose the Paragraph command 
and click the Position button. This command has its own entry on the 
Format menu because you can position tables as well as paragraphs, 
as discussed in Chapter 11, ''Formatting Tables and Lists." The 
Position dialog box appears, as shown in Figure 9-20. 

@ The Paragraph Width field should read Auto. Select this entry and 
replace it with 2.25 in. The Distance From Text field should read 
.125in, {Vs inch). 

© From the Horizontal drop-down field, select the Right option to align 
the right edge of the paragraph on the right side of the column. 

Leave the default contents of the Vertical drop-down field In line as is 
for now. 

O Click OK. 
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Figure 9-20 

The Paragraph Position dialog box. 
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Figure 9-21 shows the result as it might appear in Page View. The 
text of the first paragraph wraps around the quote, and both paragraphs 
align on their upper boundaries. The quote fits into an area 2V4 inches 
wide, as set in the Paragraph Width field. It helps to think of this field 
as setting synthetic margins against which the indents of the paragraph 
are aligned. When the field contains the default setting. Auto, the width 
of the positioned area corresponds to the distance between the left and 
right edges of the text colunan. This example contains a single column of 
text, so the left and right edges of the column correspond to the left and 
right margins. 

Notice the small box near the upper left corner of the quote in Page 
View — visible when Show % is also on. If you double-click this mark, called 
the paragraph properties mark for that paragraph, the Position dialog box 
appears, enabling you to refine the position of a paragraph without having 
to choose the Position command again. 



Paragraph 

properties 

mark 




Figure 9-21 

The quote in Page View, after formatting as a positioned paragraph. 

When you replace the Auto entry in the Paragraph Width field with a 
new value. Word activates the Distance From Text field. This field adds 
space (the default is 0.125 inch) to separate the positioned paragraph from 
the text that wraps around it. If you play with this field for a moment, 
you'll see that if the upper or lower limits of the positioned paragraph plus 
the value entered in the Distance From Text field intrude even one pixel 
into a line of the text wrapping around the quote, the nonpositioned text 
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wraps to a new line. This space extends out from all sides of the paragraph 
that contact text; sides touching the margin, for instance, aren't separated 
from the quote by the Distance From Text value. 

Another Way to Distance Text from Positioned Paragraphs 
The value you set in the Distance From Text field also extends above and 
below the positioned paragraph, often combining with the way the non- 
positioned text wraps to produce unsightly gaps at the top or bottom of the 
positioned material. You can work around this by setting the distance to 0 
and using the indents within the positioned material to create gaps on the 
left and right sides. When you click in a positioned paragraph with the 
Ruler displayed on the screen, the 0 point on the Ruler shifts to the left edge 
of the positioned paragraph as established by the Paragraph Width value, 
as the Ruler in Figure 9-21 shows. Because the added space starts from the 
limits of "synthetic margins" established by the Paragraph Width value 
and not from the position of the indents, you can use indention to place the 
paragraph anywhere within the positioned area. 

Similarly, you can use the Line Spacing, Space Before, and Space After 
paragraph formats to adjust vertically the placement of the paragraph 
within the positioned area. 

Positioned paragraphs offer a variety of options for placement 
relative to the prominent features on a page. In the example discussed 
above, selecting the Right option from the Horizontal drop-down field 
tells Word to align the right edge of the quote on the right edge of the 
text column, because the Relative To option in the Horizontal group was 
set to Column. By selecting options from the Horizontal and Vertical drop- 
down fields, you can determine how the positioned object is aligned with 
the area set in the Relative To options. If you select the contents of the 
Horizontal field and enter a number, the left edge of the positioned object 
is positioned relative to the left edge of the area selected from the Relative 
To options. The Vertical field works similarly, except that the vertical 
position is determined from the top edges of the positioned object and 
either the margin or the page. 

By selecting the appropriate Relative To options in either the 
Horizontal or Vertical group, you can align an edge of the positioned 
object on an edge of the overall page margins, an edge of the page, or an 
edge of the text column. The 18 Horizontal positioning formats and 
9 Vertical positioning formats can create a total of 162 different arrange- 
ments of positioned paragraphs. The table on the following page shows 
the combinations possible for each orientation. 
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Margin 


I’SIRC 


Column 


Horizontal Options 


Left 


Left edge aligns 
on left margin. 


Left edge aligns 
on left edge of 
page. 


Left edge aligns 
on left edge of 
current column. 


Center 


Centered between 
left and right 
margins. 


Centered between 
left and right 
edges of page. 


Centered between 
left and right edges 
of current column. 


Right 


Right edge aligns 
on right margin. 


Right edge aligns 
on right edge of 
page. 


Right edge aligns 
on right edge of 
current column. 


Inside 


On right-hand (odd) 
pages, left edge 
aligns on left 
margin. 

On left-hand (even) 
pages, right edge 
aligns on right 
margin. 


On right-hand (odd) 
pages, right edge 
aligns on left 
margin. 

On left-hand (even) 
pages, left edge 
aligns on right 
margin. 


On right-hand (odd) 
pages, left edge 
aligns on left edge 
of current column. 

On left-hand (even) 
pages, right edge 
aligns on right edge 
of current column. 


Outside 


On right-hand (odd) 
pages, right edge 
aligns on right 
margin. 

On left-hand (even) 
pages, left edge 
aligns on left 
margin. 


On right-hand (odd) 
pages, left edge 
aligns on right 
margin. 

On left-hand (even) 
pages, right edge 
aligns on left 
margin. 


On right-hand (odd) 
pages, right edge 
aligns on right edge 
of current column. 
On left-hand (even) 
pages, left edge 
aligns on left edge 
of current column. 


Absolute 


Left edge measured 
relative to left 
margin. 


Left edge measured 
relative to left 
edge of page. 


Left edge measured 
relative to left edge 
of current column. 



Vertical Options 

In Line Relative To sellings have no effect here. Top edge aligns with top 

edge of the Space Before setting of the first nonpositioned paragraph 
following it. 

If more than one in-line paragraph occurs in a chain, 
the first paragraph top-aligns with the lop edge of the first 
nonpositioned paragraph after the chain, and each additional 
in-line paragraph starts at the bottom of the one before it. 



Top 


Top edge aligns 
on top margin. 


Top edge aligns 
on lop edge of 
page. 


(Not available.) 


Center 


Centered between 
top and bottom 
margins. 


Centered between 
top and bottom 
edges of page. 


(Not available.) 


Bottom 


Bottom edge 
aligns on bottom 
margin. 


Bottom edge 
aligns on bottom 
edge of page. 


(Not available.) 


Absolute 


Top edge measured 
relative to top 
margin. 


Top edge measured 
relative to top 
edge of page. 


(Not available.) 
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The distinction between the Absolute entries and the others in the 
first column of the table merits some discussion. You can select the contents 
of either the Horizontal or Vertical drop-down fields and enter a number 
to set an absolute distance from the desired boundary. Another way to 
accomplish this is to assign a Position format to the paragraph and then 
to click the Preview button in the Position dialog box to switch to Print 
Preview. If you click the Margins icon, a set of guidelines appears, delimit- 
ing the various features of the page. You can drag these guidelines to adjust 
the placement of these features. WeTl discuss the adjustments you can make 
in Print Preview to your document in Chapter 14, "Document Formatting 
and Printing," but for now, notice the dotted guidelines surrounding the 
quote. If you place the pointer within the rectangle, the pointer changes 
to a cross, signifying that you can drag the positioned object to a new 
position on the page. 

When you move a positioned object in this way, Word usually replaces 
the previous contents of the Horizontal and Vertical fields with numbers 
representing the absolute location of the object from the top and left edges 
of the page. However, this is not always the case: If one of the edges of a 
positioned object corresponds to one of the natural boundaries you might 
have chosen in the Position dialog box. Word might take the liberty of 
selecting it for you. However, if you place the top edge of a positioned 
paragraph on what might be considered its In Line alignment. Word 
doesn't select the option for you. 

This approach has one drawback. Let's say you've set up the Right 
Relative to Margin and the In Line formats, and then you switch to Print 
Preview to adjust the placement slightly. Word will probably convert the 
placement of the paragraph relative to the original body text to its absolute 
placement on the page. If you then switch back to Galley View and add more 
text above the spot where the paragraph is located in Galley View, the 
positioned paragraph stays in the same location on the page — even if you 
might have wanted the paragraph to move down with the body paragraph. 
For this reason, unless you have a need to place a paragraph in a specific 
location on the page, use the In Line option rather than placing the para- 
graph by dragging it in Print Preview. 
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Electronic Posted Notes, Marginal Annotations, and Sidebar Boxes 
You can set up a convenient style for entering editing notes or marginal 
annotations in a document by using the Position paragraph format. 

An example of a marginal annotation is shown in Figure 9-22. 
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Figure 9-22 

A marginal annotation created with the Position paragraph format. 

To create this style, first select a paragraph containing a note to which 
you want to attach the style. Formatting the text in a small, dense point size 
(such as 9-point Times) might be a good idea. Next, display the Ruler if it 
isn't visible, and apply Position formats to the note by following these steps: 

O In the Horizontal drop-down field, select the Right option. Also, 
select the Page option in the Horizontal group. As mentioned in the 
table above, this puts the positioned object in the right margin, with 
the right edge of the positioned object aligned relative to the right 
edge of the page. 

@ From the Vertical dropdown field, select the In Line option. (The 
Relative To setting is irrelevant.) 

0 Enter a Paragraph Width value that will allow the positioned text 
to fit between the right margin and the right edge of the paper: If 
it's too wide, some text will drift into the left edge of the body text, 
causing the body text to wrap around the note. For this example, let's 
say the distance between the right margin and the right edge of the 
page is 1 Viz inches; therefore, enter 2 in. 
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O Set the Distance From Text value to .25 in to separate the note from 
the right edge of the page. You might have to increase the Distance 
From Text value if your printer can't print closer to the edge of the 
page than this. 

@ Click OK. 

© Finally, click in the Style drop-down field in the Ruler, enter note 
or a similar name, and press Return. Word presents a dialog box 
asking Define style "note" based on selection?. Click OK to define the 
new style. 

A variation on this theme exists that is better suited for creating sidebar 
boxes than for creating posted notes. Use the same settings as in the example, 
but select the Outside format instead, to make the left edge of the note align 
on the right margin, distanced from the text by V4 inch. Finally, don't forget 
that you can add a boxed border format to make the sidebar text stand out 
from the body of the document. 



A Miscellany of Positioning Tips 

□ Normally, you can bring up the Paragraph dialog box by double- 
clicking the paragraph properties mark visible when Show \ is 
on. (See Figure 9-21.) For positioned paragaphs, double-clicking 
brings up the Position dialog box. 

□ Positioning a paragraph determines only the paragraph's position 
on the page, not the page number on which the object appears. 

Whether or not a positioned object will appear on a given page 
depends on its sequence in Galley View. 

□ Setting the Background Repagination option in the Preferences dialog 
box helps when you're working with paragraph formats such as the 
Position format, because you'll see more quickly the effects of new 
formats on screen. 

□ If the interval available for wrapping text around a positioned object is 
less than 1 inch wide. Word doesn't try to fill the space with text; instead, 
it leaves the area blank. 

□ You can gain a clearer understanding of the way the various paragraph 
formats interact by setting the Show Text Boundaries in Page View 
option in the Preferences dialog box. 

□ Because positioning unlinks the connection between paragraph order in 
Galley View and its final position on the page, you can better navigate 
around complicated layouts by splitting the window into two panes, one 
in Galley View and the other in Page View. 
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Side-by-Side 

The Side-by-Side paragraph format is similar to the Position format. 
However, instead of permitting the placement of paragraphs anywhere on 
the page, regardless of their actual sequence in Galley View, the paragraphs 
are placed next to each other in a controlled manner. The paragraphs to be 
placed side by side follow one another in the document and are meant to be 
grouped horizontally. You can use the Side-by-Side format for design 
elements such as the following: 

□ Two-column scripts, although the Table format might be easier to 
use. 

□ Marginal annotations, references, or graphics and captions arranged 
horizontally, although the Position format is usually better for this 
purpose. 

□ Drop caps — as mentioned in the section on the Position format 
earlier. It's easier to use the Position format, but duplicating the 
same effect through the Side-by-Side format gives you more control 
over the placement of the drop cap. 

You can format Side-by-Side paragraphs as you write, or you can select 
and format them after you've entered them. Most of Word is WYSIWYG 
(what you see is what you get), but this is not really the case with Side-by- 
Side paragraphs. Instead, in Galley View the paragraphs appear one after 
the other, properly indented so that they will not overlap when printed side 
by side. However, once you've set up paragraphs in this format, it's a simple 
matter to use the Print Preview command to see what they will look like 
when printed. Unfortunately, the Page View feature of Word 4 doesn't 
support displaying Side-by-Side paragraphs as well as it does the Position 
format; often the paragraph having the format becomes invisible when you 
switch to Page View. Also, as mentioned earlier, the Paragraph dialog box in 
Word 4 doesn't contain an option for the Side-by-Side format: To use this 
option, use the Commands command to add it to the Format (or to another) 
menu, or assign a key sequence. For the following discussion, we'll assume 
you've added the Side-by-Side command to the Format menu. 

Setting up Side-by-Side paragraphs involves two steps: assigning the 
Side-by-Side format to the paragraphs you want to group and then adjusting 
the indents for the paragraphs so that they are placed the way you want 
them. The order of the steps doesn't really matter. Be sure that each pair of 
paragraphs to be formatted in this way touch. It won't work if you've insert- 
ed a paragraph mark between the two paragraphs to create a blank line. 
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Let's take the simplest case first — two paragraphs that are to be arranged 
horizontally on the page, as shown in Figure 9-23. First, assign them the Side- 
by-Side format: 

O Select both paragraphs. 

© Choose the Side-by-Side command. 
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Figure 9~23 

The two paragraphs to be set side by side. 

At this point you don't see a visible difference on the screen. Next, indent 
each paragraph in turn, one on the left and one on the right: 

© Select the first paragraph by clicking in it. 

O Display the Ruler. 

© Set the left and right indents for the first paragraph. You want the 
first paragraph on the left side of the page, and the left indent is 
undoubtedly already at 0 inches, so simply drag the right indent 
marker to 3 Vl inches. 

© Select the second paragraph. 

© Set a V4 inch interval between the paragraphs by dragging the left 
indent of the second paragraph to 3 % inches. 

You can also set the indents in the Indents group of the Paragraph dialog 
box. The screen should now look like Figure 9-24 on the following page. To 
check your work, view it in Page View or Print Preview. (See Figure 9-25.) 
Alternatively, you can print the experimental paragraphs alone: Select the 
paragraphs, choose the Print command, select the Print Selection Only 
option, and then click OK. 
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Figure 9-24 

The paragraphs after Side-by-Side formatting in Galley View. 




Figure 9-25 

The same paragraphs in Page View. 




Using the Style Sheet to Set Indents 

iGoing back and forth between two or more indent settings can be a chore, |[ 
but you can almost eliminate the trouble by using the style sheet feature. 
Simply define two styles on the style sheet, one for the left paragraphs and 
one for the right paragraphs. You can then assign either s^le with a few key- 
strokes. See Chapter 10, "Working with Style Sheets," for more information."^ 

Now let's consider a more complicated case, one that reveals the inner 
logic of the Side-By-Side format. Suppose you're preparing a newsletter in 
a single-column format but want to place a graphic in the center of the page 
with notes arranged around it, as shown in Figure 9-26. (The attribution of 
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tribe names to these artifacts is whimsical.) Figure 9-27 shows the original 
sequence of the paragraphs. (Incidentally, the graphic is an arrangement of 
full-screen images digitized with ThunderScan and compressed to 50 percent 
of their original sizes, using a technique described in Chapter 16, 'Transfer- 
ring Text and Graphics.") 



1. Kwakiutl oil 3. Burnished Salish clay pot, discovered in our 
lamp, discovered Columbia River digs, found by Judith Lindsay, 
by George 
MacDonald 
during his field 
study of North 
American Indian 
energy usage. 

2. Samish woven 
basket, circa 
1921, now in our 
Indian Works in 
the Twentieth 
Century exhibit. 




4. Tlingit seal-oil 
lamp, found by a 
summer intern on 
MacDonald’s 
field study. 

□ If you’d like 
more infomiation 
on this 

fascinating study, 
contact the 
Museum’s Patron 
Relations Office. 
Intern, vacation, 
and summer- 
study programs 
are also available. 



Figure 9-26 

A more complex side-by-side arrangement. 




Figure 9-27 

The paragraphs before being formatted. 
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To re-create this arrangement of paragraphs, enter the paragraphs listed 
in the figure. Select all the paragraphs (including the graphic), and set the 
Side-by-Side format. Then, for each paragraph, set the left and right indents 
according to the following table. 

Element Left indent Right indent 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 0 inches 1 inch 

Paragraph 3 and graphic 1 Vs inches 3 7/8 inches 

Paragraphs 4 and 5 4 inches 5 inches 

When you're done, the paragraphs should look like Figure 9-28. To make 
the group look better, add 4 points of space after each text paragraph. Also, 
paragraphs 1 and 2 are right aligned, paragraph 3 is justified, and the para- 
graph containing the graphic is centered and has a box border format. 




Figure 9-28 

The formatted paragraphs in Galley View. 

Word actually places each paragraph in a chain of paragraphs having 
the Side-by-Side format according to the position of its left or first-line indent 
alone, whichever is leftmost. (A chain of paragraphs is any sequence of para- 
graphs that is preceded by and succeeded by paragraphs not in the Side-by- 
Side format.) 
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The rules for the placement of paragraphs in the Side-by-Side format are 
as follows: 

□ If the paragraph's leftmost indent is the same as the one before it. 

Word places the paragraph in the same column as the one before it. 

□ If the leftmost indent of a paragraph is greater than (to the right of) 
the leftmost indent of the one before it, Word starts a new column. 

The new column starts at the beginning of the Space Before setting 
for the first paragraph in the chain having a left indent less than 
that of the new column. 

□ On the other hand, if the paragraph's leftmost indent is less than the 
one before it, Word places the paragraph in a new row. The new row 
starts just below the longest column in the row above it. 

In the example, the first and second paragraphs are in the same column 
because they have the same leftmost indents. The third paragraph starts a 
new column because its leftmost indent is greater than that of the one before 
it; it is aligned with the beginning of the first paragraph. The paragraph 
containing the graphic goes below the third paragraph because they have the 
same leftmost indents. The fourth paragraph starts a new column because, 
again, its leftmost indent is greater than that of the graphic and paragraph 3. 
Finally, the fifth paragraph has the same leftmost indent as the fourth one. 
Because no paragraph has a leftmost indent less than the one before it, no 
new rows were started. 



Experimenting with the Side-by-Side Format 

Set up the following three styles to play with this feature of Word: 



Style and alternate name Indents 



Column!, cl 


0 and 2 inches 


Column!, c2 


2 and 4 inches 



Columns, c3 4 and 6 inches 

Assign the Side-by-Side format and the Plain Box format to each. The Plain 
Box format will make it easier to see the limits of each paragraph. Create 
a series of about six short paragraphs of different lengths, and number them 
as in the example so that you can see where they'll go. Then you can assign a 
column style to a paragraph by clicking in it, pressing Shift-Command-S, 
entering the alternate name (cl, c2, c3) of the style you want to give to the 
paragraph, and then pressing the Return key. Use Print Preview or print the 
page to see how assigning styles in different patterns changes their arrange- 
ment with respect to one another. 
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Drop Caps 

A drop cap is a typographic element that consists of a large capital letter 
at the beginning of a paragraph — usually at the start of a chapter or major 
section in a document — that is brought down (or dropped) below the base- 
line of the first line in the paragraph. You can create drop caps like the one 
shown in Figure 9-29 (shown as text rather than as a screen dump, because 
Word doesn't display side-by-side drop caps in this case) in a few steps. 
After typing the paragraph: 

O Type the capital letter by itself in a new paragraph before 
the paragraph in question. Set a larger font size for the capital 
letter, and give it and the paragraph it belongs to the Side-by- 
Side format. 

® Move the left indent of the paragraph containing the capital 
a bit (about inch) to the left of the body paragraph. This 
makes the body paragraph start a new column to the right of 
the capital. Word draws overlapping paragraphs as though 
they were transparent— a side effect of the Side-by-Side format 
and one of the few advantages that Side-by-Side has over the 
Position format — so neither obscures the other. In this way, you 
can create elements you couldn't create with Word's standard 
range of features, 

© Insert tabs at the beginning of the first few lines of the text 
paragraph to create a space for the capital, and insert a tab 
before the capital to position it flush left with respect to the 
left indent of the body paragraph. 

O Use Print Preview to see the effect. You can lower or raise the 
drop cap by adding space before or after it in the Paragraph 
dialog box. Figure 9-30 shows the formats used to create the 
drop cap in Figure 9-29. 



W here do we find ourselves? In a series of which we do not know the extremes, and 
believe that it has none. We wake and find ourselves on a stair; there are stairs below 
us, which we seem to have ascended; there are stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight. But the Genius which, according to the old belief, stands at the 
door by which we enter, and gives us the lethe to drink, that we may tell no tales, mixed 
the cup too strongly, and we cannot shake off the lethargy now at noonday. 



Figure 9-29 

A Side-by-Side drop cap (the letter W). 
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Figure 9-30 

The Ruler settings for the drop cap in the previous figure. 



■ Formatting Tricks and Tips 

This section consists of a collection of useful tips you can use while format- 
ting your documents. 



Searching for and Replacing Formats 

You can search for and select text that has the same formats as the text you 
have just selected by using the Option-Command-R key sequence. Use this 
feature, along with the Again commands (discussed in a moment), to find 
and change all text with a specific set of formats. 

What you find depends on what you have selected. For example, to find 
all occurrences of a particular set of paragraph formats, select a paragraph 
having those formats by double-clicking in the selection bar. (However, if 
Show TI is on and you double-click in the first line of a paragraph that con- 
tains a paragraph properties mark, Word displays the Paragraph dialog box 
or the Position dialog box.) Then press Option-Command-R. If Word finds 
any paragraphs after that with the same formats, it selects them, stopping 
at the end of the last paragraph with that set of formats. 

Similarly, if you set an insertion point and use the Option-Command-R 
key sequence. Word selects every character beyond that point having the 
character formats of the character preceding the insertion point, up to the 
first character having a different format. Incidentally, if the selection stops at 
the end of a paragraph when you do this, it's because the (usually) invisible 
paragraph mark doesn't have the same formats. If you set an insertion point 
in plain text (that is, text with no additional character formats) and search for 
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formats in this way. Word selects all text after the insertion point that has the 
same font. 

If you select more than one word but not an entire paragraph, Word 
searches for the formats of the last character in the selection. The main use 
for this technique is to systematically replace one set of formats (character or 
paragraph) with another, particularly when you aren't using style sheets. 
However, once you have changed the formats for a given paragraph or set 
of characters, how do you search for further occurrences of the old formats? 
There is no text nearby in the old format that you can select and use as a 
pattern for a new search. 

Simply press Option-Command-A (Again) to repeat the original format 
search. Notice the similarity between this key sequence and the Command-A 
sequence used to repeat the last action. These commands are designed to 
work together, as follows: 

O Select the text having the formats you want to find and change. Press 
Option-Command-R to find the next segment of matching text. 

® When Word selects the matching text, change its formats as needed. 

© Press Option-Command-A to repeat the format search. 

O When Word selects more matching text, press Command-A to repeat 
the format change. 

® Repeat steps 3 and 4 throughout the rest of the document. If no 

matching text is found, when Word reaches the end of the document 
it asks if you want to continue from the beginning. Click Yes if you 
do, or chck No if you don't. If you're changing all of a certain set of 
formats, you probably should click Yes, because the text upon which 
you based your original search has not yet been changed. 



Using the Again Command for Ruler Format Changes 

When using the Ruler to make formatting changes to a paragraph, you can 
use the Command-A key sequence to repeat the last set of format changes 
collectively. For example, you can set justified alignment, a range of tab 
stops, and double spacing in one paragraph and then repeat the entire set 
of formats in another paragraph by clicking in it and pressing Command-A. 



Transferring Formats Quickly 

You can easily transfer the formats of a paragraph to others without using 
style sheets, if need be. You use one paragraph as the master paragraph and 
copy its formats to the others. This trick relies on the fact that Word connects 
the formats for a given paragraph to its paragraph mark. When you replace 
the paragraph mark of a paragraph with that of another, you also replace its 
paragraph formats. 
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First, select the paragraph mark for the master paragraph by double- 
clicking in the space just to the right of it (turning Show T1 on beforehand 
makes this easier), as Figure 9-31 illustrates. Press Command-C to copy it to 
the Clipboard. Next, select the paragraph mark for the paragraph you want 
to change and press Command- V to replace it with the one in the Clipboard. 




Figure 9-31 

A selected paragraph mark. 

You can replace a group of paragraph marks at once by first copying the 
master paragraph mark to the Clipboard and then selecting the range of 
paragraphs you want to change. Next, choose the Change command; in the 
Find What field enter ^p, and in the Change To field enter ^c. Click OK to 
replace the paragraph marks. One final observation: The style assigned to a 
paragraph is also tied to the paragraph mark, so you can use this technique 
to assign a style to a selected range of paragraphs. 



Formatting Glossary Entries 

Most of the time, text you select for use as a glossary entry will not include 
the paragraph mark. Text without the paragraph mark is stored without 
paragraph formatting. If you insert that text into the middle of a paragraph, 
it takes on the formats of the paragraph. 

However, if you specifically want to store the paragraph formats as 
well — for a company letterhead, for example — select both the text and the 
paragraph mark before creating the new glossary entry. You can even store 
the paragraph mark only, without the text. 
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Copying Character and Paragraph Formats 

You can copy either character or paragraph formats from a sample without 
having to repeat a complicated set of formatting steps. Whether you copy 
paragraph or character formats depends on what you have selected — a series 
of characters or an entire paragraph. 

O Select the sample text or paragraph. 

0 Press Option-Command-V. The status box in the lower left corner 
of the screen reads Format To. 

0 Select the text you want to reformat. The selection has a dotted 
underline. When all the text is selected, press the Return key to 
transfer the character or paragraph formats. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ A paragraph is any block of text that precedes a paragraph mark (1). 
It can even be a blank line. Paragraph marks are visible only when 
Show % from the Edit menu, is in effect. 

□ The paragraph format domain controls tabs, indention, alignment, 
line spacing, the spacing before and after paragraphs, the presence 
of rules or boxes around paragraphs, the grouping and placement of 
paragraphs on the page, and the numbering of lines in paragraphs. 

□ Paragraph formats are attached to the paragraph mark. Deleting the 
paragraph mark removes the formats. (The paragraph then merges 
with the one that follows it.) Replacing the paragraph mark changes 
the paragraph formats to those attached to the new paragraph mark. 

□ The Paragraph dialog box and the Ruler, displayed when you choose 
Paragraph from the Format menu, are the primary means by which 
you alter paragraph formats. You can display the Ruler alone by 
choosing Show Ruler from the Format menu, and you can also add 
paragraph formats to menus through the Commands command. 

□ The Ruler and the Paragraph dialog box show the paragraph formats 
in effect for the selected paragraphs or for the paragraph containing 
the insertion point. If the selected paragraphs have different formats, 
the Ruler and the boxes for the paragraph layout options in the 
Paragraph dialog box are filled with gray. 

□ The unit of measure shown in the Ruler reflects the current unit of 
measure set in the Preferences dialog box, available from the Edit 
menu. You can choose inches, points, picas, or centimeters. 

□ The Indents group in the Paragraph dialog box and the Tabs dialog 
box allow you to set indents and tabs more precisely than you can 
with the Ruler. The minimum interval for each in the various units 
of measure is 1 point, converted to the current unit of measurement: 

Unit of measure Accuracy in edit field 

Inches 0.014 inch (in) 

Centimeters 0.035 centimeter (cm) 

Points 1 point (pt) 

Picas 0.083 pica (pi) 

□ Indents are not the same as margins. Margins are in the document 
format domain and apply to your document as a whole; you set them 
with the Document dialog box, available from the Format menu. 
Indents apply to individual paragraphs and are used to override the 
margin to achieve a particular effect in your document. On the Ruler, 
the 0 point represents the left margin, and a dotted vertical line 
shows the location of the right edge of the column: If one column 
exists, the dotted line also corresponds to the right margin. 
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□ Setting a tab stop removes all default tab stops to its left. 

□ Specifying a tab stop for selected paragraphs adds a new tab stop to 
the ones already there and replaces an existing tab stop only if set at 
exactly the same position. 


■ Techniques 






The Ruler 






Icon 


Name 


Action 


Indent markers 

k 

r 

◄ 


First line indent 
Left indent 

Right indent 


Sets the indent for the first 
line of the paragraph. 

When you drag the left- 
indent marker, the first- 
line indent moves with 
it. To move the left- 
indent marker alone, 
press Shift and drag the 
marker. 

Sets the right indent. 


Default tab stops 
\ 


Default tab stop 


Defined in the Document 
dialog box. 


Style drop-down field 

Normal 


Style drop-down field 


Sets the style, or redefines 
the style by example. 


Tabs 

t 

t 

t. 

1 


Flush left tab 
Flush right tab 
Centered tab 
Decimal aligned tab 
Vertical line 


Characters begin at the tab 
stop. 

Characters end at the tab 
stop. 

Characters are centered 
over the tab stop. 

Decimal points are aligned 
on the tab stop. 

Draws a vertical line in the 



paragraph. Not a true tab 
stop. 
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Icon 


Name 


Action 


Alignment 






1=1 


Flush left alignment 


Lines are even with the left 
indent and ragged on the 
right. 


1^1 


Centered alignment 


Lines are centered between 
the left and right indents. 


1:^1 


Flush right alignment 


Ragged on the left. 


1=1 


Justified alignment 


Lines are even with the left 
and right indents. 


Line spacing 






1=1 


Single space 


Sets auto line spacing. 


1=1 


One-and-one-half spaces 


Lines are 1 8 points apart. 


1=1 


Double space 


Lines are 24 points apart. 


Paragraph spacing 






ll=!l 


Clo.sed space 


Specifies no extra space 
before the paragraph. 


1^ *1 


Open space 


Sets a Space Before format 
of 12 points for the 
paragraph. 


Ruler scale 






i.i.i 


Scale icon 


Switches the Ruler between 



margin-relative and 

page-relative 

measurement. 



The Paragraph Dialog Box 

Indents group Shows or sets the position of the indent marker. 

Measurements can be in inches (in), centimeters 
(cm), points (pt), or picas (pi). 

Left field Sets the left indent. Measured from the left edge 

of the text column. 

Right field Sets the right indent. Measured trom the right 

edge of the text column. 

First field Sets the first-line indent. Measured relative to the 

left indent. 

Spacing group Detennines the spacing before, within, and after 

the paragraph. Specify spacing in inches (in), 
centimeters (cm), points (pt), picas (pi), or lines 
(li). Fractional values are acceptable; values 
with more than two decimal places are 
truncated. 

Line Specifies spacing between lines in a paragraph. 

Auto (the default) sets the spacing automati- 
cally; spacing varies with the font size. The 
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Before 

After 


spacing within a paragraph varies, when 
necessary, to accommodate larger elements. 
Enter a negative value to prevent this. 

Specifies the spacing before a paragraph. Enter 
0 pt to remove the extra space. 

Specifies the spacing after a paragraph. Enter 0 pt 
to remove the extra space. 


Tabs dialog box 


Sets various types of tabs for paragraphs. 


Type option group 


Specifies the type of tab stop. Decimal aligns text 
on the first internal period within it; if there is 
no period, text aligns on the right edge of the 
text. Bar draws a 1 -point vertical line, not a true 
tab stop; pressing the Tab key expresses the 
insertion point through the bar. 


Leader option group 


Specifies the type of tab leader: periods, hyphens, 
or underscored space characters. Word adds a 
dot to the left of the tab marker having a leader. 


Set button 


Sets the tab format without dismissing the dialog 
box. 


Clear button 


Clears the selected tab stop. 


Clear All button 


Clears all nondefault tab stops. 


Position field 


Click on a tab stop in the Ruler, and the entry 
changes to reflect its position. Enter a new 
value, click Set or OK, and the position 
changes. 


Borders dialog box 


Draws various types of borders around para- 
graphs. Select a border type and a box type, 
or click on the boundaries in the paragraph 
schematic at the center of the dialog box. 

The four sides are determined by the leftmost 
indent, the right indent, the highest ascender 
in the first line, and the lowest descender in 
the last line. 


Border type group 


Sets the type of border to be drawn. 


Box type option group 


Sets the type of box drawn. Plain Box draws 
a border around the perimeter of a chain of 
selected paragraphs. Shadow Box is similar, but 
draws a thicker line at the bottom and 
right edges. Outside Bar draws a vertical bar 
2 points to the left of the left indent or on the 
outside indent if Mirror Odd/Even Pages is set 
in the Document dialog box. 


Spacing field 


Adds space beyond the 2-point space separating 
the border from the text in the paragraph. To set 
a different spacing on a certain side, enter the 
spacing value, and then click on the desired 
boundary in the schematic. 


Paragraph layout options 


Establish various spatial arrangements for 
paragraphs. 


Page Break Before option 


Starts the paragraph on a new page. 
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Keep With Next f option Does not permit a page break after the paragraph. 

Word is still free to place a page break within 
any paragraph having this formal. 

Line Numbering Adds or removes line numbering in a paragraph. 

This option is dimmed unless the Line 
Numbering option in the Section dialog box 
is turned on. 

Keep Lines Together Does not permit a page break anywhere in the 

paragraph. 



Position dialog box 
Horizontal drop-down field 



Vertical drop-down field 



Relative To groups 

Distance From Text field 

Paragraph Width field 
OK button 
Cancel button 
Reset button 
Preview button 

Paragraph dialog box buttons 
OK button 

Cancel button 

Apply button 



Sets the type of horizontal alignment to the 
boundary' set in the Relative To group below. 
Aligns the left or right edges of the paragraph 
on the left, right, inside, or outside edge of the 
selected boundary; or centers the paragraph 
beiw'een the left and right edges of a boundary. 

Sets the type of vertical alignment to the 
boundary set in the Relative To group below. 

In Line aligns the top edge of the positioned 
paragraph with the top edge of the first 
nonpositioned paragraph following. You 
can also align the paragraph on the top edge, 
bottom edge, or centered between the top and 
bottom edges of a boundary. 

Sets the vertical and horizontal boundaries on 
which the paragraph is to be positioned: 
margins, page edges, or the left and right edges 
of the current text column. 

Sets the space between the synthetic margins set 
by the Paragraph width value and the body text 
wrapped around the positioned object. 

Sets synthetic margins against which the indents 
of the positioned paragraph are measured. 

Implements the selected position formats and 
clo.ses the dialog box. 

Closes the dialog box without implementing the 
selected formats. 

Converts a positioned paragraph into a 
nonpositioned paragraph. 

Switches to Print Preview for you to check the 
placement or to drag the positioned object after 
clicking the Margins icon. 



Implements the .selected formats and closes the 
dialog box. 

Closes the dialog box without implementing the 
selected formats. 

Implements the selected formats without closing 
the dialog box. 
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Working with Paragraphs 

Merge two paragraphs into one 

O Choose Show ^ from the Edit menu to display the paragraph marks. 

@ Select the paragraph mark between the two paragraphs. 

0 Press the Backspace key. 

Start a new line without ending the paragraph 

O Press Shift-Return, 

Insert a paragraph mark after the insertion point 

O Press Option-Command-Return. 

Copy paragraph formats from one paragraph to another 

O Select the paragraph mark of the paragraph whose formats are to be 
copied, and copy it to the Clipboard. 

0 Select the paragraph mark for the paragraph to be changed. 

0 Paste the paragraph mark from the Clipboard to the document, 
replacing the selected paragraph mark. 

You can also use this technique to copy styles among paragraphs. 

Copy character or paragraph formats from one place to another 

O Select the text whose formats are to be copied. If the selection 
includes a paragraph mark, the paragraph formats are copied. 

0 Press Option-Command-V. The status box reads Format To. 

0 Select the text to be reformatted, and press the Return key. 

Specifying Text to Be Formatted 

Format one paragraph 

O Set the insertion point in the paragraph. 

Format several sequential paragraphs 

O Select the paragraphs. 

Format text you are about to type 

O Set the insertion point where you plan to enter the text. 
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Setting Indents 

Set an indent from the Ruler 

O Select the paragraphs to be indented. 

@ Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. 

© Drag the appropriate marker to the location of the indent. 

If you move the left-indent marker (the lower of the two left triangles), the 
first-line indent moves with it. To move the left indent only, press Shift and 
then drag the left-indent marker. 

Set the left or first-line indent to the left of the page margin 

O Drag either or both indents past the 0 point on the Ruler. 

© After a 1 -second delay, the window scrolls to the right. 

You can also scroll to the left of the 0 point by pressing the Shift key as you 
click the left scroll arrow. 

Set an indent 

O Select the paragraphs to be indented. 

© Choose Paragraph from the Format menu. 

© Click in the First, Left, or Right edit fields, and enter the position of 
the indent in inches, centimeters, points, or picas . 

O Click OK. 

You can also drag an indent marker in the Ruler; the value of the indent 
appears in the appropriate field in the Indents group. 

Setting Line and Paragraph Spacing 

Set line spacing or paragraph spacing from the Ruler 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Display the Ruler. 

© Click the appropriate icon. 

Set line or paragraph spacing with the Spacing options 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose the Paragraph command. 

© Enter the new spacing in the Line, Before, or After field. 

O Click OK. 
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Setting Tabs 

Change Word's default tab stop interval 

O Choose Document from the Format menu. 

® Double-click in the Default Tab Stops field. 

® Enter a new tab-stop interval in inches, centimeters, points, or picas. 
O Enter 22 in to remove all default tab stops. 

© Click OK. 

You can set up to 50 tab stops in a given paragraph. 

Set tab stops from the Ruler 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

@ Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. 

® Drag the appropriate tab icon to the desired location on the Ruler. 

Set tab stops from the Tabs dialog box 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

® Choose the Paragraph command, and click the Tabs button. 

© Drag the icon for the type of tab you want onto the Ruler. The setting 
for the tab stop appears in the Position field. 

O Enter the new position of the tab stop in the Position field. 

© Click OK. 

Delete a tab stop 

O Drag the tab marker off the Ruler, or select the tab marker and click 
the Clear button in the Tabs dialog box. 

Move a tab stop 

O Drag the marker on the Ruler, or click on the marker and specify a 
new position in the Position field. 

Place a vertical line in the paragraph 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. 

© Drag the Vertical Line icon to the desired location. 

Assign a tab leader to a tab stop 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 
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® Choose the Paragraph command, and click the Tabs button. The Tabs 
dialog box appears. 

0 Set a new tab, or click on an existing tab. 

O Click the option you want in the Leader option group. Click None to 
remove an existing tab leader from the stop. 

© Click OK. 

Adding Borders 

Adding a Plain Box, Shadow Box, or Outside Bar 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

0 Choose the Paragraph command, and click the Borders button. The 
Borders dialog appears. 

© Select a line style: Single, Thick, Double, Dotted, or Hairline. On a 
PostScript printer, the Dotted line type prints in a 50 percent gray, 
and the Hairline is Vl50 inch thick (about Vl point). On a non- 
PostScript printer, the Hairline width is 1 point. 

O Enter a positive number in the Spacing field to add more than the 
2-point minimum space between the border and the text. Borders are 
measured from the leftmost and right indents of the paragraph and 
from the upper and lower limits of the Line Spacing setting. 

© Select the Plain Box, Shadow Box, or Outside Bar options. The 

Outside Bar prints on the left side of the paragraph or on the outside 
edge of the paragraph if you've set the Mirror Even/Odd Margins 
option in the Document dialog box. 

© Click OK. 

Double-clicking anywhere on the outer edge of the schematic sets the Plain 

Box type. Clicking in the center of the schematic adds a border between every 

two paragraphs having that format. 

Adding a Custom border 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose the Paragraph command, and click the Borders button. The 
Borders dialog box appears. 

For each border added: 

© Select a line style, as for the standard boxes. 

O Enter a positive number in the Spacing field to add more than the 
2-point minimum space between the border and the text of the 
paragraph. 
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0 In the schematic, click on the paragraph boundary that is to have the 
border. If the Custom box type isn't already selected, clicking on one 
of the paragraph boundaries automatically selects it. 

0 When you've finished specifying borders, click OK. 

Clicking in the center of the schematic adds a border between every two 
paragraphs having that format. To determine the line style on a given 
boundary, press the Option key and click on the border. The icon for that line 
style becomes selected. Two clicks, a moment apart, (not double-clicking) on 
a boundary that has a border deletes the border. Otherwise, clicking 
on a boundary that has a given line style toggles the border on and off. 



Specifying Paragraph Layout Options 

Force a page break before a paragraph 

O Select the paragraph to be affected. 

@ Choose the Paragraph command. 

© Click the Page Break Before option. 

O Click OK. 

Disallow page breaks in or between paragraphs 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose the Paragraph command. 

© Click the Keep With Next 11 or Keep Lines Together option (or both). 

O Click OK. 

Reynove line numbering from a paragraph 

The Line Numbering option is dimmed unless you have turned on the 

Line Numbering option in the Section dialog box. When you do this, all 

lines are numbered automatically. To remove the line numbers from certain 

paragraphs: 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose the Paragraph command. 

© Click the Line Numbering option. 

O Click OK. 

Create positioned paragraphs 

O Select the paragraph to be affected. 

© Choose the Position command, or click the Position button in the 
Paragraph dialog box. 
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€) Set the desired horizontal and vertical alignment options relative to 
the desired boundary of the left, right, top, or bottom margins or 
page edges, or set them to the left and right boundaries of the current 
text column. 

O Enter a number in the Paragraph Width field other than the default 
Auto to establish synthetic margins against which the indents of the 
positioned paragraph are measured. 

© Enter a value in the Distance From Text field to add space between 
the positioned object and the body text wrapped around it, if any. 

© Click OK. 

If you click in the positioned paragraph and the Ruler is visible, the 0 point 
on the Ruler shifts to the left edge of the boundary set by the Paragraph 
Width value. 

Set paragraphs side by side 

This format doesn't appear in the Paragraph dialog box of Word 4. You must 
add it to a menu or create a key sequence for it through the Commands 
dialog box. 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose the Side-by-Side command or use the key sequence. 

Next, indent the paragraphs so that they will fit beside one another in the 
arrangement you want, according to the position of their left or first-line 
indents (whichever of the two indents is leftmost). You can preview Side-by- 
Side arrangements in Print Preview but often not in Page View. 

□ If the leftmost indent of a paragraph is greater than (to the right of) 
that of the paragraph above it, the paragraph goes to the right of the 
preceding paragraph on the same row. 

□ If the leftmost indent of a paragraph is less than that of the preceding 
paragraph, it starts a new row below the preceding paragraph. 

□ If the two leftmost indents are the same, the second paragraph 
appears underneath the one before it and in the same column. 



Other Techniques 

Change the alignment of text 

O Select the paragraphs to be affected. 

© Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. 

© Click the icon for the type of alignment you want. 





Return the selected paragraphs to the Normal style 

O Press Shift-Command-P, or choose the Normal style from the drop- 
down field in the Ruler, or press Shift-Command-S and type Normal. 

Display a list of the formats for the current paragraph 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu. 

0 If the current formats are not listed, delete the contents of the Based 
On field and click in the Style field. 

© Click Cancel when you are finished. 

Add paragraph formats to a menu 

O Press Option-Command- +. 

© Choose Paragraph from the Format menu. 

© Click on the option you want to add in the Ruler or dialog box. 

Or, add the desired commands through the Commands dialog box. 

Search for and replace paragraph fortnats 

O Select text having the formats you want to search for. 

© Press Option-Command-R. Word selects the next block of text with 
those formats. 

© Change the formats as needed. 

O Press Option-Command-A to search for the next occurrence of the 
formats. 

© Press Command-A to repeat the format change. 



■ Commands 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



I 1 12 Line Spaced 
Centered 



Change Ruler Scale 



Sets one-and-one-half-line spacing (18 points) for selected 
paragraphs. 

Centers text of selected paragraph between left and right 
indents. 

8§OC 

Cycles among the three ruler scales: normal, page, and table 
scales. 
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Command name 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Close Spacing 
Copy Formats 

Double Space 
Find Formats 

First Line Indent 

Rush Left 
Flush Right 
Hanging Indent 

Hide Ruler 
Hidef 



Insert New Paragraph 
Justified 

Keep Lines Together 
Keep with Next f 

Nest Paragraph 



Removes vertical space before selected paragraphs. 

Copies character or paragraph formatting of selection 
(depending on whether entire paragraph is selected) and 
applies it to subsequently selected text. 

Sets double-spacing (24 points) for selected paragraphs. 

88 -OV 

Searches for character or paragraph formats matching those of 
selected text, depending on whether an entire paragraph is 
selected. 

88“^R 

Indents first line of selected paragraph to first default tab stop 
to right. 

880F 

Aligns text of selected paragraph flush with left indent. 

880L 

Aligns text of selected paragraph flush with right indent. 

880R 

Indents lines after first line of selected paragraph to next 
default tab stop to right. 

88 OT 

Toggles display of the Ruler. If the Ruler isn’t visible, the 
command reads Show Ruler and appears in the list box after 
Show Menu Function Keys. 

88R 

Toggles display of Word’s normally invisible characters, such 
as spaces, tabs, and paragraph marks. If the characters aren’t 
visible, the command reads Show f and appears in the list box 
after Show Text Boundaries. 

88R 

Terminates current paragraph and inserts a paragraph mark. 

or 

vs? 

Justifies text of .selected paragraph between left and right 
indents. 

880J 

Prevents a page break within selected paragraph. 

Prevents a page break between selected paragraph and 
following paragraph. 

Shifts left indent of .selected paragraph to next default tab stop 
to right. First-line indent is relative to new left indent position. 

880N 
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Command name 



Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



New H After Ins. Point Inserts a paragraph mark after insertion point without moving 

insertion point to next line. 



No Line Numbers in Paragraph 

Turns off line numbering for selected paragraph. Available if 
line numbering option is on for current section. 



Normal Paragraph 

Open Spacing 

Paragraph Border: 
Paragraph Borders . . . 
Paragraph. . . 

Position... 

Show Ruler 



Show Styles on Ruler 
Show H 

Side by Side 
Single Line Spaced 
Tabs . . . 

Unnest Paragraph 



Applies Normal style to paragraph. 

se'OP fl* 

Adds 12 points of vertical space before .selected paragraphs. 

8800 

Applies specified type of border to selected paragraph. 

Applies and removes paragraph borders. 

Changes paragraph formatting of selected paragraph(s). 

Format 88M OF14 

Positions selected paragraphs on current page. 

Format 

Toggles display of ruler at top of document, footnote, or 
header/footer window. 

Format 88R 

Displays li.st of styles from ruler style selection box. 

Displays .screen .symbols such as ^ (paragraph mark). 

Edit 88V 

Applies Side-by-Side format to selected paragraphs. 

Sets single-spacing ( 1 2 points) for selected paragraphs. 

Sets and clears tabs for selected paragraph(s). Controls tab 
alignment and type of tab leader. 

Shifts left indent of selected paragraph to next default tab stop 
to left. First-line indent is relative to new left-indent position. 

880M 






Working with Style Sheets 



he style sheet might well be Word's most powerful feature, yet it is 
also the least understood. Although styles can be used to produce 
complex effects, the basic concept behind them is quite simple: A 
style is merely a group of character and paragraph formats that you've given 
a name; a style sheet is all the styles one document contains. 

You've already encountered styles many times in this book. In Chapter 2, 
you learned how to create an outline and use the heading styles to establish a 
consistent design for the heads in a sample document. You've also seen 
numerous allusions to the fact that using styles is easier than repeating a 
complicated series of formatting operations for each element in a document. 
Finally, it should be clear by now that every document uses styles, even if 
you haven't assigned any explicitly, because Word assigns the Norntal style to 
the text you enter in the absence of any other style. 

The most important principle behind the concept of styles is that nearly 
every document consists of repeating design elements, such as: 




□ Level headings (assigned one of the heading styles) 

□ Body text (assigned the Normal style) 

□ Headers 

□ Footers 
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□ Figure captions 

□ Tables 

□ Lists 

□ Side-by-side text in columns 

□ Marginal annotations 

Without styles, you would have to maintain a detailed list of the font, 
font size, line spacing, alignment, and other character and paragraph formats 
for each element. Experimenting with the design for a document would be 
difficult, as you would have to make each formatting change individually. 

With styles, all you have to do is identify the unique design elements in a 
document and define and name each element. You can then attach a style to 
an element simply by selecting the element and specifying the style; the 
character and paragraph formats contained in the style definition are applied 
to the text at once. If you want to play with the appearance of a document, 
you merely have to modify a style, and every paragraph assigned that style 
changes instantly. 

Moreover, once you've taken the time to work out a well-balanced and 
good-looking set of styles for one document, you can easily transfer the style 
sheet to another document. In this way, you can build on your efforts rather 
than repeat them. In addition to letting you transfer styles between docu- 
ments, Word also supports standard operations such as the cutting, pasting, 
and deletion of style entries. 



■ Style Sheet Basics 

As was mentioned earlier, a style is a collection of character and paragraph 
formats that has a name. More specifically, a style can contain any format- 
ting instruction available in the Character dialog box, the Ruler, and the 
Paragraph dialog box. Section and document formats set in the Section dialog 
box. Document dialog box, and elsewhere cannot be stored in a style. 

Each style sheet can contain a maximum of 255 styles. Many of these 
styles are so common that they are predefined as automatic styles; there are 34 
of these, including the Normal style. You've already encountered the heading 
styles in Chapter 2; others include the header style for headers, the footer style 
for footers, and the page mimber style, which controls the format of the page 
number you can place in Page Preview. That leaves 221 empty slots for your 
design elements. By comparison, this book uses 52 styles, 14 of which are 
automatic styles. 

Styles affect an entire paragraph at a time and therefore might better 
be termed paragraph styles. The style assigned to a paragraph is tied to its 
paragraph mark, as was mentioned in the previous chapter. You can't, for 
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example, double-space half a paragraph and single-space the other half. Once 
you assign a style to a paragraph, you can selectively alter the format for any 
character within the paragraph. If a style calls for bold text, for instance, you 
can still remove the boldface from any portion of the text. Similarly, you can 
override any paragraph format in a style definition by manually applying 
another format. 

However, once you have created a style, you should generally alter 
the formats of text having that style through the style sheet, rather than by 
making extensive manual adjustments. As Figures 10-la and 10-lb illustrate, 
if you change the definition of a style, all text formatted with it changes 
instantly. 

Unlike a glossary, which can be shared by all documents, a style sheet is 
considered a part of a particular document. You can, however, copy style 
sheets from one document to another, as you'll see later in this chapter. 

You do not need to save your style sheets on disk, as you do personal 
user dictionaries, glossaries, or documents. Because the style sheet is a part 
of the document, it is saved when you save the document. 

Word keeps the preset definitions for the automatic styles in a default 
style sheet, stored in the current Word Settings file. You can change the 
preset definitions of these styles and even add more styles to the list so that 
any new document you create starts with the new defaults. This, too, is 
discussed later in the chapter. First, you have to learn how to define and 
use styles. 




Figure 10-13 

Changing the font format through the style sheet. 
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Figure 10-1b 

After the style has changed. 




Multiple Word Settings Files and Default Style Sheets 
Although this was mentioned in Chapter 3, it bears repeating in this context: 
You can create different settings files for different purposes (giving each a 
different name, of course). To start Word with one of these settings files, 
double-click its icon from the Finder, or call it up in the Commands dialog 
box. In this way you can set up different environments, each with its own 
default style sheet. When you double-click a document icon or the Word 
icon, the program uses the defaults specified in the file named Word Settings. 
If no Word Settings file exists. Word creates one and fills it with the preset 
defaults. 



■ Defining Styles 

You will probably want to become acquainted with styles by defining a few 
of your own and applying them in a document. This section and the next 
describe how to do this. You will learn how to alter the Normal style, define 
your own styles, and make changes to styles, including the automatic styles. 
Once you know these basic techniques, you'll see how you can assign styles 
to paragraphs of text. Finally, the last section of this chapter concentrates on 
more advanced techniques for manipulating styles. 
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Redefining the Normal Style 

The easiest way to begin learning about styles, and probably the most com- 
mon use for styles, is to redefine the Normal style, one of the 34 automatic 
styles that Word supports. When you choose New from the File menu and 
start typing, this is the style Word assigns to your text. The preset definition 
for the Normal style is as follows: 

□ Character formats: 12-point New York. If the New York font is not 
installed in your System file, Geneva is used instead. 

□ Paragraph formats: Single-line spacing, flush-left alignment, no tabs 
other than the defaults established in the Document dialog box, 
closed paragraph spacing, paragraph indents even with the left and 
right margins. 

Each new Word document starts with the Normal style. The style that 
is assigned to the first paragraph of text you selected (or the paragraph 
containing the insertion point) appears in the right portion of the status box, 
located near the lower left corner of the window. (See Figure 10-2.) When you 
open a new document, the box always reads Normal. 











|Normal+... 





Figure 10-2 

The style name in the status box. 

Try redefining the Normal style by changing its font from New York to 
Helvetica and specifying double-spaced lines. Start by making a copy of a 
short document for your experiments. You can do this from the Finder by 
selecting the file and choosing Duplicate from the File menu, or from Word 
by opening the file and saving it under a different name. 

Now start Word if you haven't already, open the file, and save it as 
Text Only by choosing Save As from the File menu, clicking the File Format 
button, selecting the Text Only option, clicking OK, and then clicking Save. 
This step removes all character and paragraph formats from your document 
and converts it to Normal style text. 

Next, choose the Define Styles command, or double-click the style-name 
portion of the status area. The Define Styles dialog box appears, as shown in 
Figure 10-3 on the following page. 
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Define StylesiUntitled I 




Figure 10-3 

The Define Styles dialog box. 

The list box showing all the styles currently defined in your document 
contains only two entries: New Style and Normal. The name Normal is pre- 
ceded by a check mark, indicating that it is the style of the currently selected 
paragraph, and a bullet, indicating that it is one of the automatic styles. The 
automatic styles appear in this list box only when you use them in a docu- 
ment. For example, when you look at the styles for a document created with 
the outlining feature, you see a style name for every level your outline uses. 

Notice that the Neiv Style entry is underlined; this means it really isn't a 
style per se but a "dummy" style. Word assumes when you call up the dialog 
box that you want to create a new style rather than modify an old one, and so 
instead of highlighting the name of the style of the selected text, it higlilights 
New Style. 

O Click on Normal in the list box. The current definition of the Normal 
style appears in the lower part of the dialog box. 

© Choose Character from the Format menu. Select Helvetica (or any 
other font) and click OK. Notice that all the text in your document 
changes to the new font. 

© Press Command-R to display the Ruler. (Or choose Show Ruler from 
the Format menu.) 

O Click the double-space icon in the Ruler. The text in your document 
changes to the double-space format. (Incidentally, this is a great way 
to set double spacing for printing the rough drafts of your document. 

You can change it back to single spacing when you're ready to print 
the final version.) 

© Chck the Define button to redefine the Normal style, and then click 
Cancel. If you want to both redefine the style and apply it to the 
currently selected text, click Define and OK (however, simply 
clicking OK alone also defines it). If you want to cancel the operation, 
click Cancel without clicking Define. 
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If you want, you can redefine the Normal style for all new documents by 
clicking the Set Default button just above the Define button. Both buttons 
redefine the style, but the Set Default button also changes the definition in 
the current Word Settings file. The Define button changes the style for the 
current document alone. 



Defining a New Style by Command 

You saw how to redefine the Normal style by command. Defining a new style 
by command involves a similar process, except that you work with the Nnv 
Style item instead of the Normal entry in the list box of the Define Styles 
dialog box. Here is the procedure: 

O Choose the Define Styles command. When the dialog box appears, 
the New Style item is selected. 

@ Enter a name in the Style edit field. Style names can contain any 
character except the comma. Word is case sensitive when it comes to 
styles: It maintains a distinction between uppercase and lowercase 
letters. Keep this in mind when you assign style names. Also, even 
though you can enter names up to 254 characters long, only 24 
characters fit into the Define Styles list box. 

© Choose the character and paragraph formatting commands you want 
to define for the style from the Format and Font menus, or use the 
key sequences for the formats. As you set the formats, they appear in 
the definition area of the dialog box. (See Figure 10-4.) 

O When you're done, click the Define button; then click OK to apply 
the new style to the currently selected paragraph or Cancel to define 
the new style without applying it. 

It is possible to assign alternate names to a style by separating the names 
with commas. This is useful if you want to assign short codes that are easy to 
enter from the keyboard. Alternate style names are discussed in more detail 
later in this chapter, in the section on assigning styles from the keyboard. 




Figure 10-4 

Styles in the definition area. 
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Defining a New Style hy Example 

Defining a new style by example is like defining one by command, but in- 
stead of choosing a series of formatting commands, you base the style on 
a sample of text that has the character and paragraph formats you want. 

This technique is useful if, for example, you make some paragraph 
formatting changes to text in the Normal style and then decide to save these 
formats as a separate style so that you can use them again. When you change 
the formats in a paragraph of normal text, you see Normal + in the status box. 
You can interpret this as 'This paragraph uses the Normal style, with some 
additional paragraph formats applied manually." When you display the 
Define Styles dialog box, the formatting changes you have made are listed 
in the definition area. 

You can define a style by example in two ways: through the Define Styles 
dialog box and from the Ruler (a much easier way available in Word 4). 

Defining by Example Through the Define Styles Dialog Box 
Here's how to define these formats as a style through the Define Styles dialog 
box. After you create the combination of character and paragraph formats 
you want to use as a template: 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu. The Nezv Style item is 
selected in the dialog box, and the current definition of the selected 
paragraph appears in the lower part of the dialog box. (If you select- 
ed more than one paragraph, you see the paragraph formats of the 
first paragraph and the character formats of the first character of 
the selection. If you only set the insertion point, you see the character 
formats of the first character after the insertion point.) 

@ Click in the Style edit field, and type the name of your new style. 

Do not use commas in the name. (See the previous section for more 
information on style names.) 

© Click the Define button, and then click OK to apply the new style to 
the currently selected paragraph, because you undoubtedly want to 
assign the style to the paragraph you used to create the style. 

The name of the new style appears in the status box. 

Defining by Example from the Ruler 

Using the Ruler to define formats as a style is far easier than using the Define 
Styles dialog box. After you create the effects you want to record in the style 
and select the paragraph: 

O Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. (If you selected more 
than one paragraph, you'll be adding the paragraph formats of the 
first paragraph and the character formats of the first character of the 
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selection. If you only set the insertion point, you'll be adding the 
character formats of the first character after the insertion point.) 

@ Click in the Style drop-down field, and then type the name of the 
new style. Do not use commas in the name. (See the previous section 
for more information on style names.) 

© Press Return. Word displays a dialog box, asking whether you want 
to define a style having the name you've entered, based on the for- 
mats in the selected paragraph. Click Define or press Return again. 

(If you're sure you want to define the style, it's much faster simply to 
press the Return key quickly twice — when you do this. Word doesn't 
display the dialog box.) 

Word adds the name of the new style to the others on the drop-down 
field. 



Creating a Work Area for Styles in a Document 

A good way to experiment with styles, while minimizing the effect of for- 
matting on the actual text of the document, is to create a work area at the 
end of the document, as follows: 

O Copy a sample of each design element to the end of the document. 
For example, copy an example of each level of heading — one for 
the body text, a sample of each type of table or list, and so on. 

@ Place the insertion point at the beginning of each paragraph, and 
enter the name you will give to the style when you define it. 

© Format each element until you have what you want. 

O Use each formatted sample to define the style for it by example, 
as was just described. 

Using a work area is also a good way to get all the design elements in 
one place so that you can see how they work together. 




■ Assigning Styles to Paragraphs 

Once you've named and defined a style, you can apply it before or during the 
typing of a paragraph or any time after you type it. When you apply a style, 
the selected paragraphs take on the defined formats, as though you had 
manually set an entire range of character or paragraph formats at once. 

You apply a style in one of five ways: by choosing a style from the Styles 
drop-down field in the Ruler, by choosing the Styles command or the Define 
Styles command from the Format menu, by choosing a style that you've 
added to the Work menu, or by using a key sequence to call up the style by 
name. Also, if certain styles tend to follow each other, you can have Word 
assign them as you write. 
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Applying a Style from the Ruler 

This is perhaps the easiest way to attach a style to a paragraph. Assuming the 
Ruler is visible, select one or more paragraphs and choose the style from the 
Style drop-down field. 

If the first paragraph in the selection already has the style you want to 
apply. Word responds with a dialog box, asking if you want to reapply the 
style to the paragraph. This is useful when you've applied a paragraph 
format that doesn't belong to the definition for the style. (You can tell this is 
the case when the style name in the status area has an appended plus sign 
and ellipsis.) 



Using the Styles or Define Styles Command 

The technique for applying styles is basically the same for the Styles and 
Define Styles commands. Either command works well for this purpose. 
Simply select some text, choose either command, select a style, and click OK 
to assign the style to the text. If you choose the command while typing or if 
you place the insertion point in a paragraph, the style is applied to the 
paragraph containing the insertion point. 

You're already familiar with the Define Styles dialog box. The Styles 
dialog box, shown in Figure 10-5, is an abbreviated version of the Define 
Styles dialog box. It contains a list box showing all the styles on the style 
sheet. (Remember that only the automatic styles you're actually using appear 
in the box.) The definition of the highlighted style appears in the lower part 
of the dialog box. Finally, you see the familiar OK, Cancel, and Apply buttons 
on the right side of the box. You might find it more convenient to use this 
dialog box for applying styles, once you've defined them with the Define 
Styles dialog box. 
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Figure 10~5 

The Styles dialog box. 
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Applying Styles from the Work Menu 

Once you're comfortable with styles, adding them to the Work menu 
makes applying them within your documents very convenient. Tlie process 
is simple: Choose the Styles or Define Styles command, press Option- 
Command- +, and click on a style name in the list box. The menu bar blinks 
to signal the addition. If you've already added that style to the menu, the 
program beeps. Once you've added a style to the Work menu, you can apply 
it simply by placing the insertion point in a paragraph or selecting some text 
and then choosing the style from the menu as though it were an ordinary 
Word command. 

As was mentioned earlier, style sheets are kept with their documents. 
However, Word stores the Work menu in the current Word Settings file and 
makes the same menu available to any document you work with. If you 
choose a style from the Work menu that doesn't exist in the document. Word 
merely beeps and does nothing. 

This situation suggests two approaches you can take when working with 
styles that you have added to the Work menu. The first approach, and by 
far the most powerful, is to standardize the names you give your styles. The 
definition assigned to a given name can vary from document to document. 
Remember that Word is sensitive to case in style names, so be careful to keep 
capitalization consistent. You can even share styles among documents you 
use to promote this consistency. (This topic is explored later in this chapter.) 

The other approach is to maintain a series of different Settings files and 
start Word by double-clicking on the Settings file you want to use for that 
session or by loading the Settings file from the Commands dialog box. This 
approach is a bit more cumbersome than standardizing the style names but 
can be very useful when you work with widely varying types of documents. 



Applying Styles from the Keyboard 

Using the keyboard to assign styles saves you from reaching for the mouse 
and pulling down menus. You might prefer the keyboard method once you 
get used to style sheets and want to work as quickly as possible from the 
keyboard alone. The keyboard approach does require that you know your 
styles by name, because you must enter their names from the keyboard. 

O Set the insertion point or select the text to be affected by the new 
style. 

© Press Shift-Command-S. Note that the status box now reads Style. 

© From the keyboard, type the name of the style you want to use, and 
press the Enter key or the Return key. 
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You do not need to type the entire name of the style you want, only 
enough to distinguish it from the rest of the styles in the style sheet. Also, 
although Word is case sensitive when you are defining styles and invoking 
them from the Work menu, here you can enter the name in lowercase letters 
if it will not conflict with another style name. 

For example, suppose you wanted to apply a style the you've named 
Special None of Word's automatic styles start with S and, assuming that none 
of the styles you've created start with an S (whether uppercase or lowercase), 
you can simply press Shift-Command-S, type the letter s and press the Return 
key. Word will understand which style you want to use. 

However, suppose now that you have another style called Specification, 
Both Special and Specification start with the same five letters, so to differentiate 
between the two, you must type at least the first six letters of the style you 
want to use, either specia or specif. 

If you change your mind about applying the style after using this short- 
cut, you can abort the command by pressing Command-(period) or clicking 
anywhere in the document window. Word also aborts the command if you 
take longer than about 20 seconds to enter a style name in the status area. 

A Shortcut for the Keyboard Command 

If you are assigning styles to text you've already entered, you will probably 
use the mouse to scroll through the document and select insertion points. 
After you've used the Shift-Command-S keyboard routine once, you can 
merely click in the status box to display the Style prompt. (See Figure 10-6.) 
Then type the first few letters of the style name and press the Return key. 




Figure 10-6 

Clicking in the status box. 

The status box also displays prompts for other options, including font 
selection and the entry of ASCII code characters. To recall the Style prompt 
after using any other of these commands, press Shift-Command-S again. 

Alternate Style Names 

When you enter a name for a style you're defining, you can give the style 
one or more alternate names separated from one another by commas. The 
best use for these alternate names is to create code names that are easy to 
remember and easy to enter from the keyboard. 
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For example, suppose you are writing a screenplay and have created 
different styles for the various parts of the document, such as for the char- 
acter name, dialogue, and action. The names and codes you use for these 
styles might resemble the ones in Figure 10-7. You can apply the dialogue 
style by pressing Shift-Command-S and typing the entire word dialogue to 
differentiate it from the dialogue list style, or you can simply type dg. You 
can add the code when you first define, or later redefine, the style. 



Define Style$;$creenplay format 




Figure 10-7 

Style names and their alternates in the Define Styles list box. 



Remember that the rules about entering a unique style name when 
using Shift-Command-S apply to alternate names as well as full names. 

For example, if in Figure 10-7 the style dialogue had the alternate name dia, 
and the style dialogue list had the alternate name dial, you would not be able 
to access the dialogue style by entering di alone, because di is shared by two 
alternate names. 



Applying Styles with the Again Key 

In Word, Command-A is the Again command; it repeats the previous 
command. You can use this command to apply the same style repeatedly 
to different paragraphs within your document. First, apply to some text the 
style you want to use. Then, set the insertion point where you want to apply 
the style again and press Command-A. 




The Next Style Option 

The Next Style option is a great help when you're entering the text for a 
document and expect certain styles to follow one another in a logical 
progression. 

For example, body text usually follows a heading in a document. If you 
are using one of the heading styles for the heads and the Normal style for the 
body text, this means you want to start typing in Normal style text after 
you've entered the heading and pressed the Return key. 
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Without the Next Style feature, you would have to change the style for 
the body text to Normal manually. However, if you enter Normal in the Next 
Style edit field when you define the style for each level of heading. Word 
switches automatically to the Normal style when you press the Return key 
after typing a heading. 

The automatic heading styles are preset to use Normal as the Next Style. 
For other styles, the style itself is the default; that is, text you type after 
pressing the Return key continues in the same style. For an example of how 
this feature of Word might be used in a document, take a look at the 
screenplay document in Chapter 18, ''Blueprints." 




Overriding the Next Style 

If a style has a Next Style entry different from the name of the style itself, 
and if you want to continue in the style instead of proceeding to the Next 
Style, then press Command-Return at the end of the paragraph. Word 
ignores the Next Style and continues in the same style as that of the 
preceding paragraph. 



Applying Styles and Pre-existing Character Formats 

Suppose you have been writing in the Normal style and have put some text in 
italics, as shown in Figure 10-8a. Later, you decide you'd like to create a style 
for quotes that contains the italic character attribute. If you go back and apply 
the style to the entire paragraph, you'll see every word in the paragraph 
become italicized except the quoted text, which returns to the un-italicized 
(often called Roman) typeface. Figure 10-8b on the following page shows how 
this might look. 



I Emerson/Compensotion 1 



This Law writes the laws of cities and nations. It 
will not be baulked of its end in the smallest iota. It 
is in vain to build or plot or combine against it. 
Things refuse to be mismanaged long. nalunt 
iiiujnsh^ Thou^ no checks to a new 

evil appear, the checks exist, and will appear. If the 
OTvemment is cruel, the govemoris life is not safe. 
If you tax loo high/ the revenue will yield nothing. 
If you make the criminal code san^inary. juries 
will not convict. Nothing arbitrary, nothing 
artificial can endure. Emerson. Ctvi}/»n^tuw . 



Di 

5 



Pd<je 1 



{Normal 









Figure 10-8a 

The text as it might appear if you add italics manually. 
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[ Emerson/Compensation ! 



This Lupr wiN<s thi? Jsws iif d ties duni rtatiiins. It 
mil notl>e UuiJXeii ixfits ejuiin the snidiJest iot». It 
is in vain to build or pxlot or eonibine against it. 
Things lehise to he mismanaged long. Res nolunt 
diu male administrah. Thou^i no ehecks to a neve 
evilapfvar, the ehecXs exist and wl/av/vw: If the 
gtvejmnent is cruel, the g.'ivejnoj's lih is not safe. 
Ifwnitaxtoohigli, the /evenue mil yield nothing, 
l/you njaie the cn/ninal ctxie san^tinaj}', /udes 
will not i-onvict Nothing a/bihajy^ nothing 
a/ti/fcial can e/idu/e. Ernejstvi, Compensation. 






[quote 






o 



Figure 10-8b 

The text as it appears if you apply a style containing the italic character attribute. 

Why does this happen? In most cases, you change the typeface of text to 
emphasize it or to convey a certain quality. When you apply a style contain- 
ing the character format you've previously added to text in a paragraph. 
Word preserves the distinction between the words you've altered and those 
you haven't by toggling the character format you've added. 

This can be confusing when you have formatted all the text in a para- 
graph with a certain character format and then decide to create a style for the 
paragraph containing the same character format. When you apply the style to 
the paragraph you've formatted manually, it appears as if the character 
format you added has disappeared. 

For example, suppose you put a heading in boldface to make it more 
visible, redefine a heading style for it, and then add the boldface attribute to 
its definition. When you apply the style back to the heading, the boldface 
attribute that was already there toggles, and the boldface goes away. 

To reset the character formats for the heading to those defined in the 
style, do the following: 

O Select the text, either by selecting only the text you want to reset or 
by double-clicking in the selection bar next to the heading to select 
the entire paragraph. 

@ Choose the Plain Text command, or press Shift-Command-Z. 



■ Redefining Styles 

You can use the technique you learned for redefining the Normal style, 
presented earlier in this section, to alter any style you want, including the 
automatic styles. Any change you make to an automatic style affects the 
current document only; the default styles are not changed. (You'll learn how 
to reset the defaults later in this chapter.) You can redefine an existing style 
in two ways: through the Style drop-down field in the Ruler and through the 
Define Styles dialog box. 
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Redefining a Style from the Ruler 

If the Ruler is visible, this is the easiest way to redefine a pre-existing style: 

O Select a paragraph having the style you want to redefine. 

@ Modify its character and paragraph formats until it's formatted the 
way you want the style to look. 

® Choose that style name from the Style drop-down field. Or click in 
the field, type the name, and press Return. 

O Word displays the dialog box, asking if you want to reapply or 
redefine the style. 

© Select the Redefine option and click OK. 



Redefining a Style Through the Define Styles Dialog Box 
The advantage of using the Define Styles dialog box is that you can edit a 
series of style definitions more easily by working with each in turn, instead 
of using the Ruler to redefine an example of each style in the document. This 
method also works better if the style sheet contains a style that isn't assigned 
to any text in the document. Here is the basic procedure for redefining an 
existing style through the dialog box: 

O Choose the Define Styles command, and select the style you want to 
redefine. The definition of that style appears in the definition area. 

© Make the desired changes in the style by choosing commands from 
the Format and Font menus or by using their keyboard equivalents. 

© Click the Define button, and then click Cancel, because you probably 
want to redefine the style without applying it to the currently 
selected paragraph. 

If you change your mind about redefining the style and you haven't yet 
clicked the Define, OK, Apply, or Set Default buttons, you can restore the 
style to its original definition by clicking on another style name or clicking 
the Cancel button. 



Renaming a Style 

To assign a different name to a style, do the following: 

O Choose the Define Styles command. Scroll through the styles in the 
list box and click on the one you want to rename. 

© Edit the name in the Style edit field, and then click the Define button. 

© Word double-checks to verify that you want to change the name. 
Click OK. 

O Click OK or Cancel to resume writing or editing. 
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Note that if you try to rename one of the automatic styles. Word simply 
assigns the new name as an alternate name. You can use this technique to 
assign all paragraphs in one style to another style. Suppose, for example, that 
you've created two styles, called sh/leA and styleB, formatted a series of 
paragraphs with each style, and then discovered that you really want to 
group both sets of paragraphs under shjleA and not use shjIeB at all. You 
might think you'd have to find each instance of styleB and change it to styleA, 
but there's a better way. You can merge all the paragraphs in styleB into 
StyleA by doing this: 

O Choose the Define Styles command and select styleB. Its name 
appears in the Style edit field. 

0 Change the name to styleA, and click Define. 

0 Word asks Name matches style. Merge zvitli styleA? You want to assign 
StyleA to all the paragraphs now in styleB, so click OK. The Define 
Styles dialog box reappears, and styleA is selected in the list box. 

O Click Cancel because you probably don't want to apply styleA to the 
currently selected text. 

Also, if both styles that you merge have short names, both sets of short 
names remain. For example, suppose styleA has the short name a, and styleB 
has the short name b. If you merge styleB into styleA, the resulting entry in the 
list box will appear as styleA, a, b. 



Transferring Formats with Cut, Copy, and Paste 

You can copy character and paragraph formats both between styles in a 
style sheet and from sample text to a style in the same document. Doing so 
replaces the definition of the style receiving the copied formats. 

To use sample text as a template for a style, select it, choose Define Styles, 
select a style name from the list box, and choose the Paste command. (After 
selecting the template text, you could choose the Copy command, but in this 
case it's necessary only to select the text.) Click Define to record the new 
definition. Instead of pasting the text you've selected (or copied), the com- 
mand transfers only the formats of the text to the style, replacing the prior 
definition. This is similar to the process of defining a new style by example, 
but this method is better when you've already defined a style and want to 
replace its definition with another. 

Similarly, you can cut or copy a definition from one style to the 
Clipboard and use it to replace the definition of another style. If you choose 
Cut instead of Copy, Word asks you to verify that you want to delete the 
style. After the style is in the Clipboard, select another style in the list box 
and choose the Paste command to replace its definition. Then be sure to click 
Define to define the new style. Note that you can't use this technique to 
transfer styles from one document to another. 
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When a dialog box is active on the screen. Word lets you click the buttons 
in it by pressing the Command key and the first letter of the text that shows 
in the button. This causes conflicts with the standard key commands for 
editing; for instance, the key command for Cancel is Command-C, the same 
as the keyboard equivalent of the Copy command. The dialog box takes 
precedence; therefore, in this case you have to use the mouse to choose the 
Copy command. However, because no button in the dialog box starts with 
the letter V, you can use Command-V to paste a style definition if you want. 

Resetting a Style to the Definition of the Normal Style : - 

An easy way to reset the definition of a style to that of the Norma/ style is to 
select the name of the style in the Define Styles dialog box> choose the Show f| 
Ruler command if the Ruler isn't visible, and then press Shift-Command-P, 
the key s^quenceior resetting paragraphs to the Normal style. 

Redefining the Automatic Styles 

You can redefine the automatic styles just like you can redefine any of the 
styles that you create. You can also change the defaults for these styles. If you 
don't like the way Word formats indexes, for example, you can change the 
automatic index styles to your liking and use the modified styles as the new 
defaults. 

To see an automatic style listed in the Styles or the Define Styles dialog 
box, choose the Define Styles command and enter its name in the Style edit 
field. Also, you can force Word to show all its automatic styles by pressing 
the Shift key while choosing the Define Styles command. A bullet precedes 
each of the automatic styles in the list box. 

To change an automatic style, do the following: 

O Select the automatic style you want to modify. 

@ Change the style definition by command or by copying and pasting 
formats from another style or from some sample text. 

© If you want to redefine the style without setting a new default, click 
the Define button and then click Cancel. If you want to use the 
definition as the default, click Set Default. Word asks you to verify 
that you want to record the style in the default style sheet. Click OK, 
and then click OK or Cancel in the Define Styles dialog box, 
depending on whether or not you want to assign the style to the 
current paragraph. 

When you click Set Default, the new default style is stored in the Word 
Settings file. 

To return to the original, or preset, definitions for the automatic styles, 
rename the Word Settings file and start Word again by double-clicking the 
Word program icon. When you do this. Word uses the preset definitions 
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stored within the program itself. (Refer to Chapter 3 for more information 
on the Word Settings file.) 

The following table, repeated in Appendix E, "'Word's Preset Defaults/' 
lists the formats for Word's automatic styles. You can change any of the 
definitions to suit your needs. 



Style name 


Definition 


footer 


Normal + Tab stops: 3 in Centered; 6 in Right 
Flush 


footnote reference 


Normal + Font: 9 Point, Superscript 3 Point 


footnote text 


Normal + Font: 10 Point 


header 


Normal + Tab stops: 3 in Centered; 6 in Right 
Flush 


heading 1 


Normal + Font: Helvetica, Bold Underline, Space 
Before 12 pt 


heading 2 


Normal + Font: Helvetica, Bold, Space Before 
6 pt 


heading 3 


Normal + Bold, Indent: Left 0.25 in 


heading 4 


Normal + Underline, Indent: Left 0.25 in 


heading 5 


Normal + Font: 10 Point, Bold, Indent: 
Left 0.5 in 


heading 6 


Normal + Font: 10 Point, Underline, Indent: 
Left 0.5 in 


heading 7 through heading 9 


Normal + Font: 10 Point, Italic, Indent: 
Left 0.5 in 


index 1 


Normal + 


index 2 through index 7 


Normal + Indent: Left (in multiples of 0.25 in) 


line number 


Normal + 


Normal 


Font: New York 12 Point, Flush left 


page number 


Normal + 


PostScript 


Normal + Font: 10 Point, Bold Hidden 


toe 1 


Normal + Indent: Right 0.5 in. Tab stops 
5.75 in ...; 6 in Right Flush 


toe 2 through toe 9 


Normal + Indent: Left (in multiples of 0.5 in). 
Right 0.5 in. Tab stops: 5.75 in ...; 6 in 
Right Flush 



Don't use these names for your own styles unless you want to replace 
their definitions. In addition, avoid names that begin with the same letters as 
any of these names. The more diverse the name, the easier you can call it up 
with the Shift-Command-S key sequence. 

Some automatic styles have unusual characteristics that affect the way 
you use them. 

□ Line number, page number: These two styles are based on the Normal 
style with no additional formatting. You can set more character 
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formats for them, but Word ignores any paragraph formats you set. 
The reason is that Word locks the position of line numbers on the 
line, and page numbers are placed in the location you specify in Page 
Preview. 

□ PostScript: If you intend to use PostScript in your documents, you 
must assign this style to each line of PostScript code in your 
document. You can change any format in the definition for this style, 
except that it must have the Hidden format. See Appendix C, 'TJsing 
PostScript," for more information. 

□ Footnote reference: This is the style used for footnote reference marks 
in your documents. It is unusual in that you can set it for text that 
appears within a paragraph. This is the sole exception to the rule that 
a style must be attached to an entire paragraph; a paragraph can 
have a style and also contain a footnote reference that has its own 
style. For this reason, the footnote reference style has been called a 
semicharacter style, whereas all the others are true paragraph styles. 
When you redefine this style, the formats of all the footnotes you 
entered previously do not change; this style affects only those you 
enter after you redefine the style. To reformat the footnote references 
you entered before changing the style, you must go back and reenter 
each footnote reference mark. 



■ The Based On Field and Style Families 

The Based On edit field in the Define Styles dialog box represents an option 
that you don't need to use when learning about styles but is tremendously 
useful when you want to use styles to their fullest. The Based On field lets 
you base one style on another and add formats to the dependent style. 

The Based On option in the Define Styles dialog box allows you to define 
styles that are based on other styles. When you change the "parent" style, all 
the dependent styles change accordingly. 

Good design practice typically requires the use of two or three fonts in 
a document. More fonts than this tends to confuse the reader and results in a 
cluttered graphic style. On the other hand, most documents do have more 
than a few design elements. For example, in a book you might have: 

□ Three or four levels of headings. 

□ A running head style. 

□ A body text style. 

□ A figure-caption style. 

□ A chapter title style. 

□ A style for marginal notes or annotations. 

□ A style for formatting figures. 
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Document designers commonly divide fonts into two classes: display 
fonts, such as those used for chapter titles and level heads, and body fonts, 
such as those used for footnotes and the body text itself. Imagine putting 
each style in the list above into one category or the other and being able to 
play with various combinations of fonts to see how they work together 
without having to redefine each style manually. 

This is the principle behind the Based On option. With this feature you 
can create two parent styles called DisplayFont and BodyFont, for instance, 
and base each style in the list on one style or the other. Each parent style 
contains one or more format specifications; in this case, each would contain 
only the font you wanted to use for that type of style. Each dependent style 
would then refer to its parent for the font to use and add the other character 
and paragraph formats you specified in its definition. 



An Example 

Let's consider a typical use for the Based On option. Suppose you wanted all 
the headings in a document to use the same font but want to wait to decide 
on a font until after you've entered the text. You'd like to vary the heading 
styles by using different point sizes for each and making them bold to 
distinguish them from the body text. A good way to do this is with the work 
area technique presented in the tip "Creating a Work Area for Styles in a 
Document," earlier in this chapter. First, create a style called DisplayFont: 

O Go to the end of the document, start a new paragraph, and press 
Shift-Command-P to reset all paragraph formats for it to the Normal 
style. 

© Without moving the insertion point, type DisplayFont Sample. 

® Double-click in the selection bar next to the paragraph to select it, 
and give it the display font you'd like to start with. (The whole point 
of styles is that you can change your mind as often as you like 
without having to reformat everything.) Use Avant Garde or any 
sans serif font such as Helvetica or Geneva. 

O With the paragraph still selected, choose the Define Styles command. 

When the dialog box appears, the Nezu Styles item is highlighted, 
and you can see the current definition of the selected sample paragraph: 
Normal + Font: Avant Garde. The Based On edit field reads Normal. Leave 
Normal as the parent style — it's useful to base all other styles in a document 
on the Normal style. Then, if you need to apply a format across every style at 
once, you can apply it to the Normal style. 

For example, you could double space your entire document by setting 
the double-space format in the Normal style. All styles based on the Normal 
style are then double spaced unless you have set new line-spacing formats in 
the definitions of the dependent styles. You could then change all styles back 
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to single-spacing for the final version by redefining the Normal style to use 
the single-space format. Now define the style: 

0 Enter DisplayFont in the Style edit field. 

0 Click Define. Because you also want to apply this style to the sample 
text, click OK. The style area in the status box now reads DisplayFont, 
as you can see in Figure 10-9. 



gf~i .J Styles liiork area F~ t-. , 


DisplayFonr Samplel J 


i 

5 


P<iye 1 lOispiayFont 


a 



Figure 10-9 

The D/sp/ayFon/ sample after the style is defined. 

Next, redefine the heading styles, much as you did in Chapter 2 when you 
created the show biz document. This time, however, base the definition for 
the heading styles on the display font defined in the DisplayFont style: 

O Select and copy the DisplayFont sample paragraph to the Clipboard. 

Set an insertion point about two lines down, and press Command-V 
to paste the line back into the document. 

@ Replace the name DisplayFont in the new sample with heading 1 . 

© Choose the Define Styles command. Figure 10-10 shows the dialog 
box that appears. 



ID ^ Define StylesiStyles luork area 



Neill Stiile S 


it <"< ii 

[Cancel j 
f Apply 1 


DisplayFont 

•Normal 


a 




[set Default] 


Style:|j 


1 ( Define ) 


DispIagFont ♦ 


Nent Style: Based on: DisplayFont 



Figure 10-10 

The Define Styles dialog box before a new fread/ng style is defined. 
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The Nezv Style entry in the list box is selected. The Based On edit field 
now reads DisplayFont, because the paragraph containing the insertion point 
has been assigned that style. The definition reads DisplayFont +, reiterating its 
dependence on that style. 

O Enter heading 1 in the Style edit field to name the style. 

@ Choose 18 Point from the Font menu, and choose Bold and Underline 
from the Format menu to add these formats to the heading 1 style. 

Choose the Paragraph command, set the Before field to 20 points, 
and click OK. 

The definition now reads DisplayFont -f Font: 18 point, Bold Underline, 

Space Before 20 pt, reflecting the changes you've made. This means that the 
heading 1 style uses the font defined for DisplayFont but in the 18-point size, 
boldfaced, and underlined; in addition, paragraphs in this style are set off 
from the preceding text. If you change the font specification in DisplayFont, 
the definition shown for heading 1 doesn't change, although headmg 1 will use 
the new font. 

(b Click Define. 

O Word responds with the message: Style is automatic. Change its 
definitio7t to match Ne70 Style? You'll see this message because, 
even though the heading 1 style does not appear in the list box, 
it is an automatic style and therefore still defined for the document. 

Click Yes. 

© To assign the redefined heading 1 style to the currently selected 
sample text, click OK. 

When you click OK, the dialog box goes away, the sample text takes on 
the formats of the new heading 1 style, and the status box reads heading 1, 
as shown in Figure 10-11. 




Figure 10-11 

The work area after the heading 1 style is redefined. 




Use the same process to redefine the heading 2 and heading 3 styles. 
Because you want to base their definitions on the DisplayFont sample, copy 
and paste it again for each of the two styles. Change the names in the samples 
to heading 2 and heading 3. Then, for each style, do the following: 

O Select the sample text and choose the Define Styles command. The 
Based On edit field reads DisplayFont. 

@ Enter heading 2 or heading 3 in the Style edit field. 

© Set appropriate formats for each style from this table: 

Style Formats 

heading 2 14 Point, Bold, 14 points Space Before 

heading 3 12 Point, Bold, 8 points Space Before 



O Click Define, and then click OK when Word asks if you want to 
redefine the pre-existing style. 

© Click OK to apply the style to the sample text. 

When you're done, the Style work area should look like Figure 10-12. 
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Figure 10-12 

The work area after the heading styles are defined. 

This may seem like a lot of work, but it will save you time later. You can 
format the headings in your document by assigning the appropriate style, 
and when you are ready to refine the design for your document, you can do 
so without searching for and reformatting each head. Finally, if you want to 
change the font for the headings, you have to redefine the DisplayFont style 
only once. 

Note that you can also simply type a style name in the Based On field if 
you choose not to use the work area technique. 
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Style Sheet Strategies 

If you extend the hierarchy implied by the previous example you might get a 
structure like that shown in this table: 



Style name 
Normal 
DisplayFont 
header 

footer 

heading I 

heading 2 

heading 3 

(other styles based on DisplayFont) 

BodyFont 

BodyText 

footnote reference 

footnote text 

Tabled column 

Tablets column 

(other styles based on BodyFont) 



Definition 



Palatino 10 Point, Flush Left 
Normal + Font: Avant Garde 

DisplayFont + Font: 10 Point, Bold, Border: 
Line Below 

DisplayFont + Font: 10 Point, Bold, Border: 
Line Above 

DisplayFont + Font: 18 Point, Bold, Space 
Before 20 pt 

DisplayFont + Font: 14 Point, Bold, Space 
Before 14 pt 

DisplayFont + Font: 12 Point, Bold, Space 
Before 8 pi 



Normal + 

BodyFont + Line Spacing -12 pt 
BodyFont + Font: 9 Point, Superscript 3 Point 
BodyFont + Space After 3 pt 

BodyFont + Space After 4 pt. Tab stops: 0.13 in; 
2.25 in; 2.38 in 

BodyFont + Space After 4 pt. Tab stops: 0.13 in; 2 
in; 3.38 in; 3.5 in 



The Normal style is at the top level, followed by the two font styles, 
DisplayFont and BodyFont. Based on the DisplayFont style are the heading 
styles you just redefined, as well as the header and footer styles. Stemming 
from the BodyFont style is a style called BodyText for the main body text, as 
well as the various styles for footnotes, tables, index entries, and so on. 

Word supports these dependent relationships through the Based On field 
to a depth of nine styles, including the Normal style. This means that if Stylel 
is based on the Normal style, Stylel is based on Stylel, and so on, with the 
deepest style you can define being StyleS. With a total of 255 styles and a 
depth of 9 styles. Word's style sheet can handle nearly any structure you can 
imagine. 

An interesting fact about this structure is that no text in the document is 
actually formatted in the DisplayFont or BodyFont styles, other than the sam- 
ples in the work area. These styles are used only to enhance the consistency 
of the document's design and make it easier to adjust and maintain. 
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Your own style sheets don't have to follow this pattern if it does not suit 
your documents. The table of preset style definitions presented earlier in this 
chapter and in Appendix E, "Word's Preset Defaults/' lists what is probably 
the most common way of arranging the dependencies in a style sheet. This is 
the structure Word supplies if you ignore the Based On field completely. All 
styles, including the automatic ones, are based on the Normal style. When 
using this arrangement, you typically enter the body text in the Normal style 
and define all other styles in relation to it. This arrangement is easy because 
you can create and maintain it with no special effort and because you can use 
the commands that reset the style of selected paragraphs, such as the Shift- 
Command-P key sequence, to return the text to the Normal style. 

Occasionally it's useful to minimize the interactions between the styles 
on a style sheet. You might find it helpful to do this when you're first learn- 
ing about style sheets, for instance. If you remove the entry in the Based On 
edit field for a style, the style retains the formats of the former parent style 
but is no longer linked to it. You can see the definition of the style change in 
the Define Styles dialog box when you delete the contents of the Based On 
field; the definition of the parent style is added to the definition of the style 
that was once dependent. 

A similar result occurs when you change the parent of a dependent style 
by entering the name of the new parent style in the Based On field. If sti/leA 
is the name of the first parent style and sh/leB is the name of the second, the 
definition of the dependent style changes from slyleA + (formats) to styleB + 
(formats). 



Subtracting Formats from Dependent Styles 

If you think about the syntax of a style definition in the Define Styles dialog 
box, you might notice that it usually says something like Normal + Font:, and 
so on. The definition of a dependent style is either additive or replaces a 
format in its parent's definition. What do you do if a parent style specifies 
a format that you don't want in the dependent style definition? 

For most character and paragraph formats, one format merely replaces 
another. For example, if you don't want a font, you set a different font. But 
the tab-stop paragraph formats are different, because you can specify a list of 
various types of tab stops in the definition for the style. In this case, you can 
actually subtract a paragraph format without replacing it with another. 

For example, let's say the parent definition sets a tab stop at 2 inches. 
When you define the dependent style, you'll see the tab stop at the expected 
location in the Ruler. If you drag the tab stop off the Ruler, you'll see the 
words Not at 2 in appended to the definition of the dependent style. This 
tells you that even though the parent style sets a tab stop, that specification 
doesn't hold for the dependent style. 
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Resetting Character and Paragraph Formats 

If you've set paragraph and character formats for text to which you've 
assigned a style (even if you haven't, the text still has the Normal style), you 
can return either the paragraph or character formats to the base definition for 
the style. First, select the text. To return the text to the base character formats 
for the style, press Shift-Command-Spacebar. To return the text to the base 
paragraph formats for the style, reapply the style. 




■ Sharing Style Sheets Among Documents 

Every new document you create has its own style sheet. This can be both a 
hindrance and a help. You benefit from this because you can create many 
kinds of formats for a variety of documents — from reports, manuscripts, and 
outlines to screenplays, proposals, and letters — and work with only those 
styles that are used with the specific kind of document. The disadvantage is 
that sharing a common style among many documents is a little more difficult. 
However, Word gives you four ways of doing this: 

□ Merge the style sheet of another document into the current 
document. 

□ Transfer styles when you copy styled text from one document to 
another. 

□ Add styles to Word's default style sheet stored in the Word Settings 
file, and update a document's style sheet from that one. 

□ Add the styles kept with an entry stored in the glossary when you 
insert that entry. 



Merging a Style Sheet from Another Document 

You can copy an entire style sheet from another document; any styles in the 
current document that have the same name are replaced with the ones being 
copied. Here's what to do: 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

@ While the dialog box is active, choose Open from the File menu. 

® Select and open the document containing the style sheet you want 
to import. 

The document itself won't be opened, but Word will add the styles in 
it to the style sheet for the current document, as illustrated in Figure 10-13 on 
the following page. When two styles have the same name, the style being 
merged replaces the one in the destination document. If a style in the source 
document doesn't exist in the destination document. Word adds it to the 
destination document. If a style in the destination document has a name that 
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doesn't exist in the source document, its definition remains intact. Therefore, 
if you want to preserve a style that has the same name as a style in the source 
document, change the name before you merge the style sheets. 
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Figure 10-13 
Merging style sheets. 



The greatest use for merging style sheets is when you want to maintain 
a consistent style across many documents. You can create and maintain a ref- 
erence document, or template, containing the styles that establish the design. 
In this document, keep at least one sample of text formatted with every style 
in the style sheet so that you can see how the styles work together. 

This method is similar to the technique described earlier of using a style 
work area at the end of your document, except that you keep this work area 
in a separate document. You can even develop families of template docu- 
ments, each of which expresses a highly refined design. 

You can use these templates in two ways to create new documents: 

□ Make a copy of the template file and type your new document into it. 
This leaves the original template document unchanged. 

□ Start a new document and merge the template style sheet into it, 
using the instructions given above. 

If you enter text directly into the template document, you run the risk 
of accidentally saving it without first renaming it. You can avoid the extra 
trouble this causes by being sure you have a backup of the template in case 
anything happens to the original. 
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Protecting Template Style Sheets 

If you've invested much time in developing a complex style sheet for a 
design, you might try locking the template document while you are in the 
Finder's desktop. Do so by clicking the icon for the document and choosing 
the Get Info command. Then click the Locked check box. Tliis prevents the 
template from being accidentally thrown away or resaved. To turn the 
protection off, open the Get Info box again and click the Locked check box 
once more. If you try to save a locked document. Word offers you the chance 
to provide a different name. 




Transferring Styles by Copying Text 

When you copy styled text from one document into another, and that text has 
a style that is not on the destination document's style sheet, Word transfers 
that style and its definition. If the destination document has a style with 
the same name as the copied text, the pasted text takes on the formats of the 
same style in the destination document. 

You can use this behavior to selectively transfer a few styles from a sam- 
ple instead of all of them. Select a paragraph in the source document that is 
formatted with the style you want, copy it to the Clipboard, and paste it into 
the destination document. You can then delete the copied text if you want; 
the style will remain in the destination style sheet even if the text is removed. 

Beware, however, of copying too many styles at once with this method. 

If you copy more than 51 paragraphs in one operation. Word will decide to 
copy all the styles to the destination document. This can be confusing, but 
you are not in any danger of losing style information in the destination docu- 
ment; when styles are copied into a document in this way, the definitions of 
the styles in the destination document are not replaced by those of the same 
name in the source document. 



Updating Styles from Word's Default Style Sheet 

You've already seen how to add styles to the default style sheet stored in 
the Word Settings file. Every time you create a new document. Word uses 
this default style sheet to establish formats for the design elements in it. 
However, when you change one of the automatic styles, the new style does 
not affect previously typed documents. 

To update the style sheet of an existing document after you've changed 
the default styles in the Word Settings file, first create a new document. The 
new document uses the default style definitions. Then, copy into the blank 
document the contents of the document you want to update, in pieces if you 
want. Those styles in the pasted text having the same names as ones in the 
default style sheet take on the formats of the new default styles. Don't forget 
to copy the contents of the Header, Footer, and Footnote windows as well. 
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Using the Glossary to Insert a Style 

Chapter 6 mentioned that the glossary contains its own style sheet for 
glossary entries that have styles attached. An entry can contain more than 
one style. When you insert a glossary entry into a document, it's as though 
you had pasted it into the document; the styles in the destination document 
take precedence. Therefore, this method works only for styles that don't 
already exist in the document's style sheet. 

You can have glossary entries that consist of nothing more than para- 
graph marks to which styles are attached. Give these style glossary entries 
the same name as the style itself. 



■ Printing Style Sheet Definitions 

While the Define Styles dialog box is active, you can choose Print from the 
File menu to print a complete list of the styles you are using in a given docu- 
ment. Having a list of styles in front of you makes designing a system of 
styles easier and also reminds you of their names. Further, the definition 
area in the dialog box doesn't have quite enough room for complicated style 
definitions, such as those you might create for a table with many tabs. Word 
prints the styles in alphabetical order by name; the definition appears on 
the next line. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ A style is a named collection of paragraph and character formats. A style 
sheet is the collection of styles for a document and is saved with the doc- 
ument. If no other style has been assigned to a paragraph, it defaults to 
the Normal style. A style sheet can have as many as 255 styles. 

□ Word includes a set of 34 automatic styles that are assigned by opera- 
tions such as specifying a header, placing a footnote, or using the out- 
lining feature. You can redefine automatic styles. A style sheet shows 
only the automatic styles used in the document. To see all 34 auto- 
matic styles, press the Shift key while choosing Styles or Define Styles. 

□ Only one style can be assigned to a given paragraph and is tied to its 
paragraph mark. Some styles, such as footnote reference, page number, 
and line number, have special characteristics. 

□ You can override the formats in the style assigned to a paragraph by 
manually specifying new formats. 

□ A style can have more than one name; separate names by commas. 

You can use a second, shorter name to make the key sequence for 
assigning a style (Shift-Command-S) easier to execute. 

□ Use the Define Styles command to create new styles and modify exist- 
ing ones. When the Define Styles dialog box is displayed, all menu and 
keyboard formatting commands, including the Ruler, are available and 
apply to the style selected in the list box. Use the Define Styles or the 
Styles command from the Format menu to apply styles. 

□ You can add style names to the Work menu, but the definitions for 
the styles are not attached to the names; any styles you assign from 
this menu must already be defined in your document. 



■ Techniques 



The Define Styles dialog box 

(The Styles dialog box is an abbreviated version of the Define Styles dialog 
box and thus will not be described separately.) 



Item Description 

Styles list box Lists all styles defined for the document. A bullet 

precedes automatic styles. A check mark pre- 
cedes the style assigned to the currently 
selected paragraph. Any action you perform 
while this dialog box is displayed affects the 
highlighted style. 



(continued) 




Hem 


Description 


Style edit field 


If New Style is highlighted in the list box, this field 
lets you enter a name for the new style. 

If some other style name is .selected in the 
list box, this field lets you enter a new name 
for that style. A style name can contain any 
character except the comma. You can assign 
more than one name to a style by separating 
them with commas. 


Definition area 


Shows the formats used in the currently selected 
style or in the currently selected paragraph. 


Based On edit field 


Lets you define a new style by starting with an 
existing style as its base. Any changes to the 
base, or parent, style affect the dependent style. 
Deleting the name from the Based On field 
removes this link without altering either style. 


Next Style edit field 


Lets you .specify the style that will follow by 
default any paragraph entered in the style you 
are defining. The change of style takes place 
during text entry only, when you press the 
Return key or the Enter key with the insertion 
point immediately in front of the paragraph 
mark. This doesn’t work when the window 
is in Outline view. 


Buttons 
OK button 


Applies the highlighted style to the currently 
selected paragraphs and clo.ses the dialog box. 


Apply button 


Applies the highlighted style to the selection in the 
document without closing the dialog box. 


Define button 


Creates a new style, renames an existing style, 
or records changes to the formats of a style. 


Set Default button 


Adds the selected style to Word’s default style 
sheet in the Word Settings file. If the style name 
already exists in that style sheet, the 
new definition replaces the old. 



Working with Styles 

Assign a style to text using the Ruler 

O Select the paragraphs to which you want to assign the style, or set the 
insertion point where you'll begin typing in the style. 

@ If the Ruler isn't visible, choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. 

© Select the style you want to assign from the Styles drop-down field. 

If the first paragraph in the selection already has that style. Word presents a 
dialog box asking if you want to reapply the style. 
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Assign a style to text using the Styles command 

O Select the paragraphs to which you want to assign the style, or set the 
insertion point where you will begin typing in the style. 

© Choose Styles from the Format menu. 

0 Select the style you want to assign. 

O Click OK or Apply. 

Assign a style to text from the keyboard 

O Select the paragraphs to which you want to assign the style, or set the 
insertion point where you will begin typing in the style. 

© Press Shift-Command-S. 

© Enter enough of the name of the style to distinguish it from any other 
style, and press the Return key. 

Define a style by command 

O Choose Define Styles from the Format menu. 

© Be sure the New Styles item is selected. 

© Type the name for the style in the Style field. 

0 Choose the character and paragraph formats for the style. Each 
format you choose appears in the definition area of the dialog box. 

© Click Define to define the style. 

© Click OK or Cancel. 

Define a style by example through the Ruler 

O Select the paragraph containing the formats you want to use in the 
style. 

© Click in the Style field in the Ruler. Type a name for the style in the 
Style field, and press Return. 

© Word presents a dialog box, asking if you want to define the style 
based on the selection. Click Define or press Return. 

A quick way to add styles by this method is to enter the new style name and 
press the Return key twice quickly. 

Redefine a style by command 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

© Select the style you want to redefine. 

© Change the formats in any way you like. 

0 Click Define, and then click Cancel. 





Redefine a style by example 

O Select a paragraph having the style you want to redefine. 

® Change its character and paragraph formats until it's the way you 
want it to look. 

© Click in the Style field in the Ruler, and press Return. 

© Word presents a dialog box asking if you want to reapply or redefine 
the style based on the selecrion. Select the redefine option and click 
OK or press Return. 

Rename a style 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

© Select the style you want to rename. 

© Type the new name in the Style field. 

O Click Define, and then click OK in the dialog box that appears. 

® Click Cancel. 

Add an alternate name to a style 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

© Select the style you want to rename. 

© Click at the end of the style's name in the Style edit field, type a 
comma, and then type the alternate name. 

O Click Define, and then click Cancel. 

Delete a style 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

© Select the style you want to delete. 

© Choose Cut from the Edit menu. Word asks for confirmation. 

O If the style also appears in the default style sheet. Word asks if you 
want to delete the style there too. 

Any text having the deleted style reverts to the Normal style. 

Delete a style and assign text in that style to another style 

O Choose the Define Styles command, and select the style to delete. 

© In the Style edit field, replace the name of the style being deleted 
with the name of the style to be used instead. 

© Click Define, and then click OK in the dialog box that appears. 

O Click Cancel. 
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Transfer selected styles from another document 

O Select text having the styles to be copied, and copy it to the 
Clipboard. 

@ Open the document to receive the styles, and set the insertion point. 

© Choose the Paste command to copy the text and its accompanying 
styles from the Clipboard. Any styles not already defined in the 
destination document are added to its style sheet. 

Note: This works only if the styles being copied do not have the same names 
as styles already in the destination document. 

Insert a style attached to a glossary entry 

O Insert the glossary entry into the document. Any styles not already 
defined in the document are added to its style sheet. 

Note: This works only if a style with that name is not already defined in the 
document. A glossary maintains only one common style sheet for all entries, 
so if you create a glossary^ entry for text having a style that is already defined 
in the glossary, the new glossary entry uses the previously defined style. 

Remove a style from a glossary's style sheet 

O Press the Shift key while choosing the Open command. 

© Select and open the glossary. The glossary opens as a Word 
document. 

© Choose the Define Styles command. 

O Select the style you want to remove from the glossary's style sheet. 

© Choose the Cut command. Click OK w^hen Word asks if you want to 
delete the style. 

© Click the Cancel button in the Define Styles dialog box. 

& Save and close the glossary. 

Any glossary entries having the deleted style revert to the Normal style. 

Merge a style sheet from another document 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

© Choose the Open command. 

© Open the document containing the style sheet you want to copy. 

The opened style sheet is merged with the style sheet of the active document. 
In case of conflict, the definition in the opened style sheet prevails. 
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Transfer formats betiveen styles in a document 

O Choose the Define Styles command. 

© Select text having the formats you want to transfer. 

© Choose the Copy command to copy the definition to the Clipboard. 

O Select the style to which the definition is to be transferred. 

® Choose the Paste command. 

© Click Define, and then click Cancel. 

Copy formats from text to an existing style within a document 

O Select the text whose formats you want to copy. (You don't need to 
choose the Copy command to copy the formats to the Clipboard.) 

© Choose the Define Styles command, and select the style receiving 
the formats. 

© Choose the Paste command. 

O Click Define, and then click OK or Cancel. 

Add an automatic style or change an automatic style's defaults 

O Choose the Define Styles command. (Hold down Shift and choose 
Define Styles to view all the automatic style definitions.) 

© Select the automatic style you want to modify, or type the name of a 
new style that you want to add. 

© Choose the character and paragraph formats to be used in the style. 

O Click Set Default, and then click OK in the dialog box that appears. 

® Click OK or Cancel. 

Print a style sheet 

O Choose the Styles or Define Styles command. 

© Choose the Print command. 

This is especially useful if you've created a complex style sheet or styles with 
complex definitions that don't fit in the Styles dialog box or the Define Styles 
dialog box. 

Add a style to the Work menu 

O Choose the Styles or Define Styles command. 

© Press Option-Command- +. 

© Click on the name of the style you want to add. If you want to add more 
than one style, press the Shift key while clicking on the style names. 

O Click Cancel to close the dialog box. 
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■ Commands 

Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



All Styles, . . 

Apply Style Name: 
Change Style 

Define All Styles. . . 

Define Styles... 

New f with Same Style 

Plain For Style 

Plain Text 

Show Styles on Ruler 
Styles... 



Applies a selected style to selected paragraph(s). Dialog box 
lists defined styles and all automatic styles. 

Applies indicated style to selected paragraph. 

Changes style of selected paragraphs to style you indicate by 
typing style name and pressing Return. 

9§OS 

Defines, modifies, and applies styles. Dialog box lists defined 
styles and all automatic styles (even if you haven't explicitly 
defined them). 

Defines, modifies, and applies styles. Dialog box lists defined 
styles and automatic styles used in your document. 

Format 8§T 

Starts a new paragraph with same style as current paragraph. 
Overrides Next Style indicated in Define Styles dialog box. 

884- 

Removes all character formatting not defined in the current 
style from selected text. Restores font, font size, and other 
character formats defined for style of a paragraph. 

Format 880« F9 

Removes character formatting that can be turned on and off, 
such as bold, italic, and underlining. 

Format 88-OZ -0F9 

Displays list of styles from ruler style selection box. 

Applies a selected style to selected paragraph(s). Dialog box 
lists defined styles and automatic styles used in your document. 

Format 
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Formatting Tables and Lists 



P n the past, using a word processor to format financial, statistical, and 
mathematical data was a formidable, if not impossible, task. Tables 
and lists were best presented by using a spreadsheet program such as 
Microsoft Excel or Multiplan. Microsoft Word version 4 changes all this. You 
can directly format tables and lists to prepare multicolumn ledger sheets, 
invoices, statistical tables, and more. Word even has a calculation feature that 
you can use to add, subtract, multiply, and divide groups of numbers. 

You can set up three main types of tables in Word: 

□ The "traditional" tabbed table, in which columns of text are 

separated by tab characters, as shown in Figure 11-1 on page 331. 

You can enter the tabs yourself, or you can copy the table from a 
spreadsheet program such as Microsoft Excel. When you paste a 
range of cells copied from a spreadsheet program, you'll find that 
the tabs have been automatically inserted. A paragraph mark ends 
each row. A list is a variation of this kind of table, consisting of one 
column of entries with a paragraph mark at the end of each line. 

□ Tables created in the Table format, new in Word 4, as shown in 

Figure 11-7 on page 339. You can create a table before you enter text, 
or you can convert a series of paragraphs or columns delimited by 
tabs to a table, by using the Insert Table command. 
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□ A more obscure way to create tables, by formatting paragraphs with 
Side-by-Side or Position paragraph formats, as shown in Figure 11-34 
on page 369. This method can be useful in certain cases — we discuss 
it here because many users of Word 3 were accustomed to creating 
tables with the Side-by-Side format. 

To distinguish these ways of structuring tables, we'll call them tabbed 
tables, cell tables, and Side-by-Side or Position paragraph tables. 

You can also use other, more obscure, types of tabular arrangements to 
place paragraphs of text in columns and rows. For example, you can arrange 
text in one or more columns with the Section command, discussed in Chapter 
12, "Section Formatting." Multicolumn sections don't preserve the horizontal 
placement of elements customary in standard tables, so we won't discuss 
them in this chapter. 

You can even edit and format a table in a program such as Microsoft 
Excel, and then copy an image of the table and paste it into Word as a 
graphic. (For more information on moving tables prepared with a spread- 
sheet program to Word, see Chapter 16, "Transferring Text and Graphics.") 

You can even create complex, hybrid types of tables containing tables 
within tables, or lists within tables; for example, you could put a small tabbed 
table inside one cell of a larger cell table, or a list within a cell in a cell table. 
Word also gives you the ability to convert tables from one type to another. 

We'll discuss all three types of tables in this chapter. We'll also present 
other information related to the care and feeding of tables and lists, such as 
sorting the items in tables and lists, renumbering them, adding various types 
of borders, and using Word to perform simple mathematical calculations. 



■ Working with Tabbed Tables 

The new cell table format in Word 4 is preferred for most purposes. 
However, traditional tabbed tables are better for certain applications. One 
reason is that the cell table format doesn't support styles, so if a document 
contains many tables that have a common style — in particular those that 
don't contain wrapped lines — you're often better off using the simpler 
tabbed-table format. Because most people have some familiarity with 
tabbed tables, we'll discuss this type of table first. 



Editing and Formatting Tabbed Tables 

The most rudimentary form of tabbed table contains only numerical data 
or text formatted in the Normal style. It consists of a series of lines in which 
entries (typically numbers) are separated by tab characters. The tabs align the 
entries according to the tab stops you set so that the table is easier to read. 

A sample of this type of table is shown in Figure 11-1, both without and with 
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Show 1 turned on, so you can see more clearly where the tabs have been 
placed. Notice the insertion point at the beginning of the first line in the body 
of the table; the Ruler reflects the positions of the tabs established for that 
line. We've also used the newline mark, entered when you press Shift- 
Return, to break the lines in the table's title and in the table headings. 
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Figure 11-1 

A simple table, shown without and with Show turned on. 



As was discussed in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting," Word supports 
four types of tabs, all of which are suited for tabbed tables: right-aligned, left- 
aligned, centered, and decimal. You can also use the vertical-line "tab stop" 
to format this type of table. The vertical line isn't actually a tab stop because 
it doesn't force text to align at a particular distance from the left margin, but 
it works well with the other tab markers for creating vertical borders within 
tabbed tables. 

Of the four types of tab markers, the decimal tab is most frequently used 
with numeric data. (See Figure 11-1.) With a decimal tab, the decimal points 
are aligned vertically, regardless of the number of digits that precede or 
follow the point. Right-aligned and left-aligned tabs are most often used to 
present textual data. You can, of course, mix tab types on a line. 

You can arrange tab stops either before or after you enter the data for a 
tabbed table. If you enter the data before setting tab stops. Word assumes 
that you want to use the default tabs, which are placed at intervals along the 
Ruler. You can change this default tab-stop interval in the Document dialog 
box. To enter the data, type each number or piece of text, and then press the 
Tab key to move the insertion point to the next default tab stop. 
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Once you've entered the data, select the lines for which you want to add 
tab stops, and choose Show Ruler. For each column of data, select the desired 
tab icon, click in the Ruler to establish an initial position away from any other 
tab marker, and then drag the icon to its final position. Every time you add a 
tab stop, the default tab stops to the left of it disappear. (Several other ways 
of setting tab stops were described in Chapter 9.) If you need to reposition 
any tab stops, remember to select all the lines in the table before adjusting the 
tab stops. (See Figure 11-2.) Otherwise, you'll end up changing only the tabs 
in the selected lines or in the line containing the insertion point. 
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Figure 11-2 

Adjusting the tab stops in the entire table. 

Editing a tabbed table is only slightly more difficult than editing regular 
text. The point to remember is that tab characters separate the items on each 
line, and if you delete one of these characters, all the items to the right of it 
slide one tab stop to the left. You can delete the item itself if you want to have 
a blank space in the table, but leave the tab before it in place. It might help to 
display the tab characters by choosing the Show 1 command before you 
prepare or edit the table. (A side note: If an entry contains no periods, you 
can select the entire entry by pressing the Command key and clicking 
anywhere in it.) 

You can also wrap lines in tabbed tables, continuing the entries in each 
row of the table on one or more lines, while preserving the structure of one 
"record" per carriage return. This type of format is useful for telephone lists, 
an example of which is shown in Figure 11-3. 
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Figure 11-3 
A two-line phone list. 

Using Styles to Format Tabbed Tables 

You might recall from Chapter 9 that if you've set different paragraph 
formats for some paragraphs in the selected text, the Ruler might be filled 
with gray. This can lead to minor difficulties when setting tabs, because 
you might see only those set for the first line of text in the selection, and no 
others. If you add a tab stop to the selected text. Word doesn't remove the 
other tab stops unless you actually replace one that was there before. Word 
also fills the Ruler with gray if all the tabs in the selection are the same, but 
you've added any other paragraph format to some but not aU lines in the 
selection. To determine the formats that have been set in the text, often it 
becomes necessary to click in each line to discover which line has the 
differing paragraph formats. 

One way to deal with inconsistent paragraph formats in a table is to 
return all the selected text to the Normal style and start over. However, 
instead of setting tab stops manually, you can define a style that has the 
tab stops you want and apply it to all the lines in a tabbed table. Then, if 
you need to adjust the table at any time, you redefine the style instead of 
manually reformatting the lines in the table. This technique is particularly 
handy w^hen you have many tabbed tables in a document that are formatted 
in the same way. 



Cutting and Pasting Data in Tabbed Columns 

Word normally treats the characters in a document like one long string of 
beads, connecting the end of one line to the beginning of the next. When you 
select text in the document, you select a string of characters that starts at one 
point in the text and stops at another point. 

Word also lets you select a portion of two or more lines, rather than all 
the characters between two points. That is, you can select one column of text 
in a multicolumn tabbed table and leave alone the remainder of each line. 
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To select a column of text, hold down the Option key while dragging 
over the column you want to select. As Figure 11-4 shows. Word doesn't 
select the portions of the line before and after the column. (The rule for 
selection of characters is this: If any part of a character lies within the 
highlighted block, it becomes part of the selection.) Once you've selected the 
column, you can copy or move it elsewhere or format it all at once. This 
feature can be a tremendous timesaver for editing tabbed tables; without it 
you would have to move each item in the column individually. 

Note that if you select the tab characters along with the data in the table 
and then choose the Cut command, the columns to the right of it slide to the 
left. You might not want this to occur. Also, if the widths of the text in a 
column vary greatly or if you're using the left-aligned or centered tab stop for 
the column, you might find it necessary to adjust the positions or type of tab 
stops for the table so that you can select the material correctly. You can also 
drag from any corner of the intended selection. Once the column is in the 
Clipboard, you can paste it anywhere, even to another program such as 
Microsoft Excel or Microsoft Chart. If you paste it into Excel, for example, the 
tabs are removed, and each item goes into a separate cell in the spreadsheet. 
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Figure 11-4 

Selecting a column by holding down the Option key while dragging up 
and to the right from the lower left corner of the column. 

You can use this method for selecting blocks of text to move a column or 
to switch the order of two columns in a tabbed table. Suppose, for example, 
you have a four-column table and you want to reverse the order of the 
second and third columns. Here's what you could do: 

O Press the Option key and select the third column. You also want to 
select the tab characters preceding the items in the third column, so 
start at the right edge of the first item in the second column, and drag 
down to just beyond the right edge of the third column. 
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® Press Command-X to cut the third column and place it in the 
Clipboard. 

0 Place the insertion point immediately to the right of the first item in 
the first column. 

O Press Command-V to paste the column back into the table. The 
columns on the right move to the right to make room for it. 

Of course, you could also select and cut the second column instead 
of the third. 

If you are pasting an extra column into a table, be sure that an extra tab 
marker is present to accommodate the new column. If you try to insert a fifth 
column into a table that has tab markers for only four columns (that is, only 
three tab markers per line). Word might paste in the new column without 
separating it from the column to the left. Remember that you can undo the 
Paste command if the results aren't what you expected. If the extra tab 
characters aren't in the column copied to the Clipboard, you should add 
them to the table before you paste in the column. 

This process isn't as easy if you want to copy or move a column to the far 
right of a tabbed table, because each line of the table ends with a paragraph 
mark rather than with a tab character. One way to deal with this is to select 
and cut the tab characters preceding the text in the column instead of those 
following. Another way is to add a tab character at the end of every line 
before you paste in the new column. You can insert a tab character at the end 
of each line of the last column, before the paragraph mark, by searching for 
the paragraph marks and replacing each with a tab character and a para- 
graph mark, as follows: 

O Select every line in the table. 

© Choose Change from the Search menu. 

© Enter in the Find What field. 

O Enter ^t^p in the Change To field. 

© Click the Change Selection button. Close the Change dialog box 
when the program finishes. 

© Cut the column, place the insertion point between the newly inserted 
tab mark and the paragraph mark at the end of the first line, and 
paste in the column. 



Enhancing Tabbed Tables 

Basic, unadorned tabbed tables are fine for routine work, but for a touch of 
pizzazz, you can enhance them by adding horizontal and vertical lines and 
boxes. Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting," discusses these formats at length. 
This brief recap explains how to use them with tabbed tables. 
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Adding Vertical Lines 

You can use the vertical-line tab icon in the Ruler to separate columns. With 
the Ruler visible, select the entire table and place a vertical line tab at each 
spot along the Ruler where you want a column separator to appear. Figure 
11-5 shows a tabbed table to which a vertical line has been added. 
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Figure 11-5 

A vertical line used as a column separator. 

Remember that the vertical-line marker isn't a true tab stop. When you 
press the Tab key, the insertion point skips past the vertical line to the next 
true tab stop. Thus, adding vertical lines doesn't affect the overall positioning 
of the items in a tabbed table. 

Adding Horizontal Borders 

As discussed in Chapter 9, horizontal borders stretch from the leftmost 
indent to the right indent of the paragraph to which you add the border. You 
might use such borders, for example, to separate column headings from the 
data underneath them. To draw a line under column headings, for example, 
do the following: 

O Select the line containing the tabbed table's column headings. 

® Choose the Paragraph command, and click the Borders button. (It's 
convenient to add the Paragraph Borders command to the Format 
menu and then to choose the new menu command. Adding commands 
to menus is discussed in Chapter 3, "The Word Environment.") 

© Select a line type, and click in the area below the paragraph template 
in the Border dialog box. 

O Click the OK button. 
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In Figure 11-5, for example, we added a border 3 points below the 
headings in the table by setting the appropriate options in the Paragraph 
Borders dialog box, and we added 3 points of Space Below to separate the 
heading and borders from the text beneath. Adjust the right and left indents, 
as needed, if the line stretches too far. 



Boxing a Table 

Boxing a table isolates it on the page. If you're familiar with Word 3 you 
might remember that if you wanted one box to surround the whole table, you 
had to replace the paragraph marks at the end of all but the last line in the 
table with newline marks (created when you press Shift-Return). This made 
one paragraph of the entire table, to which you could then add a box format. 

In Word 4, however, the task of drawing one box around the entire table 
becomes almost trivial. To have Word draw a simple box around a tabbed 
table, do the following: 

O Select every line in the table. 

® Choose the Paragraph command and click the Borders button, or 
choose the Paragraph Borders command. 

® Select a line weight and the Plain Box option. 

O Click OK. 



Select other options in the Paragraph Borders dialog box to change line 
types or the spacing between the border and the text. You can mix line types 
and the spacing along the various boundaries to create special effects, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting." Figure ll-6a and Figure ll-6b 
(on the following page) present a small gallery of box formats for a typical 
tabbed table. (You can also combine vertical-line tabs from the Ruler with 
border formats, as shown in the fourth example in the figure.) 
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Figure 11 -6a 
Box border variations. 
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Box border variations. 



■ Working with Cell Tables 

The cell table structure is the most flexible way to arrange text in rows and 
columns of elements. You can put almost anything into a cell — as much as a 
standard page of text and graphics, formatted with collections of character 
and paragraph formats. You can even update the contents of a cell, or update 
the entire table, by establishing a link to a document created in a program 
other than Word (as discussed in Chapter 16, 'Transferring Text and 
Graphics"). Cell tables have other uses as well. For example, you can use a 
cell table as a data document (as discussed in Chapter 17, "Merge Printing"). 

Cell tables have one drawback over traditional tabbed tables — ^Word 
doesn't permit setting up styles for them. However, you can add styles to the 
text within a cell in a table, and you can create glossary entries for tables that 
contain table elements which conform to standard design rules for documents. 

Think of a cell in a table as a "mini-document" that has its own selection 
bar, and has its own top, bottom, left, and right margins, set by the limits 
of the cell boundaries. A typical cell table is shown in Figure 11-7. Notice 
that one of the major advantages of the cell table structure is that you can 
wrap text within cells, without having to break lines and insert tabs between 
columns (as is necessary in the tabbed table structure). 

As shown in the figure, the cells in a table can form regular arrangments 
of cells in a rectangular grid. Cell tables can also form irregular arrangements 
in which a cell (for example, the one containing the name of the table in the 
figure above) can stretch across one or more columns. A cell can contain 
more than one paragraph, each formatted with a different style, if desired. 
Each cell is a unit: If a cell doesn't fit at the bottom of one page, Word moves 
the cell to the top of the next page rather than break the cell into two pieces. 

If a cell is too long to fit entirely on one page. Word cuts it off at the bottom 
of the page without running the text onto the top of the next page. 
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Figure 11~7 
A typical cell table. 



When you turn Show % on. Word displays dotted lines around each cell, 
called table gridlines, and ends the material contained in the cell with a large 
dot, called the end-of-cell marker. This marker also ends each row. You don't 
see standard paragraph marks at the end of each snippet of text in the figure; 
the end-of-cell marker fulfills the same purpose, but you can't select (or copy 
or paste) the mark as you can paragraph and section marks. 

Most of your work with cell tables is done with three commands: Insert 
Table on the Document menu. Table on the Edit menu, and Cells on the 
Format menu. You choose the Insert Table command to insert an empty table 
grid into a document or to change a series of previously entered paragraphs 
into a filled cell table. 

Once the table is created, you can add or delete rows, columns, or 
selected ranges of cells with the Table command, found on the Edit menu. 
With the Table command you can also merge the contents of two or more 
cells together or split cells that have been previously merged. 

Finally, you can use the Cells command to alter the width, height, inden- 
tion, and alignment of the cells in a table, although you can also change the 
width and indention of cells from the Ruler. 

You can add borders to individual cells, to ranges of cells, or to the entire 
table by clicking the Borders button in the Cells dialog box, or by adding the 
Cell Borders command to the Format menu and choosing it. You can also set 
the placement of cells and rows in a table through the Position dialog box, in 
much the same way that you can with standard paragraphs, as discussed in 
Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting." 
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Creating and Converting Cell Tables 

You can create a cell table in two ways. You can insert a blank table of a 
specified number of rows and columns, or you can convert to a cell table a 
previously existing series of paragraphs (whether it was originally a table 
or not). You can also convert an existing cell table to a series of paragraphs 
formatted in the more standard format. 

Regardless of what you want to do, you use the Insert Table command, 
found on the Document menu. The specific action varies with the selection 
you made before choosing the command. If nothing is selected — that is, if 
you simply clicked an insertion point — Word inserts a blank cell table of a 
specified number of rows and columns. If you select a series of paragraphs 
that aren't already a cell table. Word assumes you want to convert the para- 
graphs to a cell table. Finally, if you select a number of rows in a previously 
existing cell table. Word assumes that you want to convert the rows to a tab- 
delimited or other form of table and replaces the Insert Table command on 
the Document menu with the Table to Text command. 

Throughout the following discussion, you might find it convenient to use 
the Commands dialog box to add commands found at the end of this chapter 
to an appropriate menu. To avoid confusion, use the menu placement Word 
suggests until you become more familiar with this type of table. 

Inserting a Blank Cell Table 

To insert a new, empty cell table, do the following: 

O Place the insertion point where you want the table. 

© Choose Insert Table from the Document menu. The dialog box in 
Figure 11-8 appears. Notice that the options in the Convert From 
group at the bottom of the dialog box are dimmed, verifying that 
you aren't converting previously existing text to a table. 

■ "tiiiMB Inser t Table 

Number of Columns; 

Number of Roius: 

Column Ibidth: 
rConuert From 

O O onunn Dellml ted 

O lol) Delimited O ^We by Side (Inly 




Figure 11 ~8 

The Insert Table dialog box. 

© Initially, Word uses values which create a table consisting of two 
columns and one row. You can create tables of up to 31 columns, 
and a theoretically unlimited number of rows. Enter the number of 
columns and the number of rows you want in the two edit fields. For 
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this example, enter 3 in the Number of Columns field, and enter 5 in 
the Number of Rows field. 

O Word sets the initial width of each column of cells to half the width 
of the current text column — for one-column text, this would be the 
same as the distance between the margins. You can change the width 
of selected columns later, either from the Ruler or through the Cells 
command, found on the Format menu. The default values for the 
Left and Right margins, set in the Document dialog box, are 1.25 
inches, leaving a text column width of 6 inches. In this example. 
Word divides this by 3, for the three columns of the proposed table, 
and displays the result, 2 in, in the Column Width field. Leave the 
suggested column width as is. 

0 Click OK to insert the table. Figure 11-9 shows the resulting empty 
table, displayed with Show TI on. 




Figure 11-9 

The new table, with Show ^ on. 



As you can see in the figure. Show T1 displays both the end-of-cell 
markers and the edges of the cells in the table. You can also choose 
Preferences from the Edit menu and select the Show Table Gridlines option, 
which displays the dotted lines in the table, but not the end-of-cell markers. 
Each cell is 2 inches wide, and the indent markers in the Ruler reflect the 
''pseudo-margins" established by the cell boundaries. 

The width of a table doesn't change if you later change the margin 
settings, and (as mentioned earlier) you can't establish styles for tables, so 
you should be fairly certain your margins won't change before creating a 
large number of tables in a document. Otherwise, you have to go back and 
reformat the column widths for each table you've entered in the document. 

If you click the Format button in the Insert Table dialog box. Word inserts 
a table corresponding to the values you've entered and immediately brings 
up the Cells dialog box, just as if you had clicked OK and then chosen Cells 
from the Format menu. (We'll discuss the Cells command a bit later in this 
chapter.) 
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Converting a Series of Paragraphs to a Table 

If you're familiar with Word before version 4, you've probably created tables 
from columns of entries separated by tab characters, as discussed earlier in 
this chapter. Word lets you convert this type of table (as well as others) to 
the cell table structure. Simply select the table and choose the Insert Table 
command. You can convert four types of traditional tables to cell tables: 

□ Tables consisting of a series of paragraphs. 

□ Tables constructed from tabbed columns. 

□ Tables constructed from entries separated, or delimited, by commas. 
Word's merge data documents are good examples of this. Many 
database programs also generate text files in this format. 

□ Tables constructed from paragraphs having the Side-by-Side 
paragraph format in Word 3. Because the cell table structure fulfills 
this need well, you can convert this older type of table to a cell table. 
(Occasionally, however, tables formatted with the Side-by-Side and 
the related Position paragraph formats are useful, so we also discuss 
these later in tliis chapter.) 

Let's say you want to convert the body of the tabbed table used in Figure 
11-1 to a cell table. To do this, do the following: 

O Select the tabbed table, as shown in Figure 11-10. (We'll add the cells 
for the title and source reference later.) 

0 Choose the Insert Table command. The dialog box in Figure 1 1-11 
appears. 




Figure 11-10 

The tabbed table with the body of the table selected. 
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Figure 11-11 

The Insert Table dialog box after selecting the tabbed table In Figure 11-10. 

Notice that Word has made a good guess about the type and structure of 
the table from what has been selected. It proposes 4 columns and 13 rows — 
one row for each line ending in a paragraph mark and an extra line for the 
column headings, because the first line ends in a newline mark. The Number 
of Rows field is dimmed because, for the number of entries selected, the 
number of rows created depends solely on the number of columns specified. 
Word has also calculated the width of each column by dividing the number 
of columns into the width of the current text column. In this case, the text 
column in 4 inches wide, so the suggested column width is 1 inch. Notice also 
that Word has selected the Tab Delimited option in the Convert From group. 

© Click OK to convert the tabbed table to the cell table format. The 
result is shown in Figure 11-12 on the following page. Each line of 
the rightmost three column headings in the tabbed table appears in 
its own cell. We'll combine the entries later, when we discuss editing 
the contents of cells. 
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Figure 11-12 

The resulting cell table after conversion from the tabbed format. 
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If the selected text has a very complex arrangement, the precise effect of a 
conversion can be hard to foretell. For example, if you select a series of para- 
graphs in which the entries in each row are separated by commas instead of 
tab characters. Word suggests the Comma Delimited option in the Convert 
From group. However, if you selected the text in the table above and selected 
the Comma Delimited option instead of the suggested Tab Delimited option. 
Word changes the number of suggested columns to 2. Why? Because Word 
scans the selected text, finds the single comma in the second column after the 
row starting with the word Lead, and determines that this divides the row 
(and therefore the table) into two columns. If you clicked OK with the pro- 
posed formats. Word would separate the 2 and the 000. With both the Tab 
and Comma Delimited formats. Word scans each row in the selection — the 
row containing the greatest number of tabs or commas determines the 
number of columns suggested. 

Similarly, if you select a series of paragraphs, call up the Insert Table 
dialog box, and select the Paragraphs option in the Convert From group. 
Word tries to determine the number of rows and columns to suggest by 
trying to evenly divide 2 or 3 columns into the number of paragraphs in the 
selection and then presents the resulting number of rows. If the number of 
paragraphs you're trying to convert isn't divisible by those numbers. Word 
gives up and waits for you to enter the desired number of rows and columns. 

Finally, if you've constructed a table from paragraphs having the Side- 
by-Side paragraph format. Word converts the selected paragraphs in much 
the same way it does when the Paragraph option is selected, but removes 
the Side-by-Side format, even if it's part of the style definition for those 
paragraphs. Also, Word translates the indention for the paragraphs into 
approximately the same column widths as in the selection. 

Converting a Table to a Series of Paragraphs 
If you select a series of rows in a table and then look for the Insert Table 
Command on the Document menu, you'll see that the Insert Table command 
has changed to the Table To Text command. The associated dialog box is 
shown in Figure 11-13. Word gives you the option of converting a cell table to 
a series of paragraphs, a tabbed table, or a series of rows, each item of which 
is separated by a comma and a space character. 




Figure 11-13 

The Table To Text dialog box. 
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If you select the Paragraphs option, Word creates a series of paragraphs 
consisting of the contents of the first cell in the first row, then the contents of 
the second cell in the first row, and so on. If you select the Tab Delimited 
option. Word creates a paragraph of each row but inserts tab characters 
between each column entry. If you choose the Comma Delimited option. 
Word creates a paragraph of each row, as with the Tab Delimited option, but 
separates entries with a comma and a space character instead. 

Word doesn't support converting a table to a Side-by-Side series of para- 
graphs. However, you can convert a cell table to a simple series of paragraphs 
and then add the Side-by-Side format and the appropriate margin formats, as 
discussed in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting." 

To convert a cell table to one of these standard formats, do the following: 

O Select the table. To select the entire table, press the Option and 
Command keys, and double-click anywhere in the table. 

@ Choose the Table To Text command. The dialog box in Figure 11-13 
appears. 

© Select the type of paragraphs to which you want to convert the table. 

O Click OK. 

What happens if you've entered more than one paragraph into a given 
cell? A good way to think of the conversion process is to imagine that Word 
converts each end-of-cell marker to a paragraph mark, a tab character, or a 
comma-and-space, depending on which you've selected. The paragraph 
marks that existed in the original cell table are untouched by the conversion. 



Editing Tables 

Once you've created a cell table or converted one from another format, you 
can edit the contents of cells in tables or alter the arrangement of the cells in a 
table. To do this, you need to know how to select the text in cells and ranges 
of cells in a table and how to move the insertion point around in a table. You 
can use the Copy, Cut, and Paste commands on the Edit menu to rearrange 
the text in cell tables. You can also use the Table command to change the 
order of cells in a table, to insert new rows and columns, and to merge the 
contents of two or more cells into one cell stretching across more than one 
column. 

Selecting in Tables 

The rules for selecting text in a cell table are a little different than for selecting 
normal text. For example, in normal text, you can select a line by clicking in 
the selection bar next to the line. In tables, each cell has its own selection 
bar — if you click in a cell selection bar, however, you select the entire cell. 

Similarly, double-clicking in the selection bar of any cell in a row selects 
the row — not the paragraph. You can also double-click anywhere to the left 
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of the leftmost cell boundary. To select a paragraph within a cell, you must 
explicitly drag from the beginning of the paragraph through the paragraph 
mark at the end. 

To select an entire column, move the pointer to the top border of the 
topmost cell in that column. You'll see the pointer change to a downward- 
pointing arrow. You can achieve the same effect more easily by pressing the 
Option key and clicking in a column. To select the entire table, press the 
Option key and double-click in any column. 

The reasons for selecting text in a cell, and ranges of cells in a table, are 
the same as anywhere else in a document — for editing text and for applying 
formats. For example, you can apply a tab-stop format to an entire column at 
once by selecting the column and applying the tab format, either from the 
Ruler or through the Tabs dialog box. 

In the same way that clicking in a paragraph selects the entire paragraph 
for paragraph formatting, selecting any text in a cell (or simply clicking in a 
cell) selects the cell for formatting through the Cells dialog box, discussed 
later in this chapter. 

Moving in Tables 

The easiest way to move the insertion point from cell to cell within a table is 
to press the Tab key. This behavior is meant to simulate the use of the Tab 
key in spreadsheet programs such as Microsoft Excel. To enter a tab character 
in a table, press Option-Tab. To move in the opposite direction, press Shift- 
Tab. If the insertion point is in the last cell in the table when you press the 
Tab key. Word inserts a new row below the last row and moves the insertion 
point to the first cell in the new row. 

You can also use the keypad to move the insertion point from cell to cell 
within a table. The following key sequences (except for Tab and Shift-Tab) 
move between text areas in Page View, but they also work within a cell table 
in either Page View or Galley View: 

To move Press 

Right Option-Command-6 

Left Option-Command-4 

Up Option-Command-8 

Down Option-Command-2 

To next cell Option-Command-3, or Tab 

To previous cell Option-Command-9, or Shift-Tab 

Each of these operations is represented by a command in Word's 
Command dialog box, and you could add them to a menu or change the key 
sequence assignment from the table above. (Refer to the table of commands 
at the end of this chapter for a complete listing of commands for working 
with tables.) 
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Decimal Tabs in Tables 

Word's behavior with regard to decimal tabs in tables is interesting. 

If you set a decimal tab within a cell and then press the Tab key to move 
the insertion point to that cell. Word automatically moves the insertion 
point to that tab position. Moving to other types of tab stops in a table 
.doesn't work in this way. When you set a decimal tab for an empty cell, 
Word moves the end-of-cell marker to that position to indicate that 
this is where the insertion point will move. Setting an alignment for a 
range of cells moves the end-of-cell marker in a similar fashion. 

Copying, Cutting, and Pasting Cells 

If you select a range of cells — a row, a column, a range of cells within 
the table, or the entire table — and then choose the Copy command. 

Word transfers both the text in the cells and the arrangement of cells 
selected to the Clipboard. Choosing the Cut command has the same 
result but empties the cells in the range you selected instead of actually 
removing the cells; to delete the cells, you must use the Table command, 
discussed below. 

If you choose Show Clipboard from the Window menu, you'll see the 
copied material, as shown in Figure 11-14. If Show % is on. Word displays 
the cell boundaries in the Clipboard window as well as in the document. 




Figure 11-14 

The Show Clipboard window after a range of cells has been copied. 

When you paste the range of cells contained in the Clipboard, what 
happens depends on whether you're pasting into an area of the table or 
into an area outside the table. If you place the insertion point outside the 
table and choose the Paste command. Word inserts the actual arrange- 
ment of cells as well as their contents, as shown in Figure 11-15 on the 
following page. Notice that the width and border formats in the pasted 
material remain. 
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Figure 11-15 

Inserting a block of cells by copying and pasting. 

If, however, you place the insertion point in a cell or select a range of cells 
inside a table having the same number of columns and rows as the copied 
cells, and then choose Paste, Word replaces the contents of that range of cells 
with the material in the Clipboard and doesn't insert the actual cells. (See 
Figure 11-16.) If you paste into an area of selected cells that doesn't have the 
same number of columns and rows, you'll see the message Copy and Paste 
areas are different shapes. 

When you paste a range of cells into a table, the cell formats in the pasted 
material are lost. This eliminates the need for extensive reformatting in the 
table after moving things around — the formats of the destination cells take 
precedence over the pasted material. Consequently, the cell widths in the 
pasted text in the figure are all the same, and the border formats have 
disappeared. The character and paragraph formats in the copied material 
remain. 

You can also place the insertion point before an end-of-row marker. If 
you click in this area with the Ruler scale set to the Table scale, you'll see that 
the margins set for it are only about Vs inch wide. However, you can paste a 
range of cells into this area, but you can't enter text there. If you do, you'll see 
the message Not a valid action for end of row. 
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Figure 11-16 

The effect of pasting a copied range of cells back Into a table. 

Editing Tables with the Table Command 

The Cut, Copy, and Paste commands on the Edit menu allow you to move 
the text in a range of cells to another area in a table or to extend the table by 
copying and pasting sections of it. To work with the actual structure of the 
table apart from the material contained within it, however, you need to use 
the Table command, often in conjunction with Cut, Copy, and Paste. With it, 
you can add and delete rows and columns, reverse the order of rows and 
columns, and merge a collection of smaller cells into a larger cell. 

When you choose Table from the Edit menu, you'll see the dialog box 
shown in Figure 11-17. Depending on the range of cells you've selected, some 
options in the dialog box might be dimmed or have different names. For 
example. Word permits splitting only those cells that have been previously 
merged — if you select a merged cell and choose the Table command, the 
Merge Cells button in the dialog changes to Split Cell. 
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Figure 11-17 
The Table dialog box. 
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Throughout the following discussion, as elsewhere, you might find it 
helpful to assign a key sequence to the Table command or even to add the 
commands for the various options in the Table dialog box to the Edit menu. 
This will make it easier to play with this feature of Word without having to 
use the mouse. 

Inserting and deleting new rows, columns, and ranges of cells 
To insert a new row or column in a table, do the following: 

O Click anywhere in the row or column. 

0 Choose the Table command. 

0 Select the Row or Column option, and click the Insert button. 

Word inserts the new row above the cell containing the insertion point. 

If you select the Column option, Word inserts the new column to the left of 
the cell. If you select an entire row or column before choosing the Table com- 
mand, Word preselects the appropriate option for you. If you select a range 
of cells. Word preselects the Selection option in the dialog box. 

To add more than one row, select the number of rows you want to insert 
and then use the Table command: Word inserts the number of rows you 
selected. New rows are inserted above the topmost row in the selected range. 
Similarly, you can insert more than one column by selecting the number of 
columns you want to insert before choosing the Table command. New col- 
umns are inserted to the left of the leftmost column in the selection. 

If you've selected a range of cells instead of entire rows or columns, the 
Shift Cells group in the dialog box becomes active. You can use this group to 
insert one or more cells in a table, either by shifting previously existing cells 
to the right (horizontally) or by inserting the number of rows in the selected 
range and shifting the selected range down (vertically). Notice that shifting 
cells horizontally extends the table to the right by exactly the number of cells 
you selected, while shifting cells vertically inserts entire rows. 

When you do insert or delete ranges of cells, the table usually changes 
from a rectangular shape to one having an irregular arrangement of cells, an 
example of which is shown in Figure 11-21 on page 354. 

The process for deleting rows, columns, or ranges of cells is similar to 
that for inserting them; you simply select the cells you want to delete, choose 
the Table command, and click the Delete button. The remaining cells slide 
over to fill the gap. Be careful with this: If you've selected an entire column 
and then you select the Row option in the Table dialog box, you could delete 
the entire table! If you happen to delete something by mistake, simply choose 
Undo from the Edit menu. 
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Cell tables consisting of one cell 

If you copy a cell and paste it into nontabular text, the result is a table 
consisting of only one cell One-cell tables have a number of interesting uses. 
You can use styled text within the cell and change the width of the cell, in 
effect creating an exception to the established page margins or to the left and 
right indents, without having to add or subtract paragraph formats or change 
the page margins in the Document dialog box. The Table indention, position, 
spacing, and border formats are all independent of the paragraph formats of 
the text within the cell. 

You can use one-cell tables to set up design elements that might occur 
only a few times in a document, when you don't want to spend extra time 
creating new styles. For example, if you want to put a special note in a box, 
yet have the text in the box retain its style and paragraph formats, you can 
put the text into a cell and then position and add borders to the cell rather 
than to the text in the cell. 

Inserting a New Row at the End of a Table 

One way to insert an arrangement of cells at the end of a table is to select and 
copy or cut the cells, enter an empty paragraph after the end of the table, and 
choose the Paste command. If you cut the cells, the cells are emptied of their 
contents, but the arrangement of empty cells remains. This method inserts 
not only the specific arrangement of cells you copied but the contents of the 
cells as well. 

If, however, you want to continue the table with the same cell formats as 
the last row, simply click in the rightmost cell of the last row and press the 
Tab key. 

Inserting a Normal Paragraph Above a Row 

An interesting problem can occur if you've constructed a cell table at the very 
beginning of the document and then you want to insert a normal, nontabular 
paragraph before the table. You can't place the insertion point before the 
table — if you try to click there, the insertion point appears before the first 
character in the first cell of the table. And if you then press Return, the new 
paragraph appears inside the first cell. Similarly, you might want to break a 
table into two tables, with normal, nontabular text between them. 

One way of inserting the normal paragraph would be to create a new 
blank row, select it, and choose Table To Text from the Document menu, but 
there is a better way. All you do is place the insertion point in any cell of the 
row above which you want the normal paragraph and then press Option- 
Command-Spacebar. The normal paragraph is inserted above the row 
containing the insertion point, breaking the table into two tables if the 
insertion point is anywhere in the table except the first row. 
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Inserting a Column Past the Rightmost Column 

You can easily insert a new row beyond the last row in a table, but how do 
you insert a new column beyond the far right side of a table? Because Word 
inserts new columns to the left of the selected range of cells, you might think 
it impossible to select a range of cells past the rightmost column. 

However, if you turn Show T1 on in the Preferences dialog box, you'll 
see that each row of cells ends in a marker like the end-of-cell marker. 
Technically, the end-of-row marker marks a cell that cannot contain material 
or formats but is a cell nonetheless. You can see the limits of this cell by 
choosing Show Ruler from the Format menu. The indent markers are close 
together; if you try to change the width of the cell by dragging the indent 
markers, the markers simply pop back to their original positions. If you 
choose the Cells command, you see the message Invalid selection to format 
cells. If you try to enter text into it, you see the message Not a valid action 
for end of rozu. At other times. Word simply beeps or does nothing. 

However, you can place the insertion point just before this marker to 
select this "pseudo-cell" and then choose the Table command to add the new 
rightmost column. 

O Place the insertion point before the end-of-row marker at the end of 
any row, as shown in Figure 11-18. (Turn Show on first to see the 
end-of-row markers and the cell boundaries.) 

@ Choose the Table command. 

© Select the Column option. 

O Click the Insert button. 
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Figure 11-18 

Placing the insertion point for inserting a new column beyond the 
rightmost edge of the table. 
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Word inserts the new column on the right edge of the table, as shown 
in Figure 11-19. Notice that, in this case, the widths of the new cells in the 
column aren't all the same and that the end-of-cell markers aren't located in 
the same place in every cell. The reason for this is simple: When you insert a 
new cell, Word usually copies the cell, paragraph, and character formats 
from the cell that is to the right. When you insert a cell at the end of a row, 
however. Word copies formats from the cell to the left. In the case of the first 
and last cells in the table, which have been merged (see the section on 
merging cells below). Word simply inserts a default cell that is one inch wide. 
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Figure 11-19 

After inserting the new column. 

Word also copied the paragraph formats into the new cells from the cells 
to the left. In the figure, the placement of the end-of-cell markers in all but the 
first two and last rows of the last column of the table are determined by the 
decimal tab stops that have been set there. 

If you want to insert more than one column, you can choose the Again 
command, or simply press Command-A. 

Switching the Order of Rows and Columns 

To delve deeper into the process of using the Cut, Copy, and Paste com- 
mands with the Table command, let's switch the order of two columns in 
a table. Let's say you want to switch the order of the Human Activity and 
Natural Sources columns in the Metals table, shown in Figure 11-20. Just to 
make it harder (and perhaps more realistic), we'll reverse only the range of 
cells containing the data, not the entire columns, because we want the 
merged cell containing the text thousand tons to be unaffected by the change. 
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To reverse the order of the two columns in the table, do the following: 

O Select the range of data in the second column, as shown in 
Figure 11-20. 
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Figure 11-20 

After selecting the data in the second column. 



@ Choose the Table command. (The Selection and Horizontally options 
should be selected — if not, go back to O and select the data again.) 
When you click the Insert button, a new range of cells in the same 
shape as the selection is inserted between the first and second 
columns, as shown in Figure 11-21. 
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Figure 11-21 

After inserting a blank range of cells. 
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Notice that the paragraph formats of the inserted cells are taken from the 
cells to the right of the new cells. In this case, the text in the first column is 
left-aligned, and the numbers in the second column are formatted with a 
decimal tab stop. (Remember that setting a single decimal tab stop in a cell 
doesn't require you to actually add a tab character within the cell to align the 
text: This is the only type of tab stop in tables that acts this way.) 

® Select the range of cells containing both the Human Activity and 
Natural Sources numbers, and choose the Cut command. This leaves 
the arrangement of cells intact, clears the range of text, and transfers 
the range of cells to the Clipboard. 

O Click the insertion point in the first cell of the empty range in the first 
column, and choose the Paste command. The table should look like 
Figure 11-22. (It's often easy to select the entire cell, highlighting the 
cell, rather than simply clicking the insertion point there. If you 
choose the Paste command with only one cell selected. Word reports 
Copy and Paste areas are different shapes.) 
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Figure 11-22 

After pasting the Human Activity and Natural Sources columns. 

® Select the empty range of cells in the fourth column, choose the Table 
command, and click the Delete button. The rightmost column contain- 
ing the ratios slides to the left, returning to its original position. 

All that remains is to exchange the contents of the cells containing the 
Human Activity and Natural Sources headings of the columns. You can do 
this in the way just described. However, for editing the text in single cells, 
it's often easier simply to cut the text in the cell and paste it into the new 
location, rather than adding and deleting cells. 
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Merging and Splitting Cells 

In our last example, we worked around the merged cell beneath the headings 
of the second and third columns in the table, containing the text thousand tons, 
as shown in Figure 11-22. When you merge two cells, you create one cell 
which combines the contents and the area of both. There are two other exam- 
ples of merged cells in the Metals table: One contains the title at the top of the 
table, and the other contains the attribution at the bottom of the table. Let's see 
how these were created. Figure 11-23 shows the table before merging the cells 
beneath the column headings. 
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Figure 11-23 

The two cells before merging. 

To merge the two cells, do the following: 

O Select the range of cells you want to merge. 

0 Choose the Table command. 

® Click the Merge Cells button. The result is shown in Figure 11-24. 




Figure 11-24 

After merging the two cells. 

As the figure shows, the merged cell stretdies across two columns, but 
each cell has become one paragraph in the cell. If the Ruler is set to the 
Normal scale, you'll see that the new indents of the cell correspond to the left 
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and right edges of the cell boundary. To finish, select and delete the para- 
graph mark, and apply the Centered paragraph format to the text in the cell. 

Interestingly, once two cells are merged into one, you cannot merge the 
merged cell with yet another cell. If you do select them both and choose the 
Table command, you'll find that the Merge Cells button is dinuned. 

To split a previously merged cell into two cells, the process is reversed: 

O Select the cell. 

@ Choose the Table command. Notice that the Merge Cells button is 
now the Split Cell button. 

© Click the Split Cell button. 

Word permits splitting only those cells that have been previously merged. 
The resulting number of cells equals the number of cells originally merged. 

The text from the merged cell is distributed among the split cells in an 
interesting way. If the number of paragraphs in the original merged cell is 
greater than the number of resulting cells. Word works from the bottom of 
the list and begins by putting the bottom paragraph into the rightmost cell, 
the second-to-the-last paragraph in the cell second from the right, and so on. 
All the leftover paragraphs at the top of the list are placed in the leftmost cell. 
If, however, the original merged cell contains fewer paragraphs than 
resulting cells. Word works down from the top of the list and inserts each 
paragraph into a cell, working from left to right. 



Formatting Tables 

After you've established the basic structure of your table and entered the text 
or graphics you want in its cells, you can work on refining the appearance of 
the table. Of course, as elsewhere in Word, you can easily shift back and forth 
between editing a table and making it look better. For example, you'll prob- 
ably find it useful to change the dimensions of cells immediately after enter- 
ing the text, in order to make room for the text. Most of the formats you can 
add to tables are similar to formats that you can add to paragraphs, but 
you should keep in mind that they are two separate format domains. You 
can change table formats with the following features of Word: 

□ The Ruler — to change indention of rows and width of columns. 

□ The Cells dialog box — to change column width, space between 
columns, the indention of rows in the table, the height of rows in the 
table, and the alignment of rows relative to the page margins. You 
can also add borders to cells, columns, rows, and the entire table, 
either by clicking the Borders button in the Cells dialog box or by 
adding the Cell Borders command to the Format (or other) menu 
and choosing the command. 
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□ The Position dialog box — to change the position of the table on the 
page, in much the same way you use the Position paragraph format 
to place one or more paragraphs on the page. 



Ruler Formatting 

If you've selected text that isn't in a table, clicking the Scale icon at the right 
end of the Ruler cycles between the Normal scale and the Page scale, as dis- 
cussed in the Ruler Formatting section in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting." 
If the insertion point is within a cell of the table and the Ruler is set to the 
Normal scale, the 0 point is set at the left edge of the cell boundary, and you 
see the paragraph formats — indents, tabs, alignment, and so on — attached to 
the selected paragraph in the cell. If the Ruler is set to the Page scale, you see 
the square brackets (CD), which correspond to the left and right page margins 
or to the edges of the current text column in a multiple-column section. 

When the insertion point is within a table, however, the Table scale is 
added to the list. Place the insertion point in a table, and call up the Ruler. 
Click the Scale icon at the right end of the Ruler until you see the table 
formatting marks in the Ruler, as shown in Figure 11-25. We've indented the 
Metals table V2 inch from the left margin of the document, as indicated by 
the left-indent marker at that position in the Ruler. The edge of each column 
is marked by a T (T ). The dotted line represents the right margin for one- 
column sections or the right edge of the current column for multiple-column 
sections. Notice that the icons representing the paragraph formats in the icon 
bar are dimmed — a reminder that you can apply these only when the Ruler is 
set to the Normal scale. 
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Figure 11-25 

The Ruler showing the Table scale. 
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What you change from the Ruler is applied to all the cells in the currently 
selected rows; if you want to change the indention or column widths for an 
entire table, select the entire table. To change column widths or the left indent 
from the Ruler, do the following: 

O Select the rows you want to change. 

® Drag the left-indent marker to a new position to change the 

indention of the selected rows. Drag a column marker to change the 
position of the right edge of the cells in that column. The markers to 
the right of the dragged marker move with it. To prevent this, press 
the Shift key before you drag the marker. 

The Cells Command 

The Ruler presents an easy way to change the indention and width of cells in 
a table. You can also use the Cells command to change the same character- 
istics, as well as many others. When you select a range of cells in a table and 
choose the Cells command, Word displays the Cells dialog box, as shown in 
Figure 11-26. 

As elsewhere in Word, the right side of the dialog box contains the OK 
button for setting cell formats and dismissing the dialog box, the Cancel 
button for canceling the operation, and the Apply button for applying for- 
mats without dismissing the dialog box. The Apply button works well with 
the Previous Column and Next Column buttons in the lower right corner 
of the dialog box. You can click the Apply button to set formats for the cur- 
rent column without dismissing the dialog box and then click the Next 
Column button to move the selection to the next column to the right: If 
you've clicked in or selected a cell, the selection moves by cells; if you've 
selected a column, the selection moves by columns. (Remember that you 
can easily select an entire column by pressing the Option key and clicking 
anywhere in the column.) 




Figure 1 1~26 
The Cells dialog box. 
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Through the Cells dialog box, you can change the following characteris- 
tics of tables, as discussed in the next several pages. Almost every option in 
the dialog box affects the entire set of rows containing the range of cells 
you've selected. For example, if you select three cells in one column of a cell 
table and enter a value in the Indent Rows field, every row that contains a 
selected cell becomes indented. 

There are two exceptions to this. If you enter a number in the Width of 
Column field, the new column width is applied only to the cells you've 
selected. Applying border formats to cells works in the same way — you can 
draw a border around one cell, around the edge of a range of selected cells, 
and around the entire table. 

Column Width 

The first field in the Cells dialog box sets the width of the selected column or 
columns. Although the process is similar to setting column widths from the 
Ruler, with the Cells dialog box you can format more than column at a time. 
When you select a range of cells in a column and choose the Cells command, 
the actual name of the field changes to reflect the selection. For example, if 
you select a range of cells in columns 2 through 4, the name of the field reads 
Width of Columns 2-4. As just mentioned, the new column width is applied 
not to each cell in the selected rows, nor to entire columns, but solely to the 
cells you've selected. 

Space Between Columns 

The Space Between Columns field is similar to the Spacing option in the 
Section dialog box. You can use this setting to add space between the col- 
umns in a table. When you bring up the Cells dialog box and you haven't 
previously entered a value in the Space Between Columns field. Word sets 
a default of 0.111 inches. Word puts half the space entered in the field on the 
left side of each cell in the selected rows and half on the right side; the overall 
width of the cell doesn't change, but the room remaining for the text in the 
cell decreases. If you click in the cell and look at the position of the left and 
right indents in the Ruler in Normal scale, you'll see that the distance be- 
tween the left cell boundary and the zero point in the Ruler is half the value 
entered in the Space Between Columns field. 

Lei's consider an example. Figure 11-27 shows the headings from the 
Metals table we've used earlier in this chapter; the alignment in earlier 
instances of the table was set to Centered, but here we've set it to Flush Left 
and set the left indents at the 0 point in the Ruler so you can see where the 
left edge of the text falls. We've also set the Space Between Columns value 
to 0 in, so the left indent coincides with the left edge of the cell. 
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Figure 11-27 

The headings in the Metals table, with the Space Between Columns 
value set to 0 in and the alignment set to Flush Left. 



If you set the insertion point in, say, the first cell of the row containing 
the headings and change the Space Between Columns setting to 0.25 in, Word 
adds a gap of 0.125 inch on the left and right sides of each cell in the row, as 
shown in Figure 11-28. 
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Figure 11-28 

After setting the Space Between Columns value for the row to 0.25 in. 

The result of adding this space is that the 0 point of the text in the column 
aligns where it did previously, but the left edge of the cell moves to the left of 
the 0 point. Because the overall width of the cell doesn't change, you see the 
right edge of the cell moving to the left by 0.125 inch as well, but the space 
reserved for the text in the cell (indicated by the indent markers in the Ruler) 
decreases by 0.25 inch. Notice that the word Contribution in the last column 
wraps to the next line because the available width in the cell has decreased. 
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This behavior can lead to an interesting problem. Because half the space 
Word adds for this format is to the left of the zero point, any borders you've 
added to the cell (discussed below) move as well. If the text above and below 
the table aligns at the 0 point (usually the left margin), this seems to move the 
left edge of the table to the left of the rest of the text. Typically, designs for 
documents specify that the left edge of an element (such as a graphic or table) 
aligns cleanly on one or more edges. 

Probably the best time to use the Space Between Columns format, 
therefore, is when you don't need to implement exacting standards for the 
design of a document and can live with a uniform amount of space between 
the columns in the table. You can effectively remove the Space Between 
Columns format by entering 0 in in the field; instead, use the left (and right) 
indents belonging to the text in cells to add space between the columns. The 
first cell in the row that contains the headings in Figure 11-27 shows the cell 
with no space between columns, and the heading touches the left edge of the 
cell. Figure 11-29 shows the same table, but Vl6 inch indents are used instead, 
as indicated by the position of the left indent in the Ruler. 
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Figure 11-29 

Using the indents to add space between columns. 

Another point to consider when deciding whether to use the Space 
Between Columns format or paragraph indention for a particular table is 
whether you want to establish one or more styles for the text in the cells. If 
you want the control that styles afford, adding an indention format to the 
style probably won't cause additional work. However, if you would like all 
the text in the cells to have the same format as text outside the table, such as 
the Normal style, you might be better off using the Space Between Columns 
format in conjunction with Row indention, discussed next. 

Row Indention 

Entering a value in the Indent Rows field indents the entire row, in much the 
same way that paragraph indention works for paragraphs. You can indent 
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rows through the Cells dialog box or by dragging the left-indent marker in 
the Ruler in the Table scale. The indention is measured from the 0 point in 
the Ruler's Normal scale — the left margin for single-column sections or the 
left edge of the column for multiple-column sections. 

You can use this feature to counteract the effects of adding the Space 
Between Columns format discussed above or to create a special effect in a 
document. For example, it's relatively easy to create a "stair-step" structure 
for a table, such as that of the first table shown in Figure 11-30, by deleting 
cells on the right side of a rectangular table. 




Figure 11-30 

“Stair-step” table structure created by deleting cells. 

However, if you'd like to begin the stair-step structure on the left side of 
the table, like that shown in the second table of Figure 11-30, you couldn't 
simply delete cells on the left side of the table — the cells on the right would 
then slide to the left. Instead, you could simply leave the cells on the left 
side of the table empty, and indicate the edges of the structure with border 
formats. Another way to accomplish the same result using row indention 
would be to indent each row by the width of one column, as you can see by 
the position of the indents in the Ruler in the figure. 

Row Height 

The Minimum Row Height field is similar to the Line Spacing field in the 
Paragraph dialog box. If the field contains the text Auto, the height of the row 
is determined by the height of the cell containing the "tallest" amount of text 
or graphics, either because the cell contains the most material or because 
you've set paragraph spacing formats for the text in the cell. (For example, 
the tallest cell could consist of less text than in other cells but be formatted 
with a large amount of Space Before and Space After.) 

If you enter a measurement in the Minimum Row Height field, the value 
sets the height of the cells in the selected rows. If you enter more text in a cell 
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than will fit within this cell height. Word increases the row height to 
accommodate the extra material. 

Finally, in the same way that you can insert a minus sign before the 
measurement in the Line Spacing field of the Paragraph dialog box, you can 
insert a minus sign before the value entered in the Minimum Row Height 
field. In this case, a better name for the field might be Maximum Row Height, 
because Word does not increase the height of the cells in the row to 
accommodate the cell with the tallest material. 

Setting an absolute row height for a cell can be very useful for creating 
forms, when the fields in the form should always have the same dimensions, 
or for creating regular gridlike structures. Sometimes, for example, it's 
desirable to set up a design for a document that requires "writing to the 
page." In such a design, no topic in the document can run over to the next 
page, and each piece of text must be placed on a specific area on the page. 

You can set up single cells having an absolute row height, and no matter how 
much text you enter in the cell, it will stay within the cell and remain on that 
one page. Unfortunately, the maximum number you can specify in the field is 
6 inches, the same as for the Line Spacing field in the Paragraph dialog box. 

Beware of entering too much text in such a cell, however, because the text 
can disappear past the bottom boundary of the cell. If you're using keyboard 
commands, the insertion point can travel into the undisplayed text. If the cell 
contains too much text and Show % is on. Word reminds you that text exists 
"below the horizon" by drawing a thick bar across the bottom of the cell, as 
shown in Figure 11-31. (Don't confuse this bar with a thick border format.) 
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Figure 11-31 

The cell in the last row of the table has an absolute 
Minimum Row Height and contains too much text. 
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Alignment of Rows 

Setting the alignment of rows works much like the process of setting align- 
ments for paragraphs, except that you set the alignment of paragraphs 
through the Ruler and set row alignment through the Cells dialog box. 
Simply select the rows you want to realign, choose the Cells command, 
and click the appropriate option in the Align Rows group. 



Cell Borders 

You can invoke the Cell Borders command in two ways — either by clicking 
the Borders button in the Cells dialog box or by adding the Cell Borders 
command to the Format (or other) menu and choosing it instead. When you 
select a range of cells and call up the Borders dialog box (by either method), 
you'll see a dialog box like that shown in Figure 11-32. 



! Cell Borders I 



Apply To 

(^Selected Cells Bs Block 
OEuery Cell In Selection 



[Cancel ] 





Figure 11-32 

The Cell Borders dialog box, in its two versions. 

The Cell Borders dialog box contains a schematic similar to that found in 
the Paragraph Borders dialog box. By clicking on the various boundaries in 
the schematic, you can draw lines around the perimeter of a range of cells or 
on one side alone. You can also click in the center of the schematic to draw 
lines between any two cells in the selected range. 

You can add borders to individual cells, to columns, to any selected 
range of cells, or to the table as a whole, depending on what range you 
selected before calling up the dialog box. Specifically, what you add borders 
to depends on which of the two options you select in the Apply To group: If 
you select the Selected Cells As Block option, you see the schematic shown in 
the first version of the dialog box in Figure 11-32, and you add borders to the 
entire range of cells you selected as if it were one object. For example, you 
can draw a border around an entire table by selecting it and using this 
option. 

If, however, you use the Every Cell In Selection option, the schematic 
changes to the second version of the Cell Borders dialog box shown in Figure 
11-32. Note that the schematic represents only one cell with four boundaries; 
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the border formats you select are applied to each cell independently of the 
others in the range you selected. 

Notice that the Cell Borders dialog box does not contain an edit field for 
border spacing, as does the Paragraph Borders dialog box. If you'd like to 
adjust the distance between a cell border and the text within the cell, you can 
do this by adding a Space Between Columns format, or by adding combina- 
tions of paragraph indention and Space Before and Space After. Of course, 
you can also ignore the Cell Border format completely and use paragraph 
borders to achieve much the same effect. 

Spacing in Tables 

Setting the spacing of elements in a table can involve a large number of 
parameters — it can get very complicated if you use many types of vertical 
and horizontal spacing in text at the same time. Here are the paragraph 
fomiats and table formats that influence spacing in tables: 



Item 


Horizontal 


Vertical 


Paragraph formats: 






Indents 


Left» right, and first-line. 




Line Spacing 




Space is added above 






each line. Otherwise, 
space is determined by 
the tallest character or 
graphic in each line. 


Space Above and Space Below 




Top and bottom. 


Border spacing 


Left and right. 


Top and bottom. 


Alignment 


Left, right, and centered. 




Position fonnats 


Text wraps around all sides of positioned paragraphs. 




You can also set the Distance From Text value, 
which is added to the border spacing. 


Table formats: 






Indention 


Left indent. 




Column widths 


Left and right. 




Space Between Columns 


Space is added to both 






the left side and the 
right side of each 
column. 




Minimum Row Height 


No effect. 


Distance between top and 






bottom cell boundaries, 
determined by the tallest 
collection of text, 
graphics, and paragraph 
formats in the cell. 


Alignment 


Left, right, and centered. 




Position fonnats 


Text wraps around all sides of positioned tables. 


(see next section) 


You can also set the Distance from Text value, 
which is not affected by table borders. 
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Obviously, if you've combined many of these formats in a table, it might;, 
become difficult to determine what causes a certain spacing effect Oneirijjil| 
practice that can help you to discover what's going on with thecharacter???l|ft 
formats and the paragraph formats in a selected range of text is this: Pretend 
you're going to define a style for the selected text, and call up the Define : 
Styles dialog box. In the definition area of the dialog box, you'll see the name j 
of the style attached fo the selected text and any additional formats the text 
might have. Because you can't assign table formats to, styles, any spacing : 
effect not specified in the Style definition is probably caused by a table ... 
format. '' 

Another practice that is very useful for unravelling knotty combinations , 
of formats is to copy (not cut) the table and paste it at the end of the docu- " 
ment Select the entire jtable; then press Option-Command-P to return the 
paragraphs to the Norma/ style, and press Shift-Command-Spacebar to ' 
remove all character formats except those assigned to the Normal style. Any^^ 
Spacing effect left in the table must be either a table format of due to formats 

assigned to the Norma/ style. 

In any case, the moral is this: Keep it simple — either by using the sphcing^ 
numbers Word suggests (for quick-and-dirty work) or by restricting your use 
of spacing formats to a few types of formats. For example, you could set the - 
Space Between Columns value for each row to 0 in and use the first, left, and ^ 
right indents to establish the distance between the text and cell boundaries. ^ ^ 
Tills adds the benefit of letting you set styles for the gaps in the table, rather 1 
than having to reformat the gaps manually. ' < S, 



Table Position 

When you select one or more rows in a table and choose the Position 
command. Word presents the Position dialog box, shown in Figure 11-33, 
You can also click the Preview button or choose Print Preview from the File 
menu to drag positioned tables from one place to another on a page, just as 
you can with positioned paragraphs. 



i Position I 



Horizontal 



Reiatiue to; 
O Margin 

O Page 

<S) Column 



Uertical 




Reiatiue to: 
(§) Margin 
O Page 




(cancel ] 



[ Reset ] 

(Preuiem...) 



from Vent: 

Paragraph (Uidth: 



Ruto 
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Figure 11-33 

The Position dialog box. 
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The rules for placing tables are similar to the rules for positioning 
paragraphs, discussed in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting," so weTl discuss 
only the peculiarities for positioned tables here. The Position command on 
the Format menu actually has two applications — one for Positioned para- 
graphs and one for Positioned tables. This can be a bit confusing because the 
Position format, when applied to paragraphs, becomes a paragraph format 
and obeys the rules for paragraph formats in general — you can add the 
format to a style definition, and so on. 

When you apply the Position format to a table, however, it's applied to 
the text in the table you've selected — it's still a paragraph format, but its 
behavior changes. You can position an entire table, or you can position any 
selection of rows within the table. The position of the first cell takes prece- 
dence over the position of any other cell in the row. 

As with paragraphs, adding a Position format to a row takes it out of the 
standard strict succession of paragraphs, which is the normal case in Galley 
View. For example, if you select a row and position it outside the margin in 
the upper right corner of the page, in Galley View the row appears to be part 
of the table, but in Page View the row moves to the position (in the upper 
right corner) it will have when printed. 



■ Making Side-by-Side Paragraph Tables 

When you enter a tabbed table of numbers into Word, you type lines, not 
columns, although the tab characters allow you to align the entries one above 
another. When you transfer numbers from an on-line service such as Dow 
Jones or CompuServe, however, you might get the numbers in a list — one per 
line. If you want to place the columns side by side, you have to rearrange the 
numbers, which can be quite time-consuming. One way to do this is to use 
the Option key to cut and paste blocks of text, as described earlier in this 
chapter. 

Another way to format such data into columns is to use the Side-by-Side 
paragraph format. Each line in the column can end with either a paragraph 
mark or a newline mark. Select the lines that you want to put into one 
column, and set indents for that column in the Ruler. (See Figure 11-34.) 
Repeat this process for each column. Then select all the columns and turn on 
the Side-by-Side option. Check the format in Print Preview or in Page View. 
(As discussed in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting," remember that Word 
might not be able to accurately display in Page View some arrangements of 
Side-by-Side paragraphs.) Figure 11-35 shows an example of columns for- 
matted in this way. To set up separate groups of columns on a page, repeat 
this process for each new group. 
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Figure 11-34 

Setting Ruler indents for a column in Side-by-Side format, 
in Galley View. 
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Figure 11-35 

The formatted columns in Page View. 



■ Renumbering and Sorting Tables and Lists 

A list in Word is simply a series of items, each of which ends in a paragraph 
mark. An item can consist of one character or a string of characters on one 
line, or it can extend across several lines. If two or more successive lines on 
the screen do not end with a paragraph mark. Word considers them one list 
entry. After you've created a list, you can number its items either by using 
the Line Numbering paragraph format or by inserting numbers at the 
beginning of each paragraph. If you've inserted numbers, you can sort the 
items in the list alphabetically or numerically. 
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Using the Line Numbering Format to Number a List 

If you only want to keep track of the number of entries in the list, and if none 
of the entries are longer than one line, try using the Line Numbering option 
in the Section dialog box. The line numbers appear only when you print the 
document or audition it with Print Preview (as shown in Figure 11-36). Be 
sure that your list is in a separate section unless you want to number all the 
lines in the document. 

The Line Numbering format isn't affected by sorting; if you sort the list, 
the line numbering remains consecutive: The new first item will be number 1. 
For this reason, you can't use line numbers as the basis for sorting the list. 




Figure 11-36 

Line numbers in Print Preview. 



Using the Renumber Command to Number a List 

If some of the items in the list are longer than one line, or if you want to pre- 
cede or follow the numbers with other characters or use letters instead of 
numbers, use the Renumber command. Numbers are inserted at the begin- 
ning of each paragraph and appear immediately on screen rather than 
becoming visible only when the document is previewed or printed. This 
command is discussed in Chapter 4, "Organizing Through Outlining"; 
following is a brief review of the process. To number a list: 

O Select the items in the list. 

© Choose the Renumber command. The dialog box shown in Figure 
11-37 appears. 



Renumber j 



Paragraphs: ^Rll QOnly If Rlready Numbered 
Format: | | 



Start at: 



Numbers: <$> I Ot*1— O By Euample O B^rnoue 
c Cancel ) 



Figure 11-37 

The Renumber dialog box. 

© Click the Only if Already Numbered option if you want to renumber 
only those entries that already have a number. 

O Enter a number in the Start At field if you want to begin with a 
number other than 1 . 

© Enter a numbering or lettering format in the Format field, and click 
By Example or select one of the other Numbers options. Figure 11-38 
provides some ideas for formats you can use when numbering lists. 

© Click the OK button. 

Word inserts a line number (or letter) and a tab character before each 
item in the list. Word doesn't insert numbers before empty paragraphs. If you 
subsequently add more items, or if you delete or rearrange some items, 
repeat this routine to have Word renumber the lines in the list. 
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Figure 11-38 

Numbering formats for lists. 
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Renumbering Columns in Tables 

Because the renumbering feature acts upon paragraphs, you can't renumber 
only one selected column in a table. If you do select the second column in a 
table, for instance. Word inserts a number before every non-empty cell in 
every row containing a selected cell. 

Instead, try copying the table, or that column of the table, and pasting it 
into a spreadsheet program such as Microsoft Excel. You can use the pro- 
gram's Series command to create a new column of numbers, combine the 
numbered column with the data you've transferred, and then transfer the 
numbered data back into Word. Alternatively, you could create a numbered 
series in Microsoft Excel and then copy the range and paste it into a new 
column to the left of the column that you want to renumber. Finally, use 
Word's Table command to merge the two columns, as described earlier in 
this chapter. 



Sorting the List 

You can sort the items in lists and tables alphabetically or numerically in 
either descending or ascending order. Each item in the list must end with a 
paragraph mark. To sort a list, follow these steps: 

O Select the list. Leave out any portions (such as headings) that you 

don't want to sort. 

@ Choose the Sort command. 

Word sorts the list by the first character of each paragraph. If a para- 
graph begins with double quotation marks, spaces, tabs, or diacritical char- 
acters (foreign accents alone rather than accented characters), the program 
ignores them and instead uses the next character in the paragraph; however, 
accented characters aren't ignored. The sorting sequence is as follows: punc- 
tuation marks, numbers, and letters. (Note: The specific sorting sequence 
used is customized for the country in which you purchased your copy of 
Word.) Word places an uppercase letter before a lowercase letter, all other 
things being equal; for example. Fire comes before fire. 

Word sorts numbers by their value, rather than "alphabetically." For 
example. Word correctly puts the number 17 before 120. Incidentally, you 
might have noticed that sorting filenames By Name in the Finder doesn't 
work this way: To sort numbers correctly, you must insert zeros before the 
number as placeholders. For example. File 017 would come before File 120 
(but File 120 would come before File 17). 

The following table shows the sorting sequence for single characters in 
the visible ASCII character set for the Times font. Because the attachment 
of certain characters to ASCII numbers above 128 varies with the font used. 
Word reverts to sorting these characters in ASCII sequence. Finally, certain 
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combinations of the Macintosh system software and internationalized 
versions of Word might sort in an order different from the one listed here. 
For example, the Swedish version of Word uses its own sort table. All other 
non-American systems use a third table; the French Canadian version alone 
uses a slightly different version of this table. 
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Sorting is normally done in ascending order — smallest to largest or A to 
Z. If you want to sort in descending order, press the Shift key while choosing 
the Sort command. If you do this, the Sort command changes to Sort 
Descending. Of course, you can also add the Sort Descending conamand to 
the Utilities menu. 
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Sorting Data in Tables 

You can use the same basic procedure to sort the data in both tabbed tables 
and cell tables as to sort a list, but an added capability is available: You can 
sort the entire table by any selected column. If you want to alphabetize a list 
based on the contents of the third column of a tabbed table, for instance, hold 
down the Option key and drag over the third column to select it, and then 
choose the Sort command. (See Figure 11-39.) Word moves entire lines, not 
only the selected column, thereby keeping each row in the table intact. Each 
line is considered a complete entity. 

One implication of this is that you can perform multiple sorts by sorting 
first on one column and then on another. For example, if the first column in a 
table contains last names, and the second column contains first names, you 
can alphabetize the first names of people having the same last name by sort- 
ing first by first name and then by last name. To sort only one column in a 
table and not the others, you must remove the column, sort it, and then 
replace the unsorted version. 

Word normally sorts paragraphs by the first character in each line; 
however, when you use the Option key to select a column, you can end each 
line with a newline mark as well as with a paragraph mark. Similarly, you 
can select a column in a cell table and sort every row containing a cell of the 
selection. 
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Figure 11-39 

Sorting a table by one of its columns. 
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■ Performing Mathematical Calculations 

Word's rudimentary electronic spreadsheet function allows you to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide a set of numbers. It can also calculate 
percentages. You can use this feature to prepare invoices, statements, and 
inventory reports. Typically, addition is the most common operation; the 
program adds a column of numbers, and you insert the total at the bottom 
of the column. Figure 11-40 shows a simple tabbed table in which Word has 
calculated the total for each column. (Each column was added separately.) 
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Figure 11-40 

Table with calculated totals. 



With a bit of trickery, you can set up fairly complex working formulas 
for such tasks as calculating sales tax or figuring out a discount rate. Bear 
in mind, however, that Word isn't an electronic spreadsheet program; using 
the built-in calculator requires manual intervention, but it relieves you from 
reacliing for your calculator or switching to a program like Microsoft Excel 
to prepare a mere expense report. 



Doing Simple Addition 

To add the numbers in a column or row, simply select them. If the numbers 
are in a tabbed table, you can select the column you want by pressing the 
Option key and dragging across the column. The same process works within 
cell tables as well — simply select the range of cells you want Word to calcu- 
late. Remember that you can select a column in a cell table by clicking in the 
selection bar at the top of the column or by holding down the Option key 
while clicking in the column you want to select. Blank lines or lines filled 
with text alone aren't included in the calculation; thus, you can even select 
a paragraph and have Word add the numbers it contains. 

After the numbers are selected, choose the Calculate command. The sum 
of the numbers appears in the status box. Word also places the total in the 
Clipboard so that you can paste it where you want it. Set the insertion point 
where you want the total to appear and choose the Paste command. 
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Using Math Operators 

To perform other types of calculations, use the following math operators: 

To Use 

Add + (or no operator, because addition is assumed) 

Subtract - (or parentheses around the number) 

Multiply * 

Divide / 

Find a percentage % (divides the preceding number by 100) 

Enter the +, and / operators before the number they are to act upon; 
type the percent sign (%) after the number. Figure 11-41 shows some 
examples. Characters such as $, #, and = have no effect, but avoid using 
parentheses unless you want to subtract the number. 

7*4 Seven times four 

2-5 Two minus five 

-3-9 Negative three minus nine 

25/5 Twenty-five divided by five 

2S*7% Seven percent of twenty -three 

12(7) Twelve minus seven 

1 14(-65) One hundred fourteen minus negative sixty-five 

Figure 11-41 

Examples of using math operators. 

Word calculates a formula from left to right and from top to bottom. 
Unlike an electronic spreadsheet program, no precedence of operations exists. 
Multiplication and division aren't carried out before the other operations, and 
calculations within parentheses aren't performed first. Instead, Word assumes 
that numbers enclosed in parentheses are negative. The percent sign is the 
only exception to this left-to-right sequence, because the preceding number is 
converted to a percentage before the number is used in the calculation (see the 
fifth example in Figure 11-41.) 

The result that Word provides contains commas and decimal points only 
if one or more of the numbers in the formula contains them. The number of 
digits to the right of the decimal point is also determined in this way. If one 
of the numbers has five digits to the right of the decimal point, for example, 
the result is also shown with five decimal places. 

If you don't want the math operators to appear in the printed copy, 
format them (including parentheses) as hidden text, as illustrated in Figure 
11-42. The operators must be visible on the screen when you perform the 
calculation, so be sure that the Show Hidden Text option is on. 





Figure 11-42 

Math operators formatted as hidden text. 



Constructing and Using Fortnulas 

Figure 11-43 shows how you can use Word's calculation feature. The invoice 
consists of four major parts: the number of items and their base price, the 
total for each item and the subtotal, the sales tax, and the grand total. To 
arrive at the grand total, you must make several separate calculations. 
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Figure 11-43 

Sample invoice using Word’s calculation feature. 

You start by calculating the total price for each item — the base price 
multiplied by the quantity. After you paste in the item totals, you select them 
as a group and enter the sum as the subtotal. You then calculate the sales tax 
by multiplying the subtotal by a percentage — 6% in the example — or by 
using the decimal form *.06; using the percent sign is a little easier. Finally, 
to get the grand total, you add the subtotal and the sales tax. 

Note that in the example the operators and the sales tax formula are 
hidden — they don't appear in the final printout. 

For another example of using Word's calculator, see the invoice project 
in Chapter 18, "Blueprints." 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ Word supports three basic types of tables: 

A tabbed table consists of lines containing text or graphics. You use 
tab characters to separate the elements within each line and to align 
them vertically in columns. You can set the tab stops manually for 
a table, or you can define a style that has the tab stops you want. 

A cell table consists of rows and columns of cells. Each cell can 
contain one or more paragraphs of text or graphics. You can assign 
any paragraph format to the text in cells, but you can't assign 
paragraph formats to the table itself. (The end-of-cell marker can 
"hold" paragraph formats in the absence of a paragraph mark, 
however.) 

A Side-By-Side or Position paragraph format table uses either of the 
two paragraph formats to place blocks of text in a tabular arrange- 
ment. Word's new cell table structure makes Side-by-Side tables less 
useful than in earlier versions. 

In addition, you can construct tables as a graphic in a drawing 
program (such as MacDraw) or copy the image of a table from a 
spreadsheet program (such as Microsoft Excel). 

□ You can number items in two ways. By using the Line Numbering 
format, you can number each line in a list; the numbering isn't 
affected by sorting. By using the Renumber command, you can insert 
numbers at the beginning of each paragraph in the list, and you can 
alter the numbering format to suit your needs. 

□ The Sort command sorts paragraphs by the first character in the 
paragraph, in the following order: punctuation marks, numbers, and 
letters. It ignores double quotation marks, spaces, tabs, and diacri- 
tical characters, but not accented letters. The sorting order varies 
with the country for which your copy of Word was customized. 

The Sort command works on paragraphs in tabbed tables and in the 
rows in cell tables. You can sort a table in the order of a selected 
column by using the Option key to select a column of text within 
a tabbed table or by simply selecting the column in a cell table. 

□ Word's calculation feature allows you to add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, and calculate percentages. It operates on the numbers in the 
current selection, displaying the result in the status box and also 
placing it on the Clipboard. The calculation proceeds from left to 
right and from top to bottom; multiplication and division aren't 
given precedence, and numbers within parentheses are assumed 

to be negative. The result contains commas and decimal points only 
if one or more of the numbers in the selection has them, and is cal- 
culated to the same number of decimal places as the number in the 
selection having the most decimal places. 





■ Techniques 



Editing and Formatting Tabbed Tables 

Select a column instead of entire lines 

O Press the Option key before dragging over the column. 

You can also use Shift-clicking with this method to extend the selection. 

Move a column in a table 

O Select the column to be moved. Include the Tab character after the 
column in the selection, but not the one before it. 

0 Press Command-X to cut the column, and place it on the Clipboard. 

0 Set the insertion point where the column is to appear, before the first 
character of the column that will be to the right of the pasted column. 

O Press Command-V to paste the column in the specified location. 

Add vertical lines between columns in a table 

O Select the entire table. 

@ Using the Ruler, place a vertical line tab at each location where you 
want a line to appear. 

Add horizontal lines to a table 

O Select the lines that are to have underlines or overlines. 

0 Choose the Paragraph command. 

0 Click either the Below or the Above option in the Border group, 
depending on whether you want underlines or overlines or both, 
and then click OK. 

Draw a box around a table 

O End each line (except the last in the table) with a newline mark (Shift- 
Return); end the last line with a paragraph mark. 

0 Set the insertion point anywhere in the table. 

0 Choose the Paragraph command, and click the Borders button. 

O Click either the Plain Box or Shadow Box option at the right side of 
the dialog box. 

0 Select a line type, if you want, and then click OK. 

You can also select the Custom Box option, select line types and click on the 

various boundaries in the schematic to develop your own border designs. 
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Creating and Converting Cell Tables 

Create a blank cell table 

O Place the insertion point where you want the table. 

© Choose Insert Table from the Document menu. 

© Enter the number of rows and columns you want. You can create 
tables of any number of rows and of up to 31 columns. 

O Word sets the initial width of each column to the width of the current 
text column divided by the number of columns. You can change the 
width of selected columns later, either from the Ruler or through the 
Cells command. 

® Click OK. 

Convert a series of paragraphs to a table 

O Select a series of paragraphs, a tabbed table, or a series of paragraphs 
delimited by commas given the Side-By-Side format. 

© Choose the Insert Table command. 

© If the number of columns proposed is incorrect, enter a new value in 
the Number of Columns field. Word displays the corresponding 
number of rows, based on the number of selected paragraphs. 

O If the proposed width is incorrect, enter a new value in the Column 
Width field. 

© Word proposes an option in the Convert From option group based 
on the structure of the material selected. If incorrect, select the 
desired type of conversion. 

® Click OK. 

Convert a range of rows to a series of paragraphs 

O Select a range of rows in the table. To select the entire table, press the 
Option and Command keys, and double-click anywhere in the table. 

© Choose the Table To Text command. 

© Select the type of paragraph to which you want to convert the table. 

O Click OK. 
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Editing Cell Tables 



Select in tables 

To select 



Do this 



A cell 

The text in a cell 
A row 



Click in the cell’s selection bar. 



Drag from the beginning to the end of the text. 
Double-click in any cell’s selection bar in that 



A column 
A table 



row, or double-click to the left of the row. 
Press the option key, and click in the column. 
Press the option key, and double-click in any 



column. 



As with paragraphs, clicking in a cell selects the cell for cell formatting 
operations as well as for paragraph formatting. 

Move in tables 



Insert and delete new rows, columns, and ranges of cells 

O Click anywhere in the row or column, or select a range of cells. 

@ Choose the Table command. 

0 Select the Row or Column option, and click the Insert button or the 
Delete button. 

Word inserts new rows above, and new columns to the right of, the cell 
containing the insertion point. If you select an entire row or column before 
choosing the Table command. Word preselects the appropriate option for 
you. If you select a range of cells. Word preselects the Selection option in the 
Table dialog box and activates the Shift Cells group. 



To move 



Press 



Right 

Left 

Up 

Down 

To next cell 
To previous cell 



Option-Command-6 

Option-Command-4 

Option-Command-8 

Option-Command-2 



Option-Command-3, or Tab 
Option-Command-9, or Shift-Tab 



Inserting a new row at the end of a table 
O Click in the rightmost cell of the bottom row. 
@ Press the Tab key. 




Insert a normal paragraph above a row 

O Place the insertion point in any cell of the row below which you want 
the normal paragraph. 

® Press Option-Command-Spacebar. 

Insert a column beyond the rightmost column 

O Place the insertion point before the end-of-row marker at the end of 
any row. (Turn Show ^ on first to see the end-of-row markers and 
the cell boundaries.) 

© Choose the Table command. 

© Select the Column option. 

O Click the Insert button. 

Merge cells 

O Select the range of cells you want to merge. 

© Choose the Table command. 

© Click the Merge Cells button. 

Split cells 

O Select a cell that has been previously merged. 

© Choose the Table command. The Merge Cells button changes into the 
Split Cell button. 

© Click the Split Cell button. 

Ruler Formatting 

O Choose Show Ruler from the Format menu. Click the scale icon at the 
right end of the Ruler's icon bar until the Table scale appears. A T 
symbol marks each column boundary, and a triangle marks the 
selected row's left indent. (Tables don't have first-line indents.) 

© Select the rows you want to change. 

© Drag the left indent marker to a new position to change the indention 
of the selected rows. Drag a column marker to change the position of 
the right edge of the cells in that column. The markers to the right of 
the dragged marker move with it. To prevent this, press the Shift key 
before you drag the marker. 
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The Cells Dialog Box 

Item Action 

Width of Column field Sets the distance between cell boundaries for the 

columns within the selected range. The name 
of the field reflects the range of columns 
selected. 

Space Between Columns field Adds half of the space specified to the left edge 

and half to the right edge of every cell in the 
selected rows, even if one cell in each row is 
selected. 

Indent Rows field Sets the left indent of the selected rows. 

Minimum Row Height field Enter Aw/6> if you want Word to adjust the height 

of rows to the cell having the “tallest” material. 
Enter a value to set the minimum row height. 
Precede the value with a minus sign to set the 
maximum row height. 

Align Rows option group Sets alignment relative to the left and right 

indents; for single-column text, the indents 
usually correspond to the left and right 
margins. 

Apply To option group Click the Selection option to apply the specified 

formats only to the currently selected cell 
range. Click the Whole Table option to apply 
formats to the entire table. 

Click to bring up the Cell Borders dialog box. 

Moves the selection to the preceding column. Use 
this button with the Apply button. 

Moves the selection to the next column. Use this 
button with the Apply button. 

Click to add the specified cell table formats. 

Click to dismiss the dialog box without adding 
the specified formats. 

Click to add formats without dismissing the 
dialog box. 



Borders Button 
Prev. Column 

Next Column 

OK button 
Cancel 

Apply 



The Cell Borders Dialog Box 

Item Action 



Apply To Click the Selected Cells As Block option to apply 

border formats to the entire range as one 
object. Click the Every Cell in Selection option 
to apply borders individually to each cell in the 
selected range. 

Line type group Select a line type, and then click on the boundary 

in the schematic to have that border. 
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Renumbering and Sorting Tables and Lists 

Number a list by using the Line Numbering format 

O Be sure each item in the list consists of only one line of text. 

® Place the list in its own section. 

® Set the insertion point in the section. 

O Choose the Section command. 

® Turn on the Line Numbering option, and then click OK. 

The line numbers do not appear until you preview or print the document. 

Number a list by using the Renumber command 

O Select the list to be numbered. 

® Choose the Renumber command. 

© Set the appropriate options in the dialog box that appears, and then 
click OK. 

Word inserts the number before the first character in each paragraph and 
renumbers only those paragraphs containing text. If you try to renumber a 
single column in a cell table. Word renumbers every non-empty cell in each 
row that contains a selected cell. 

Sort a list 

O Select the list. 

® Choose the Sort command to sort in ascending order, or press the 
Shift key and then choose the Sort Descending command to sort in 
descending order. 

Sort a table based on any column 

O Select the column that is to determine the sequence of the table. 

(Press the Option key as you drag within a tabbed table.) 

® Choose the Sort command. 

Word sorts entire lines of normal text and rows of cell tables, not only those 
in the selected column. To sort in descending order, press the Shift key as you 
choose the Sort command. 

Perform calculations on selected numbers 

O Enter math operators before each of the numbers in the calculation. 

The available operators are +, - (or parentheses), and /. For 
percentages, enter a percent sign (%) after the number. If you omit 
the operators, addition is assumed. 
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@ Format the operators as hidden text if you don't want them printed. 
They must appear on the screen when you do the calculation. 

© Select the numbers for the calculation. Any text or symbols included 
in the selection will be ignored. 

O Choose Calculate from the Document menu. 

Word places the result in the Clipboard and displays it in the status box. 



■ Commands 



Command name 


.Meaning, Standard Extended 

menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 


Calculate 


Computes numerical expression in the selection and places 
result on the Clipboard. 

Utilities §§== 


Cell Border: 


Applies specified type of border to selected cells of a table. 


Cell Borders . . . 


Applies and removes cell borders in a table. 


Cells... 


Changes appearance of cells within a table. 

Format 


Change Ruler Scale 


Cycles among the three ruler scales: Normal, Page, and Table. 


Delete Cells, Shift Left 


Deletes selected cells. Cells to the right of deleted cells are 
shifted left. 


Delete Cells, Shift Up 


Deletes selected cells. Cells below deleted cells are shifted up. 


Delete Columns 


Deletes selected columns of a table or the column containing 
insertion point. 


Delete Rows 


Deletes selected rows of a table or the row containing insertion 
point. 


Hide Ruler 


Toggles display of the Ruler. If the Ruler isn’t visible, the 
command reads Show Ruler and appears in the list box after 
Show Menu Function Keys. 

8§R 


Insert Cells Down 


Inserts empty cells above selected cells. Number of cells 
inserted is equal to the number of selected cells. Selected cells 
are shifted down. 


Insert Cells Right 


Inserts empty cells to the left of .selected cells. Number of cells 
inserted is equal to the number of .selected cells. Selected cells 
are shifted right. 


Insert Columns 


Inserts empty column(s) in a table to left of column containing 
insertion point or to left of selected columns. 


Insert Rows 


Inserts empty rows in a table above row containing insertion 
point or above selected rows. 
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Command name 



Meaning, 

menu 



Standard 

keyboard 



Keypad 



Extended 

keyboard 



Insert Tab 



Insert Table... 



Insert f Above Row 



Merge Cells 

Move Down One Text Area 



Move Left One Text Area 

Move Right One Text Area 

Move to First Text Area 

Move to Last Text Area 

Move to Next Cell 
Move to Next Text Area 

Move to Previous Cell 
Move Up One Text Area 

Paste Cells 



.,'1 



Inserts tab character, displayed as when Show is on. 

41 or 

•^41 

Inserts a table having specified number of rows and columns at 
insertion point. 

Document 

Inserts a paragraph mark having Normal style above table row 
containing insertion point. 

Combines selected cells in a row into one cell. 

Moves insertion point to text area below text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell below cell containing 
insertion point (within a table). 

8§*^IH2 

Moves insertion point to text area left of text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell at left of cell 
containing insertion point (within a table). 

|| §§*^104 

Moves insertion point to text area right of text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell at right of cell 
containing insertion point (within a table). 

Moves insertion point to first text area visible in window (in 
Page View) or to first cell visible in window (within a table). 

Moves insertion point to last text area visible in window (in 
Page View) or to last cell visible in window (within a table). 

Moves insertion point to next cell (to right). 

Moves insertion point to next text area at right (in Page View) 
or to next cell (within a table). 

§§•^1113 

Moves insertion point to preceding cell (to left). 

J'' 

Moves insertion point to text area above text area containing 
insertion point (in Page View) or to cell above cell containing 
insertion point (within a table). 






Inserts contents of cells on Clipboard into an equal number of 
table cells. 
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Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Renumber... 



Show Ruler 



Show Table Gridlines 
Sort 



Sort Descending 

Split Cell 
Table to Text . . . 

Table... 



Numbers or renumbers selected paragraphs in specified 
.sequence. 

Utilities §§F15 

Toggles display of ruler at top of document, footnote, or 
headcr/footer window. 

Format §§R 

Toggles display of nonprinting gridlines in a table. 

Sorts entire document or selected paragraphs, columns, or lines 
in ascending order (A-Z or 1-9) according to leftmost 
character. 

Utilities 

Sorts entire document or selected paragraphs, columns, or lines 
in descending order (Z-A or 9-1 ) according to leftmost 
character. 

Splits a merged cell into separate cells. 

Converts a table created with Insert Table command to text 
separated by paragraph marks, tabs, or commas. 

Adds and deletes rows, columns, and cells in a table and 
merges and splits cells. 

Edit 





Section Formatting 




o far, you've learned about two of the four format domains in 
Word: the character and paragraph domains. This chapter describes 
a third: the section domain. Sections are one of the least intuitive 
features of Word. A section can be as short as a single line or as long as your 
entire document. You decide where a section begins and ends. If you don't 
define sections. Word treats the entire document as one section. The flex- 
ibility that this feature affords you will become more apparent as you 
continue reading. 

It helps to think of a section as a document within a document. A chapter 
in a book is a good example of a section, as is an article in a magazine or 
newsletter. Word lets you handle each section as a separate entity. Within 
each section you can control the following: 



□ The format and position of the page number on each page. 

□ The position and content of headers and footers. 

□ The location of footnotes. 

□ Line numbering. 

□ The number of columns and the spacing between them. 

□ Whether the section starts on the same page, in a new column, or on 
a new page. 
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■ Dividing a Document into Sections 

Just as indents and tab settings affect an entire paragraph, section formats 
apply to a section — normally the entire document. If you divide a document 
into more than one section, you can reset these formats within each one. For 
example, you can change the headers in each section so that the title of the 
section appears at the top of each page. To create a new section, set the 
insertion point where you want the new section to start, and then press the 
Command and Enter keys simultaneously. 

A double dotted line appears (see Figure 12-1), marking the division 
between the two sections. The status box in the lower left corner of the 
document window displays both the page number and the section number 
if the document contains more than one section. This is important when you 
are altering section formats because the insertion point must be inside the 
section you want to format. Note, however, that the status box displays the 
page number and section number of the topmost line in the window, not the 
section containing the insertion point. Newly created sections take on the 
section formats of the preceding section. 
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Figure 12~1 
A section mark. 

To apply section formats, you use the Section command, after first select- 
ing the section mark at the end of the section, selecting any text within the 
section, or simply setting the insertion point anywhere in the section. 

Choosing the Section command brings up the dialog box shown in Figure 
12-2. The options in the box are divided into seven groups: Start, Page 
Number, Columns, Include Endnotes, Line Numbers, Header/Footer, and 
the standard buttons. You can use the Section command even if you are 
working with a one-section document. 
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Figure 12-2 

The Section dialog box. 

To remove a section mark, click in the selection bar next to the mark and 
press the Backspace key. Just as the paragraph mark can be thought of as 
holding the paragraph formats of the preceding paragraph, the section mark 
holds the section formats of the preceding section. When you delete a section 
mark, the section formatting for the section that preceded the mark is 
replaced by the section formatting for the section that fell after the mark. 

Let's take a tour of the section formats. As you read this chapter, refer to 
the multiple-column newsletter described in Chapter 18, "Blueprints." 

Working with Section Marks 

You can transfer section marks in many of the same ways that you can 
transfer paragraph marks. To promote the consistency of section formats 
within and between documents, you can select and cut or copy a section 
mark and paste it into another place in the document or into another 
document. You can even establish a range of specially formatted section 
marks in the glossary or archive them in your style template documents. 



■ The Start Options 

The Start options in the Section dialog box define how Word begins a new 
section. Normally, the New Page option is set, meaning that Word starts the 
section at the top of the next page. You can change this by selecting from the 
drop-down list one of the following options. 



No Break 

The No Break option starts the section without beginning a new page; 
the new section begins on the page on which the preceding section ended. 
A primary use for this option is to vary the number of columns within a 
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page. Look at the section layout from the newsletter in Figure 12-3. This 
page contains three sections that have varying numbers of columns. One of 
the sections, the article's title, is only one line long and is set to a one-column 
format that stretches from the left margin to the right margin. To add a little 
space around the article's title area. Space Before and Space After formats 
were added to the paragraph containing the title. Multiple-column format- 
ting is discussed further in 'The Columns Options" later in this chapter and 
again in Chapter 18. 



The TYanaccndentallst Tlmea 



May. 1991 



Association Notes, continued... 

•r Our June meeting has moved from 
Jon Anderson's house to the Alice 
Brook residence, because Jon still 
hasn't returned from Tibet! The date 
is still the same — ^June 12, 7 P.M. The 
topic is Shamanistic Persvectives 
Among the Maritime ArcLiics, 
presented by Augustus Harnlin. 

»r Don't forget to send in your ballots 
for the election of officers for the next 
term. The deadline is May 30. 




A Walden Pond Retreat 
August. 1991 

Inquire of 
Alice Brook 
4l3EStrm. 

Taos. New Mexico 



from Comp 6ns CitiOn, • • by Ralph Waldo Emerson 



This Law writes the laws of cities 
and nations. It will not be baulked 
of iu end in the smallest iota. It is 
in vain to build or plot or combine 
against it. Things refuse to be mis- 
managed long. Res nolunt diu 
male admUistrari. Though do 
checks u> a new evil appear, the 
checks exist, and will appear. If 
the government b cruel, the gov- 
ernor’s life is not safe. If you tax 
too high, the revenue will yield 
nothing. If you make the criminal 
code sangainary. juries will not 
convict Nothing ■ftiiiafy. nothing 
artifcial can endure. The true life 
and satisfactions of man seem lo 
dude the uUnost figon or felicities 
of condition and to establish 
themKhes with great indifferency 
under all varieties of ciicimsunce. 
Under all governments the 
innoence of character remains the 
same— in Turkey and New 
England alike. Under the primeval 
despou of Egypt history honestly 
confesses that man mutt have been 
as free as cukurt could make him. 

These appearances indicate 
the fact that the universe is tepre- 



aemed in every one of iu particles. 
Every thing in nature contains all 
the powers of nature. Every thing 
is n^ of one hidden stufl; as the 
naturalist secs one type under 
every metamorphodt arid regards 
a hone as a nmning man.abirdas 
a Hying mao. a tree as a rooted 
man. Each new form repcau not 
only the mala character of the 
type, but pan for part all the 
details, all the aims, fnnherances. 
hindrances, energies and whole 
system of every other. Every 
oaupatioo, uade. art, tramactioo. 
is a compend of the world and a 
correlative of every otha. Each 
one is an entire emblero of human 
life: of its good and ill. iu Uials, 
its enemies, itt course atul its end. 
And each one mutt somehow 
acoonunodate the whole man and 
recke all his destiny. 

The world globes itself In a 
drop of dew. The microscope can- 
not find the animalcule which is 
less perfect for being little. Eyes, 
ears, tattes. smell, motion, resis- 
tance, appetite, and organt of re- 
prodoction that take hold of eter- 



nity— all Hnd room lo consist in 
the small creature. So do we pul 
our life inu) every act The uue 
doctrine of omnipresence is that 
God reappean with all hit pans in 
every moss and cobweb. The value 
of the universe conuives to throw 
itself into every point If the good 
it that, so it the evil, if the 
afTmiiy, so the repolsion; if the 
force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All 
things are moral. That soul which 
within us is a tcntimenl. ouuide us 
is a law. We feel its inspiraiions; 
out therein hisory we can feel its 
fatal strength. It is almighty. All 
nature feels itt grasp. *’It is in the 
worid. and the world was nude by 
it" It it eternal but it enacu itself 
in time and qtace. A perfect equity 
ndjutu iu balance in all paru of 
life. Ot Kvfiot AioC act 
evxvtovai. The dice of God are 
always loaded 
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Figure 12-3 

The No Break option used to start a new section on the same page. 
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The header or footer for a section is taken from the section that appears at 
the top of the page. If a section starts somewhere in the middle of a page and 
continues on to the top of the next page, its header or footer (if any) begins at 
the top of the next page. In fact, any section format you set in a section in 
which the No Break option is set (except for multiple columns and numbered 
lines) does not take effect until the following page. If a section doesn't start 
at the top of a page and doesn't continue on to the next, its header or footer is 
not printed at all. 



New Column 

The New Column option causes Word to start the new section at the top of 
a new column. This option works only in multiple-column documents if the 
preceding section has the same number of columns as the section having this 
format. Otherwise, sections with this format start at the top of the 
next page. 



Even Page and Odd Page 

The Even Page and Odd Page options are like Word's default New Page 
format, except that the section starts at the top of the next even-numbered 
or odd-numbered page. For example, if you set the Odd Page format for a 
section and the preceding section ends on an odd-numbered page. Word 
leaves the next even page blank and starts the new section at the top of 
the next odd page. 



■ The Page Number Options 

When you add page numbers to a document, you don't see them until you 
enter Print Preview mode or print the document. You can number the pages 
in a document in one of three ways: 

□ By inserting the page number into a header or footer. (This is 
discussed in Chapter 13, "Headers, Footers, and Footnotes.") 

□ By dragging the page number to the desired position on the page in 
Print Preview. (This is described in Chapter 14, "Document 
Formatting and Printing.") 

□ By specifying the page number location and format in the Section 
dialog box. 

The page-numbering features in Print Preview and the Section command 
are linked; changes you make in one affect the other. Headers and footers 
have their own page-numbering method, as you will see in the next chapter. 
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although you can alter the characteristics of page numbers through the 
Section dialog box. To avoid duplicate page numbers, choose one method. 
The Page Number options in the Section dialog box let you: 

□ Turn page numbering on and off. 

□ Force page numbering to restart at 1 at the beginning of the section. 

□ Specify the numbering method: Arabic numerals (the default option), 
Roman numerals, or letters starting at A. Roman numerals and 
letters can be either uppercase or lowercase. 

□ Set the exact location of the page number on the page. 

To set the page number for a section, do the following: 

O Select the section, if your document has more than one, and choose 
the Section command. 

® Click the Auto check box. Word activates the From Top and From 
Right edit fields. 

® If you want numbering to restart at 1 at the beginning of this section, 
click the Restart at 1 check box. 

You can override the page numbering for the first section of a document 
with the Number Pages From field in the Document dialog box. This field 
allows you to start the first page of a document with a number other than 1, 
and it affects only the first section in the document. If the Restart At 1 option 
is turned on in subsequent sections, their page numbers begin with 1. 

You might wonder why only the edit fields become activated when you 
click the Auto check box, whereas the Restart At 1 and number format 
options are always active. This happens because these options also set the 
numbering format for the page numbers that are inserted into headers and 
footers when you click the Page Number icon in a Header or Footer window. 

O Select the type of numbering you want; Figure 12-4 shows some 
examples. The default format is Arabic numerals. The front matter in 
a book, such as the preface, often uses lowercase Roman numerals. 

When you specify one of the letter options. Word numbers pages 1 
through 26 as A through Z and then restarts on page 27 with AA, 

AB, AC, and so on. 

0 Enter the position of the page number on the page in the From Top 
and From Right edit fields. The position (in inches, centimeters, or 
points) is measured from the top and right edges of the paper, not 
from the margins set in the Document dialog box. If you set the 
Mirror Even/Odd Margins option in the Document dialog box. 

Word orients the page-number placement from the upper left of left- 
hand (even-numbered) pages and from the upper right of right-hand 
(odd-numbered) pages. The Mirror Even /Odd Margins option is 
discussed in Chapter 14, "Document Formatting and Printing." 
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Figure 12~4 

Page-numbering examples. 

The Section page-numbering feature places only a number on the page. 
You cannot include any other characters with the number, such as hyphens 
on either side or the word Page, If you want to print additional characters 
with the page number, use headers or footers instead. 

When placing the page number, be careful not to put it in the middle of 
text such as a header, footer, or the body of the document. Use Print Preview 
to check the position of the page numbers before printing the document. The 
default position of 0.5 inch from the top and right edges of the paper will 
usually not interfere with the rest of the document. If you have trouble 
getting it right, use Print Preview to position the number, as described in 
Chapter 14, "Document Formatting and Printing." 

When you specify page numbers with the Section command. Word adds 
the automatic style named page number to the style sheet. You can set charac- 
ter formats for the page numbers by redefining this style, but Word ignores 
any paragraph formats you set. Even though the page number style pertains to 
all page numbers in the document, you can change the type of numbers used 
from section to section. You can also use the Restart At 1 and numbering 
options to change the page numbering in the header or footer. 

Finally, suppose you've set the Page Numbering section format for a 
section, but later you decide you want to add a page number to a header or 
footer in that section instead. You only have to click the Page Number icon in 
the header or footer; when you close the window. Word removes the Page 
Numbering section format for you. 
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■ The Line Numbers Options 

Many documents, such as legal briefs and contracts, have numbered lines. 
You can have Word insert line numbers at the left margin. The numbers do 
not appear in Galley view, but they show up when you print the document 
or audition it with Print Preview. You can't edit the numbers or delete them 
individually, and they don't apply to side-by-side paragraphs or in headers 
and footers, but you can redefine their automatic style, called line number, if 
you want to. As it does with the page number automatic style. Word ignores 
any paragraph formats you set for this style. 

The Line Numbers options let you do the following: 

□ Turn line numbering on and off for the section. 

□ Indicate whether the numbers should restart at 1 at the top of every 
page or at the beginning of the section, or whether the numbering 
should be continuous. 

□ Number every line, or number lines at any interval you specify. 

Counting by 5, for example, numbers every fifth line. 

□ Indicate how far from the left margin of the text the rightmost digit 
of the line number is to be positioned. 

To specify line numbering in a section, do the following: 

O Select the section, if your document has more than one, and choose 
the Section command. 

@ Select the Line Numbering option: By Page if you want the numbers 
to restart at 1 at the top of each page. By Section if the numbers are to 
restart at the beginning of the section, and Continuous if the number- 
ing is to continue across sections. Word activates the remaining 
options in the group. 

O If you want to number lines at an interval other than 1, enter the 
desired interval number in the Count By field. Word counts an 
empty paragraph as a line but does not consider space added with 
the Space Before or Space After paragraph formats as lines. 

© Position the line numbers relative to the left margin by entering a 
measurement in the From Text field (or use the Auto setting to 
specify a position of 0.25 inch for a single-column section format 
and 0.125 inch for multiple columns). 

As was mentioned in Chapter 9, "Paragraph Formatting," when you turn 
on line numbering in a section. Word activates and sets the Line Numbering 
option in the Paragraph dialog box. You can specify that the lines in a para- 
graph not be^numbered by selecting the paragraph, choosing the Paragraph 
command, and clicking the Line Numbering option. 




■ The Header/Footer Options 

The options in the Header/ Footer group let you indicate the vertical position 
of the header and footer and let you instruct Word to use a different header 
for the first page of the section. To specify a position for the header, enter a 
position in the From Top field. The measurement is from the top edge of the 
paper. To specify a position for the footer, enter a position in the From 
Bottom field. That measurement is from the bottom edge of the paper. The 
horizontal position of the headers and footers is determined by the margins 
and by any indents you set in the Header and Footer windows. 

Clicking the First Page Special check box creates a new header and footer 
for the first page of the section only, as illustrated in Print Preview in Figure 
12-5. When you turn on this option. Word adds additional commands to the 
Document menu for the first-page header and footer, but only in Galley 
View: If Word is in Page View, the Open Header and Close Header com- 
mands refer only to the current page. You can leave the first-page header and 
footer empty for a title page, use the option to place a logo or return address 
on the first page of correspondence, or assign a different header or footer for 
the beginning of each chapter in a novel. 




First-page header 



Figure 12-5 
A first-page header. 

If you want different headers for odd and even pages, you must set the 
Even/Odd Headers option in the Document dialog box. When you do this, 
you'll see a set of Open Header and Open Footer commands for both odd 
and even pages — but again, only in Galley View: In Page View you'll see 
only the Open Header and Close Header commands, which apply only to 
the current page. For more information on this and other aspects of using 
headers and footers, see Chapter 13, "Headers, Footers, and Footnotes." 
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■ The Include Endnotes Option 

There is only one Footnotes option among the section formats: Include 
Endnotes. The option is active only if you have selected the End of Section 
option from the drop-down list in the Footnotes group of the Document 
dialog box. If you select the Include Endnotes option. Word places at the 
end of the section any footnotes that have accumulated. 

If you don't want footnotes printed at the end of the section, turn off the 
Include Endnotes option. Word then collects the footnotes and prints them at 
the end of the next section in which the Include Endnotes option is set. If this 
option is turned off in every section. Word places the footnotes at the end of 
the document. See Chapter 13, "Headers, Footers, and Footnotes," for details 
on how to create footnotes. 



■ The Columns Options 

Word makes it easy to create multiple-column documents. You enter the 
number of columns you want in the Number field and the spacing between 
columns you want in the Spacing field (in inches, centimeters, or points). 
Word then calculates the resulting column width. In Galley View, text 
appears as one long column, but when you examine the document in Page 
View or Print Preview mode, the columns are divided and arranged next to 
one another on the page. The multiple-column format is different from the 
older Side-by-Side paragraph format, the Position paragraph format, and the 
Table format. When you use the Side-by-Side format, you tell Word that you 
want selected paragraphs to be placed next to one another in a specific 
horizontal arrangement. The Position format is similar to the Side-by-Side 
format but is broader in application. You use the Table format when text in 
your document needs a rectangular, gridlike structure. 

When you set a multiple-column section format, however, you tell Word 
that you don't care exactly where paragraphs fall horizontally on the page, 
only that you want the text to flow from the bottom of one column to the top 
of the next. This type of format is illustrated in Figure 12-6, in which you can 
see three sections. In each section, the No Break format has been set and the 
Space Before and Space After paragraph formats have been changed to add 
space between the sections. The middle section on the page contains one 
entire three-column section, and the text flows from the bottom of one col- 
umn to the top of the next within that section. Multiple-column formats are 
particularly useful for newsletters and magazines. 

When you create a multiple-column section succeeded by a section 
having the No Break format. Word adjusts the lengths of the columns until 
they are approximately equal. This operation is called column balancing. If the 
text in a multiple-column section runs over to the next page, it flows from the 
end of the last column on the page to the top of the first column on the next 
page, and Word balances the text on that page as well. However, the columns 
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at the end of the document are not balanced. If you want the text on the last 
page of a multiple-column document to be split evenly among the columns, 
insert one more section mark at the end of the document and set the No 
Break option for it. 

For more information on how to format a two-column document, refer to 
the multiple-column newsletter project in Chapter 18, "Blueprints." 



from Compensation... 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson 



This Law writes the laws of cities 
and nations. It will not be baulked 
of its end in the smallest lota. It Is 
in vain to build or plot or combine 
against It. Things refuse to be mis- 
managed long. Res nolunt diu male 
odmlnlstrarL Though no checks to a 
new evil appear, the checks exist, 
and will appear. If the government 
Is cruel, the governor’s life is not 
safe. If you tax too high, the rev- 
enue will yield nothing. If you make 
the criminal code sanguinaiy, Juries 
will not convict. Nothing arbitrary, 
nothing artificial can endure. The 
true and satisfactions of man 
seem to elude the utmost rigors or 
felicities of condition and to 
establish themselves with great 
indlfferency under all varieties of 
circumstance. Under all govern- 
ments the influence of character 
remains the same— In Turkey and 
New England alike. Under the 
primeval despots of Egypt history 
honestly confesses that man must 
have been as free as culture could 
make him. 

These appearances Indicate the 
fact that the universe Is represented 
In every one of Its particles. Every 
thing In nature contains all the 
powers of nature. Every thing is 
made of one hidden stuff: as the 
naturalist sees one type under 
every metamorphosis, and regards 
a horse as a running man, a bird as 
a flying man. a tree as a rooted 
man. Each new form repeats not 
only the main character of the type, 
but part for part all the details, all 
the alms, furtherances, hindrances, 
energies and whole system of every 
other. Every occupation, trade, art. 



transaction, is a compend of the 
world and a correlative of every 
other. Each one is an entire emblem 
of human life; of its good and 111, 
its trials, its enemies, its course 
and its end. And each one must 
somehow accommodate the whole 
man and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself In a drop 
of dew. The microscope cannot find 
the animalcule which is less perfect 
for being little. Eyes. ears, tastes, 
smell, motion, resistance, appetite, 
and organs of reproduction that 
take hold of eternity — all find room 
to consist in the small creature. So 
do we put our life into eveiy act. 
The true doctrine of omnipresence 
Is that God reappears with all his 
peuts In every moss and cobweb. 
The value of the universe contrives 
to throw Itself Into every point. If 
the good Is there, so Is the evil. If 
the affinity, so the repulsion: If the 
force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All 
things are moral. That soul which 
within us is a sentiment, outside us 
Is a law. We feel its inspirations; out 
therein history we can feel its fatal 
strength. It Is almighty. All nature 
feels Its grasp. "It is in the world, 
and the world was made by it." It is 
eternal but It enacts itself in time 
and space. A perfect equity adjusts 
its balance in all parts of life. Oi 
KvPoi AioC aei evnrxovci. The dice 
of God are always loaded. 




Figure 12-6 

Using the No Break section format to change the number of columns within a page. 
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Starting Articles in a Newsletter 

A common requirement for newsletters and similarly structured documents 
is the balancing of the columns on a page within both the ending of one 
article and the beginning of the next. For instance, if you set a two-column 
format for both articles and set the No Break format for both, you might see 
fsomething like Figure 12-7. Notice that, in the absence of line spacing. Space 
Before, or Space After formats, the two sections run into one another. 



Prudence, continued from page 13 

There arc all degrees of proncicncy in 
knowledge of the world. I( is sufficient to our 
present purpose to indicate three. One class 
lives to the utility of the symbol, esteeming 
healtli and wcaltli a final good. Another class 
live above this mark to the beauty of the 
symbol, as the poet and artist and the naniralist 
and man of science. A thinf class live above the 
beauty of the symbol to the beauty of the thing 

from Compensation,,, 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson 

This Law writes the laws of cities and nations. 
It will not be baulked of its end in the smallest 
iota. It is in vain to build or plot or combine 
against it. 'JlUngs refuse to be mismanaged 
long, ties nolunt dlu male administrarl. Though 
no checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist, 
and will appear. If the government is cnicl, the 
governor’s life is not safe. If you ux too high, 
the revenue will yield nothing. If you make the 
criminal code sanguinary, juries will not con- 
vict. Nothing arbitrary, nothing artilldal can en- 
dure. The true life and satisfactions of man 
seem to elude the utmost rigors or felicities of 
condition and to establish themselves with great 
indiffercncy under ail varieties of circumstance. 
Under all governments the influerKe of 
character remains the same — in Turkey and 
New England alike. Under the primeval despots 
of Egypt, history honestly confesses that man 
must have been as free as culture could make 
him. 

These appearances indicate the fact that the 
universe is represented in every one of its pani- 
cles. Every thing in nature contains all the pow- 
ers of ttature. Every thing is made of ore hidden 
sniff; as the naturalist sees one type under every 
metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a 
running man, a bird as a Hying roan, a tree as a 
rooted man. Each new form repeats not only the 
main character of the type, but pan for pan all 
the details, all the aims, funherances. 
hindrances, energies and whole system of every 
other. Every occupation, trade, an, transaction, 
is a compend of the worid artd a correlative of 



signified: these are wise men. The first class 
have common sense; the second, taste; and the 
third, spiritual perception. Once in a long time, 
a man traverses the whole scale, and sees and 
enjoys the symbol solidly, then also has a clear 
eye for the beauty, and lastly, whilst he pitches 
his lent on this sacred volcanic isle of nature, 
does not offer to build houses and bams 
thereon, reverencing the splendor of the God 
which he sees bursting Uirough each chink and 
cranny. 

every other. Each one is an entire emblem of 
human life; of its good and ill. its trials, its 
enemies, its course and its end. And each one 
must somehow accommodate the whole man 
and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. 
The microscope carmot And the animalcule 
urhich is less perfect for being little. Eyes. ears, 
tastes, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, and 
organs of reproduction that take hold of eter- 
nity — all And room to consist in the small 
creature. So do we put our life into every act. 
The true doctrine of omnipresence is that God 
reappears with all his parts in every moss and 
cobweb. The value of the universe contrives to 
throw itself into every point. If the good is 
there, so is the evil, if the afAnity, so the re- 
pulsion; if the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. AH things are 
moral. That soul which within us is a sentiment, 
ouuide us is a law. We feel iu inspirations; out 
llierein history we can feel its fatal strengtli. It is 
almighty. All nature feels its grasp. “It is in the 
world, and the worid was made by it.** It is eter- 
nal but it enacts itself in time and space. A 
perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts of 
life. (X texifiot dioC aa cvrcraovoi. The dice of 
God are always lo^ed. 
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Figure 12-7 

Adjacent sections in two-column format without extra formatting. 
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You can achieve a better-looking break between the two sections by 
inserting between them a one-column section containing only one blank ft 
line. You can format this blank line as needed to separate the two sections. 
Figure 12-8 shows how this might look. To create this special section: 

I' 

'O Place the insertion point before the first character in the second^^ 
section. Press the Return key and then Command-Enter to start a 
new paragraph and section. 



Prudence, continued from page 13 

There are all degrees of proflciency in 
knowledge of the wortd. It is sufficient to our 
present purpose to indicate three. One class lives 
to the utility of the symbol, esteeming health and 
wealth a final good. Another class live above this 
mark to the beauty of the symbol, as the poet and 
anist and the naturalist and man of science. A 
third class live above the beauty of the symbol to 
the beauty of the thing signifi^: these are wise 



men. The first class have common sense; the 
second, taste; and the third, spiritual perception. 
Once in a lorrg time, a man traverses the whole 
scale, and sees and enjoys the symbol solidly, 
then also has a clear eye for the beauty, and 
lastly, whilst he pitches his lent on this sacred 
volcanic isle of nature, does not offer to build 
houses and bams thereon, reverencing the 
splendor of the God which he see.s bursting 
through each drink and craimy. 



from Compensation.,, 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson 

This Law writes the laws of cities and nations, it 
will not be baulked of iu end in the smallest iota. 
It is in vain to build or plot or combine against it. 
Things refuse to be mismanaged long. Res 
notunt diu male adminisirari. Though no 
checks to a new evil appear, the checks exisL 
and will appear. If the govemmeru is cruel, the 
governor’s life is not safe. If you tax too high, 
the revenue will yield nothing. If you make the 
criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
Nothing arbitrary, nothing artlfidal can endure. 
The true life arrd satisfactions of man seem to 
elude the uunost rigors or felicities of condition 
and to establish themselves with great 
indifferetKy urrder all varieties of circumstance. 
Under all governments the influence of character 
remains the same — in Turkey and New England 
alike. Under the primeval despots of Eg>pt. 
history honestly confesses that man must have 
been as free as culture could make him. 

These appeararrccs Indicate the fact that the 
universe is represented in every one of its parti- 
cles. Every thing in ruture contains all the pow- 
ers of nature. Every thing is made of one hidden 
stuff; as the naturalist secs one type under every 
metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a tunning 
man. a bird as a flying man. a tree as a rooted 
man. Each new form repeats not oedy the main 
character of the type, but part for pan all the 
details, all the aims, furtheraitces. hindrances, 
energies and whole system of every other. Every 



occupation, trade, art, transaction, is a compend 
of the world and a correlative of every other. 
Each one is an entire emblem of human life; of 
its good and ill. its trials, its enemies, its course 
and its end. And each one must somehow 
accommodate the whole man and recite all his 
destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. 
The microscope cannot find the animalcule 
which is less perfect for being little. Eyes, ears, 
tastes, smell, motion. resistarKc. appetite, and 
organs of reproduction that take hold of eter- 
nity — all find room to consist in the small 
creature. So do we put our life into every act. 
The true doctrine of omnipresetKe is that God 
reappears with all his parts in every moss and 
cobweb. The value of the universe contrives to 
throw itself into every point. If the good is there, 
so is the evil, if Uic affinity, so the repulsion: if 
the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are 
moral. That soul which within us is a sentiment, 
outside us is a law. We feel its inspirations; out 
therein history we can feel its fatal strength. It is 
almighty. All nature feels its gra^. *it is in the 
world, and the world was made by iL" It is eter- 
nal but it enacts itself in tirtK and space. A perfect 
equity adjusts its balance in all pans of life. Or 
Ko^oi act cvKTxovm. The dice of God 
are always loaded. 






Figure 12-8 

Inserting a one-column section to add space between two multiple-cbiumn sections. 
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© Be sure to set the No Break option in all three sections. In the ^ 
new middle section, set the number of columns to 1. 

® Click in the single blank line in the new middle section and choose 
the Paragraph command. Set a double line above the paragraph, 
and set 18 points Space Before and 6 points Space After. 

You can change the spacing formats and use graphics copied from a 
program such as MacDraw instead of using the boxed paragraph formats. 



■ The Command Buttons 

The Section dialog box has four command buttons: OK, Cancel, Apply, 
and Set Default. The OK, Cancel, and Apply buttons work as they do in 
the Character and Paragraph dialog boxes. You click OK to implement 
the format changes and close the dialog box. Cancel to close the dialog box 
without implementing the format changes, and Apply to implement the 
format changes without closing the dialog box. 

When you use the Apply button to implement a section format, you can't 
undo the change by clicking the Cancel button. Should you decide to go back 
to the old format, reselect the original options and click OK (or choose the 
Undo Formatting command). 

The Set Default button lets you record your new section formats as the 
defaults. If you always begin a new section on an odd-numbered page (as for 
chapters in a book, for example), you can save time by turning on the Odd 
Page option and clicking the Set Default button. Word stores the new choice 
in the current Word Settings file. This button does not apply the format to 
the currently selected section. 
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■ Points to Remember 

□ A section is any block of text that precedes a section mark (a double 
dotted line). If you don't divide your document into sections, any section 
formats you specify apply to the entire document. 

□ The section format domain controls page numbering, number of columns 
on the page and spacing between them, whether the section starts a new 
page or column, the position and content of headers and footers, whether 
footnotes are printed at the section's end, and line numbering. 

□ Section formats are tied to the section mark; deleting the section mark 
deletes the section formats for that section and merges it with the section 
that follows. 

□ You can select and copy section marks and their formatting in the same 
way that you select and copy paragraph marks. 

□ When you have more than one section in a document, the status box 
indicates the section number as well as the page number of the top line in 
the window. Word updates page numbers the next time the document is 
repaginated. 

□ The page numbers controlled by the Section dialog box are separate from 
any you include in a header or footer. The Restart at 1 and numbering 
options in the Section dialog box affect both types of page numbers. 

□ Page numbers and line numbers do not appear in Document view. You 
must enter Print Preview or print the document to see them. 

□ You can change the character formats of page numbers and line numbers 
through the automatic styles named page number and line number. Word 
adds these styles to the style sheet when you set their options. 



■ Techniques 



The Section dialog box 



Item 



Action 



Start drop-down list 



Deleimines where the section begins on the page. 
Begins the section without starting a new page or 



No Break 



column. 



New Column 



Begins the section at the top of the next column. 



The section must be in a multiple-column 
format, and the previous section must have the 
same number of columns as this one; otherwise, 
the section begins on a new page. 
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Item 


Action 


New Page 


Begins the section at the top of the next page; this 
is Word’s default. 


Even Page, Odd Page 


Begins the section at the lop of the next even- 
numbered or odd-numbered page, respectively, 
inserting a blank page if necessary. 


Header/Footer option group 


Specifies the vertical position of headers and 
footers within the section and indicates whether 
to use a first-page header or footer. Enter 
measurements in inches, centimeters, or points. 


From Top 


Specifies the distance between the top edge of the 
paper and the header. 


From Bottom 


Specifies the distance between the bottom edge of 
the paper and the fooler. 


First Page Special 


Indicates whether the first page of the section uses 
a different header and fooler. 


Page Number option group 


Adds page numbers to the section and controls 
their position and the type of numbering used. 


Auto 

Restart at 1 

Numbering drop-down list 
123 
I II III 


Turns on page numbering in the section. 

Begins the page numbers for the section at 1 . 

Sets the page-numbering format. 

Specifies Arabic numerals for the page numbers. 

Specifies uppercase Roman numerals for the page 
numbers. 


i ii iii 


Specifies lowercase Roman numerals for the page 
numbers. 


ABC 


Specifies uppercase letters for the page numbers. 
After Z, the pages are numbered AA, AB, AC, 
and so on. 


a b c 


Specifies lowercase letters for the page numbers. 
The sequence is the same as for uppercase 
letters. 


From Top 


Specifies the distance between the top edge of 
the paper and the page number. The default is 
0.5 inch. 


From Right 


Specifies the distance between the right edge of 
the paper and the page number. If the Facing 
Pages option is turned on in the Page Setup 
dialog box, this option specifies the distance 
from the left edge of the paper for even- 
numbered pages. The default is 0.5 inch. 


Include Endnotes 


Prints at the end of the section any footnotes that 
have accumulated. Active only if the End of 
Section option in the Footnotes group of the 
Document dialog box is selected. 
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Item 


Action 


Include Endnotes, cont. 


If Include Endnotes is not set, footnotes are 
printed at the end of the next section in which it 
is set or at the end of the document if the option 
is turned off in all subsequent sections. 


Line Numbers option group 


Controls line numbering. 


Line Numbering drop-down list 


Causes line numbers to be printed to the left of the 
text in the section. 


Off 


Turns off line numbering. 


By Page 


Starts the first line number of each page at 1 . 


By Section 


Starts the first line number of the .section at 1. 


Continuous 


Begins numbering lines where the previous 
section ended. 


Count By 


Specifies an interval for the line numbers. (To 
number every fifth line, for example, enter 5.) 


From Text 


Specifies the distance from the left margin to the 
line number. When Auto is set, a space of 0.25 
inch for single-column text and 0.125 inch for 
multiple-column text is used. 


Columns option group 


Controls the number and spacing of columns. 
Word sets the column width based on the 
values of these options. 


Number 


Specifies the number of columns printed across 
the page. 


Spacing 


Specifies the space between columns. 


Buttons 


OK button 


Implements the selected formats and closes the 
dialog box. 


Cancel button 


Closes the dialog box without implementing the 
selected formats. 


Apply button 


Implements the selected formats without closing 
the dialog box. 


Set Default button 


Records the selected formats in the Word Settings 
file as the new defaults. Does not implement the 
formats in the current document. 



Create a new section 

O Set the insertion point where you want the new section to begin. 
© Press Command-Enter. 

Assign section formats to a section 

O Set the insertion point in the section to be affected, or select the 
section mark. 

© Choose Section from the Format menu. 
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© Make the desired changes in the section formats. 

O Click OK to apply the formats and close the dialog box. 

Create a multiple-column document 

O Insert a section mark at each point in your document where you 
want to change the number of columns, begin a new column, or 
begin a new page. 

© Set the insertion point in the first section you want to format. 

© Choose the Section command. 

O Specify the number of columns for this section and the spacing 
between columns in the Columns option group. 

© Indicate where the section should begin on the page by clicking one 
of the Section Start options. 

© Click OK to close the dialog box. 

© Format the next section, following the same procedure. 

© Choose Page View or Print Preview to see how the document looks. 



■ Commands 

Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 



Alphabetic Page Numbers 

Arabic Page Numbers 
Auto Page Numbering 
Columns: 

First Page Special 



Insert New Section 
Line Numbers By Page 
Line Numbers By Section 
Line Numbers Continuous 



Sets uppercase letters A-Z for page numbers of selected 
section. 

Sets Arabic numerals for page numbers of selected section. 
Toggles automatic page numbering for selected section. 

Formats current .section with number of text columns you 
specify. 

Adds Open First Header and Open First Footer commands to 
Document menu in Galley View so that you can create first- 
page headers and footers for selected section. Turns off 
automatic page numbering for first page. 

Inserts a section break at insertion point. 




Turns on line numbering for .selected section and restarts line 
numbering at 1 on each page. 



Turns on line numbering for selected section and restarts line 
numbering at I at beginning of section. 

Turns on line numbering for selected section and continues 
numbering sequence from preceding section. 
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Meaning, Standard Extended 

Command name menu keyboard Keypad keyboard 

Lowercase Alphabetic Page Numbers 

Sets lowercase letters a-z for page numbers of selected section. 

Lowercase Roman Page Numbers 

Sets lowercase Roman numerals for page numbers of selected 
section. 

Turns off line numbering for selected section. 

Toggles option to start page numbering of selected section 
from 1. 

Sets uppercase Roman numerals for page numbers of selected 
section. 



No Line Numbers 
Restart Page Numbering at 1 

Roman Page Numbers 



Section Starts on Even Page 
Section Starts on New Column 



Section Starts on New Page 
Section Starts on Odd Page 
Section Starts with No Break 
Section... 



Starts selected section on next even-numbered page. 

Starts selected section in next text column on same page or, if 
selected section and preceding sections have different numbers 
of text columns, on next page. 

Starts selected section on a new page. 

Starts selected section on next odd-numbered page. 

Starts selected section on same page as preceding section. 

Brings up dialog box for changing page layout within the 
selected section. 

Format 






Headers, Footers, and Footnotes 



his chapter provides the information you need to work with three 
mm special elements of your document: headers, footers, and footnotes. 

If you've ever written a research paper, you know what footnotes 
are, and you might already be familiar with headers and footers if you've 
worked with other word processors. For the uninitiated, here are some 
definitions: 

□ A header is repeating text that appears above the top of the body text 
on the page. (See Figure 13-1 on the following page.) 

□ A footer is repeating text that appears below the bottom of the body 
text on the page. , 

□ A footnote provides more information about one or more statements 
in the text. Although footnotes can contain parenthetical asides, they 
usually list sources of information or provide additional comments 
that support assertions made in the body text. A footnote can appear 
at the bottom of the page containing its reference, at the end of a 
section, or at the end of the document. 



